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CHARACTER  SKETCH: 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 


The  Empire  Editors 
At  Home. 


WHAT    1 

EORQE   MEREDITH   IN   ANECDOTE   AN 
CRITICISM. 

THE   CONDITION   OF   ENGLAND. 


THE  REVfEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA,  T.  and  Q.  Baildfn?,  Melbourne. 


Review  of  r.cvieivi,   1/9/09. 


DURABLE. 

EASILY   HANDLED. 

STRONG   AND    ELASTIC. 


Cyclone 

Spring  Coil 

Fence. 


ADVANTAGES. 


NEVER   SLACKS  OUT. 
NO   WIRE    HOLES   NEEDED. 
HOLDS  ANY   STOCK. 
REQUIRES   FEWER   POSTS. 


GIVES   LEAST   TROUBLE. 
IS    MOST   RELIABLE. 
THE    WEB   IS   PERFECT. 


THE    CMEAPBST    AND    MOST    SUITABLE    FENCE     FOR    AUSTRALIAN    USE 

SENT  OUT   IN   FIVE-CHAIN    ROLLS.  GET   OUR   CATALOGUE. 

CYCLONE    FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY, 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner   Franklin   Street),   MELBOURNE. 
59    ST.    ASAPH    STREET      -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH,    N.Z. 


Books  for  Grown-ups. 

For  studious   men  or  women    anxious  to    improve  their    education,  or   advance  in  position, 
the  following  list  of  books  will  be  found  very  valuable.     We  will  gladly  reply  to  enquiries 
asking  further  particulars,  and  send    the  book  selected   post  free  at  prices  quoted      If  you 
have  not  a  library,   commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  to  day  : — 

Assimilative  Memory  (Loisette),  £i    is. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and   Prepositions,  6s.   8d. 

Foreign  Classics  in  English  (Wilkinson  ,   £i    iqs. 

Literature:   Its   Principles  and   Problems  (Hurt),  5s.   8d. 

John   Brown  and   His  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William   Lloyd   Garrison,    6s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard   Dictionary,    15s.  6d. 

John   O.   Whittier,  6s.   6d. 

Frederick   F3ouglass,  6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips.  6s.  6d. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quotations,   £1    is. 


THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Nea^ve's 


The    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  iDost  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
vrith  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plcte  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD   has   for   more   than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds   of  thousands  of  strong  and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers,    Stores,    etc_ 

Write_  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby,"  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jesiah  R.  Neave  &  Co.,  Fordingbridge,  Eng. 


AOJTrSTABLE     COMBS    FOR     DIFFEKEHT    LEHOTHS. 

SHORT,     MEDIUM     AND     LONG. 

Really  Three   Clippers   in   One 

WILL  SOON  SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  A  FAMILY. 
KEEP  THB  HAIB  TIDY  AND  LOOK  SMART. 
'T'HE  obnUole  in  the  w»y  of  these  iiutonntic  h»i7-clipp«n 
*  comiiift  into  i^enerit)  use  in  families  has  been  that  each 
clipper  wa«  set  to  cut  only  one  length,  and  thus  sereral 
cliiuers  were  needed  to  properly  complete  the  cutting.  The 
Wide-Awake  Hair  Clipper  u  supplied  with  adjustable  combi 
•o  that,  wb^ra  necessarT,  the  hair  can  be  cut  almost  as  close  ai 
sharinfT'  o»  .t  may  be  cut  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  lonir  as  da- 
sired.  This  overcomes  all  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced 
and  thus  anyone  may  readi  y  unlertake  to  cut  hair  with  a 
clipper.  There  is  no  danger,  as  with  scissors,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  the  skin.  Men's  and  boys'  hair  should  be  kept  well  cut. 
both  for  the  sake  of  good  health  and  smart  appearance,  but 
frequent  TisiU  to  the  hairdres-ser's  are  tiresome  and  eipenaive. 
The  price  of  the  clipper  is  only  8l.,  thus  it  will  soon  Bare  its 
cost  in  a  family.  Sent  packed  in  a  neat  box  carriAge  paid  to 
any  address  complete  for  only  g|. 

VNION  MJFG.  &  AGENCY  CO., 
299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THE    PjJMOUS    remedy    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CURED   BY 

Hearne'f    Bronchitis  Cure. 


AJTEB  OTHER  TREATMENT  TTAT>  FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearn*.  Dear  Sir, — Prom  a  etjrict  sense  of 
4nty  I  feel  that  I  aboald  pabliah  the  following  etate- 
ment,  00  that  others  may  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  ie  evident  that  a  life  is  in  danger  of  beinf 
lo«t:— In  September,  1906,  my  little  girl,  aged  at  thai 
time  three  yeare.  contracted  measlee,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  wa4S  attacked  bv  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  She  wae  attended  by  a  legally 
qualified  docitor  of  high  standing,  but  hie  treatment 
was  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
Illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906.  he  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — that  there  was  very  little 
hope  for  her.     For  eight  days   and   nights  she   had  been 

firostrated  by  Cough,  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
ike  a  et-atue,  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
•uaded  by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure, 
with  its  auxiliary  medicine  for  tlie  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  ae  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  from  the  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
each  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia,  Congestion,  Cough,  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  wa«  well,  except  that  she  was  still  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
■plendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  upighbours  who 
have  witnee»ed  its  wonderful  effects.  It  absolutely 
■natohed  mr  child  from  an  early  grave,^ — Yours  grate- 
fully, D.  GARDINER. 
Folic*  Station,  Oeelong  East,  Feb.  6,  1908. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A   SUFFERER  73  YEARS  OF   AGE 


THOROUGHLY  CURED  BY   TWO   BOTTLES  OP 
HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


IMMEDIATE    RELIEF- EPFF>CT    WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  Heame.  Sir. — ^I  was  very  ill  with  Influensa  and 
Bronohitia.  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  first  dose  gave  me  immediate 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thor- 
oug'hly  cured.  It*  effect  on  me  has  been  most  wonderful. 
I  am  73  years  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  make  use  of 
thie  statement  by  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity renerally.     Tours  most  respectfully, 

THOMAS  R.    TREZIgE 
Reedy   Creek,   Victoria. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitli  Cure. 


AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  H/€>  PAHiED. 

L  Prudence  M'Kee,  of  Oarr-atreet,  Sooth  Geelong.  ia 
view  of  the  importance  of  a  person  making  it  Quite 
clear  what  treatment  waa  eoooeeefui  in  onzing:  a  serioai 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medioiub  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  kad  failed,  atate 
as  follows:  — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee,  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  qualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor'a 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  that  the 
child  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  1  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  Geelong,  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  diild,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accompany  eaoh  bottle 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
eaoh  day  from  each  Jose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  and 
within  three  days  he  was  free  from  the  Cough,  Piien 
monia  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  paesiug  aatia- 
factorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
oompletely  recovered,  and  he  ie  now  in  perfect  health 

PRUDENCE  M'KEE 

Carr-etreet,  South  Geelonj,  Feb.  6,  1906. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO  IJIAVB  HIS  BED. 


A  OOMPLETTE  CURE. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  jom 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in 
my  case.  About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm 
On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated 
matt«r.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor  who  pronounced 
my  case  to  be  consumption,  and  various  other  treat 
ments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was  at  thia 
stage  that  I  heard  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to 
you  for  a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived,  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed,  but  1  commenced  taking  it 
at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a  00m- 
pleto  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Youm 
gratefully,  j.   BLAIR. 

Westminster   Bridge-road,   B.IB..   London. 


Beware  of  Imitations  !  The  great  success  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
has  induced  a  number  of  unprincipled  persons  to  make  imitations,  each  calling  his  medicine 
"Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting,  and  so  getting  a  sale  for  aa 
imitation  which  has  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  HEAKNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conse- 
quently It  has  become  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  you,  la 
your  own  Interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  for  HE\RNE'S,  and  see  that  you  get  It. 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,  Small  Size,  26;  l-arge  Size,  46.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Qeelong,  Victoria.  For- 
warded to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE. — Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  youngest 
•hild  and  the  most  aged  person. 
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International  Syndicate.'} 

John  Bttll  -.  Hi  may  not  'ave  what  ttie  Hamericans  call 
"  bats  in  my  belfry,"  but  I  'ave  something  on  my  mind ! 
The  dread  of  a  German  invasion  amounts  to  almost  a 
mania  with  the  English. — News  Item. 


Kodakl  Handbook. 

BEJiUTI FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

POST   FKEE. 


^i^'*"^»'^\^-\\V!S 


Get  the  latest  Handbook — Xo.  29.  It  is  sent 
post  free.  Write  now.  Kodaks  cost  from  5s. 
upwards.     No  Dark  Room  is  needed. 

Baker    &    Rouse    Pty.    Ltd. 

(AUSTRALIAN    KODAK   LTD.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

And  at  Sydney.  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 


i  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OIGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SAL  T '  I 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Livei*,    remporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Aloohollo  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Slok    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

SKIn   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  AfTections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  Ik*. -"I  K«»«  otX»a  Uio«g:ht  o<  writing  to  Ml  r<K 
kk  '  FBUIT  SALT'  hM  done  for  me.  I  >»e<l  to  be  »  perfeot  cBartvr  to  Indigeation  and  BiliousoeM.  About  «ii  or  tev«a 
T«ftn  b»ck  my  hufband  suggested  I  should  try  '  TRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  bo,  and  the  result  has  been  marvelloue.  I  B«r«r 
tere  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  b»ye  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  ii:  the  bous«  aMi 
raoommend  it  to  my  friends    as  it  is  suoh  an  iBvalnable  piek-me-up  \l  you  hare  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  rijfht. 

Yours  truly  1  August  8,  1»»»)^" 


TK« 


•fr*et  ef  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  on   h   Olsordsred    SteepUsa   and    Fevarlsh    Condition    !•   simply  m«pv«4l«iM. 
It  l«,  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Mmedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno'a  '  Frxiit  S»lt.*    Without  it  you  bars  a  WoarHLMS  iMRATioa. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   END,  Ltd.,  at  ths  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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\  PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT   FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^  lailenburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promota  perfect  health,  and  give  fre«dom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the    disorders   common    to   children   fad   on   fannaceous   foods,  oondenced   milk,  or  even   cow's  milk. 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus=sts.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and.  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  eflfects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
oalled  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proorietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  diflferent  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  B'ETTEH 
ref."lt  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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The   AMERICAN  Tariff  Doctor  :    Anyone  can   see  that   I 
have  worked  wonders  with  my  patient. 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELI4   WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmilfs  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other   powers   quoted   for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.    324-330  Pitt-st„  Sydney. 


JAMES  SKDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  High-Class  Cnglisii,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 

FAMOUS 

••LION" 

BRAND. 


Lion"  Brand 

ConrectJoner/isrhebesf 
There  is  no  betrer: 


PUREST  1 


SWEETEST  I 


AND 


BEST! 


We  aim  to  please  onr  Cuscomers.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Higliest  Qa&litj  at  |ill  times. 
The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

«  L  ANKEE  -  BILL  "    TOFF  -  E, 

■which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  this  highly  flavoured  and  wholesome 

Toffee.     If  you  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more — you  will  order  STEDMAN'S 

"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are  Better  than  the  Best." 
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Melbourne,  August  23.  1909. 

The  early  morning  of  Friday,  July 

Sir  Frederick      23rd,   1909,  will  live  vividly  in  the 

Holder.  mind    of    every    Federal     member. 

For  some  fourteen  hours  the  Fede- 
ral House  had  been  wordily  fighting  in  a  fashion 
that  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  pack  of  sav- 
ages wrangling  in  some  inter-tribal  quarrel.  Sir 
William  Lyne  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Labour  Party  were  the  chief  offenders.  From  these 
calm  sense  seemed  to  have  taken  its  departure. 
The  wild  scene  which  lasted  in  the  House  for  long 
hours  cannot  be  accurately  described  in  other  than 
extreme  terms.  The  most  bitter  malignity,  the 
most  venomous  invectives,  the  most  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions of  loss  of  temper  that  could  be  ima- 
gined made  the  air  resound  with  epithets  coarse 
and  ill-mannered,  and  expressions  that  one  would 
only  have  expected  in  a  drunken  brawl  or  a  school- 
boy fight.  If  members  had  only  known  that  the 
wings  of  the  angel  of  Death  were  waving  over  the 
assemblage,  how  different  things  would  have  been. 
But  the  wranglers  fought  with  fury,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  grim  tragedy  about  to  take  place. 
Of  a  sudden  Sir  Frederick  Holder  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  without  a  sound  fell  upon  the  floor  un- 
conscious. Solicitous  hands  bore  him  gently  to  his 
room,  and  medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  he  was 
pa.st  human  avail,  and  died  a  few  hours  later  with- 
out  regaining  consciousness. 

There    can    be    no    doubt    that    Sir 

„  ......       Frederick     Holder    succumbed      to 

Responsibility       ,         ,       ,^  ,  ,  •  ,     1 

lor  the  Tragedy,  t'"*^  dreadful  stram  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  by  such  a  dis- 
orderly House.  Pages  of  vivid  language  could 
not  give  such  a  description  of  the  condition  into 
which  the  House  had  got,  as  was  given  by  the 
Speaker's  last  words  a  few  moments  before  he  was 
stricken  down.  Surveying  the  Hou.se  in  its  wild 
disorder  he  had  said,  as  though  the  words  were 
wrung  from  him.  "  Dreadful  !  dreadful  !"  One 
cannot  help  feeling  keenly  the  fact  that  Sir 
Frederick  Holder's  life  was  cut  short  in  such  a 
way.  Beautiful  and  desirable  as  such  a  death  may 
be  with  one  standing  at  the  post  of  dutv,  it  is 
nevertheless  deplorable  that  it  should  have  happened 


under  such  circumstances.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
wild  viciousness  displayed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  House,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Frederick 
would  have  been  at  his  post  still,  and  would  have 
occupied  it  for  many  years.  It  is  surely  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  them  to  contemplate,  and  one 
can  pity  them  for  it,  for  some  of  them  will  have 
this  grim  event  upon  their  consciences  for  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

Sir    Frederick   Holder   was   a   man 

Sir  Frederick's     of    rare    parts.       It    is    hardly    too 

Gifts  ^i^gh  praise  to  say  "  We  ne'er  shall 

look  upon  his  like  agairi,"  for  he 
brought  to  his  high  office  such  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  that  it  is  hardly  likely  they  will  be 
found  in  any  other  man  in  a  generation.  Nature 
is  not  prodigal  in  her  gifts  to  the  world  of  men 
who  combine  in  themselves  such  uncommon  and 
estimable  qualities  and  high  capabilities  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Sir  Frederick  Holder.  As  a  Speaker 
he  exerted  an  authority  over  the  House  which  few 
men  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  w'orld  have  done. 
He  never  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  any  crisis.  His  insight  was 
so  clear  and  his  judgments  were  so  swift  that  he 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  difficulty  in  an 
instant.  Since  his  death  it  has  been  said  that  it 
was  only  by  a  bare  chance  that  he  did  not  become 
first  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  he 
would  have  made  an  ideal  one  there  is  no  doubt. 
His  grasp  of  figures  was  that  of  a  master.  His 
record  as  Premier  of  South  Australia  excited  a  keen 
admiration  for  him  in  the  minds  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  finance.  But  after  his  record 
as  Speaker,  one  cannot  be  sorry  that  the  current  of 
events  carried  him  into  the  Speaker's  chair  instead 
of  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  benches.  As  a  man  his 
personal  qualities  were  such  as  to  make  him  pro- 
foundly respected  by  all,  and  greatly  loved  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  getting  near  to  him.  As 
a  consequence  he  was  the  ad\dser  and  friend  of  al- 
most every  member  of  the  House.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  qualities,  combined  with  those  that  fitted 
him  so  eminently  for  his  position,  helped  to  make 
a  personality  which  constituted  him  an  ideal 
Speaker.  Calm  and  deliberate,  unmoved,  in  out- 
ward appearance  at  any   rate,   by   party  strife,   he 
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sat  like  one  apart  in  the  midst  of  the  angry  discus- 
sions that  have  so  often  disturbed  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Legislative  Chamber.  Australia  was  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  him  in  order  to  set  a  high 
standard  for  all   Speakers  in  time  to  come. 

Sir     Frederick    Holder    was    of    a 

And  Graces.  '^^-•^!>"  ^'^^'fous  nature.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  his  religion  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  commanded  the  respect  of  everyone,  ^^'l^en 
it  was  decided,  in  the  early  days  of  Federation, 
that  the  daily  session  should  be  opened  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  there  were  many  sneers,  open  and 
covert,  at  the  suggestion,  but  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Frederick  Holder  the  prayer  received  such  a  force- 
ful and  commanding  expression  that  the  sneers 
soon  dropped,  and  a  reverent  silence  took  their 
place.  Possibly  this  simple  fact  was  the  greatest 
index  that  could  have  been  of  the  high-toned  ex- 
cellence of  his  character.  Sir  Frederick  Holder's 
place  is  vacant,  but  he  remains  with  us,  a  great 
and  forceful  influence. 

One  would  have  thought  that  such 
Short  an    experience    would    have    cowed 

Memories.  ^j^^  riotous  spirits  of  the  peace  dis- 
turbers. But  over  the  election  of  a 
new  Speaker  the  former  scene  of  riot  was  almost 
repeated.  The  Government  nominated  Mr.  Cartv 
Salmon  as  Speaker,  and  the  Labour  Party,  in  one 
of  its  strangely  inconsi.stent  moods,  contended  that 
the  matter  should  have  been  considered  bv  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  consulted  in  the  matter  before  the  nomina- 
tion. This  opinion  sounded  strange  from  the  lips 
of  men  who  had  so  loudly  proclaimed  their  over- 
powering desire  for  separation,  their  wish  to  stand 
alone.  They  had  said  that  they  wanted  isolation, 
that  they  did  not  want  any  colloguing  with  any 
other  party.  Vet  when  they  thought  that  their 
ends  might  be  .served  and  that  they  might  have 
been  successful  in  this  way  of  getting  a  Labour 
nominee  as  Speaker,  they  threw  all  their  brave 
statements  to  the  wdnds.  and  quarrelled  with  the 
rest  of  the  House  for  not  giving  them  the  thing 
which  they  had  so  frequently  stated  they  did  not 
want  and  would  not  have  at  any  price.  Fortu 
nately  this  childish  clamour  was  of  no  avail.  Thev 
berated  the  Government  Party  for  \oting  solidlv 
while  thev  were  doing  the  very  same  thing  them- 
selves. They  wished  every  member  of  the  House 
to  vote  as  an  individual,  and  the  idea  of  anv  mem- 
ber of  the  Labour  Party  doing  that  thing  was 
laughable  in  the  extreme.  But  the  Government  pre- 
vailed, as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  and  Mr.  Salmon 
was  elected.  The  waste  of  time  by  the  Labour 
Party  and  Sir  William  Lyne  has  gone  on,  and  Mr. 
Deakin  won  the  applause  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
an  appeal  to  the  House  tn  throw  uix)n  the  Opix>si- 
tion  the  onus  of  blocking  business.     Evervnne  ad- 


mires the  way  in  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  effaced 
himself  in  the  face  of  the  wildest  f>eisonal  attacks. 
The  quiet  dignity  which  he  has  maintained  has 
been  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  fierce  malignity 
of  his  opponents'  attacks.  It  is  telling  on  them 
too.  It  has  taken  all  the  stiffness  and  bristle  out 
of  their  latest  onslaughts. 

The    Federal    Budget,    which    has 

The  Federal       been    delivered    by    the    Treasurer, 

Budget,  \yas  not   remarkable   for   any   great 

surprises.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  it  is  that  there  is  an  anticipated  big  deficiency 
approaching  something  like  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, and  that  the  Treasurer  intends  to  issue  Trea- 
sury bonds,  redeemable  in  four  years,  to  square  ac- 
counts. Naval  expenditure  is  estimated  to  cost 
one  million  pounds,  and  Old  Age  Pensions  one  and 
three-quarter  millions.  The  Government  has  an- 
nounced its  aversion  to  floating  a  loan.  In  that 
generally  it  is  to  be  commended,  although  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
not  be  put  upon  a  secure  foundation  by  getting  a 
loan  of  about  two  millions  in  order  to  put  the 
service  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  condition.  At  pre- 
sent, more  especially  in  the  telephone  department, 
there  is  stagnation.  The  Government  looks  upon 
the  shortage  for  the  coming  year  as  merelv  tem- 
porary, inasmuch  as  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  Braddon  clause 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  use  what 
it  needs  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  the  best  course  to 
take  not  to  float  a  loan.  Certainly  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commonw^ealth  so  far  that  it  has  not 
burdened  the  people  with  heavy  interest  expendi- 
tures. The  heavy  deficiency  'is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  over  the  payment  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  the  States  must,  in  justice,  relieve  the  Federal 
Goveinment  to  the  extent  of  the  amounts  which 
they  would  have  had  to  pay.  Is  it  after  all  simply 
a  question  of  addition  and  subtraction?  If  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  responsibilities 
which  the  States  ha\e  hitherto  borne,  the  same 
people  have  to  pay  the  same  amount,  and  it  is  not 
fair  that  the  State  Governments  should  count  them- 
selves richer  by  the  amount  hitherto  expended, 
simply  because  of  the  transfer  of  control.  That  is 
one  reason  why  we  are  insistent  that  the  financial 
relations  of  the  States  should  be  put  upon  their 
final  basis  at  once.  Federal  expenditure  grows 
apace  as  additional  necessary  responsibilities  are 
taken  up,  and  the  States  must  fall  into  line. 

Defence  and       ^^^  cabled  statements  with  regard 
the  Home         "-^  *^^   agreement    which    has   been 
Government.       accepted    by   the   Admiralty's    atti- 
tude to  an  Australian  navy    will  be 
very  gratifying  to  Australians.      Mr.   Deakin  is  to 
be   congratulated    upon    the   successful    achievement 
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of  his  proposal.  Briefly,  it  is  that  Australian  money 
will  go  towards  the  creation  of  an  Australian  navy, 
which  will  be  absolutely  under  its  own  control  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which  the  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment mav  upon  its  own  motion  transfer  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  case  of  war.  The  judgment  as  to  such 
disposition  will  lie  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  It 
would  appear  that  the  "  Dreadnought  "  proposal,  as 
■such,  is  not  to  be  carried  out,  but  that  the  money 
will  be  expended  in  establishing  a  line  of  fast 
cruisers,  a  most  desirable  end  to  have  gained.  This, 
at  the  time  when  the  proposal  was  made,  we  pointed 
out  was  the  wisest  method  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty.  It  looks  now  as  though  clear  sailing  was 
in  front  of  us.  With  a  definite  objective  in  view 
we  can  go  ahead  and  make  our  na\y  equal  our 
necessities  with  the  resources  that  we  have  at  com- 
mand. One  or  more  of  the  Australian  capitals 
must  necessarilv  form  a  centre  or  centres  as  perma- 
nent depots.  There  must  also  be  an  interchange  of 
men  and  officers  with  the  Home  forces,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  common  standard  of  efficiency  and 
methods.  The  new  proposal  must  also  mean  the 
establishment  of  local  naval  schools  or  colleges,  and 
there  is  no  reason  now  why  in  a  very  short  time 
Australian  cruisers  should  not  be  patrolling  the 
Commonwealth   shores. 

The    Im.perial     Conference,     which 

The  Imperial       has    been    sitting    in    London,    has 

Conference.        raised    a    full    measure   of    interest 

in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Australians  are  very  ready  to  congratulate  their 
brothers  in  the  island  Dominion  upon  the  position 
which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  succeeded  in  getting  for 
himself.  The  expressions  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
made  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  bonds  binding  the 
overseas  dominions  to  the  motherland  were  echoed 
in  loyal  hearts  here.  There  is  cause  for  deep 
thankfulness  in  the  fast-growing  interest  which 
lately  seems  to  have  been  manifested  by  the  Home 
authorities  in  Australia  and  Australia's  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  for  we  are  really  one.  It  is  very 
possible  that  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  there  is 
not  the  necessity  for  enthusiastic  ebullitions  of  senti- 
ment, just  as  in  home  life,  when  everything  is  smooth 
and  prosperous,  there  does  not  arise  the  occasion  for 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  deepest  affec- 
tion. But  the  belief  in  a  time  of  necessity,  even 
though  there  may  not  Ije  an  actual  one,  stirs  into 
instant  recognition  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
affection.  So  it  has  been  with  us.  There  may  not 
be  need  for  anv  apprehension  of  national  danger,  of 
international  complications,  but  the  vivid  present- 
ment of  even  a  possibility  of  them  has  caused  the 
overseas  dominions  to  demonstrate  their  lo\e  and 
loyaltv  for  the  mother  country,  and  to  make  them 
wish  to  show  that  they  believe  they  form  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Only 
in  the  wildest  of  brains  does  there  lurk  the  idea  that 
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Australia  should  be  self-contained,  in  the  sense  of 
being  separate.  Certain  it  is  that  Australians  wish 
to  take  their  place  in  the  Empire's  councils,  and  to 
assume  to  the  full  their  responsibilities.  This  is 
healthy  and  unavoidable.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
which  stirs  the  brain  of  young  manhood  anxious 
to  leave  childhood  behind  and  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  years  of  maturity.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  desire  of 
Australasia  to  form  a  defence  system  which  shall 
be  adequate  and  commensurate  with  our  great  na- 
tional resources.  And  there  is  no  fear  of  Australia 
being  behindhand,  in  the  years  to  come,  in  rising  to 
the  height  of  her  great  privileges  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire. 

The  Conference  of  Premiers  is  sit- 

The  Conference     ting    as    we    write.      One    scarcely 

of  Premiers        knows  whether  to  be  ple^ased  or  not 

at  the  development  which  is  taking 
place  with  regard  to  these  Conferences  of  Pre- 
miers. From  one  point  of  view  it  seems  a  good 
thing  for  the  heads  of  the  States  to  meet  together 
and  to  confer  with  the  Federal-  authorities  upon 
matters  which  pertain  to  them.  It  is  all  in  the 
spirit  of  peaceful  argument  and  friendly  concilia- 
tion, so  rapidlv  developing  in  all  our  national 
affairs.  And  there  are  so  many  aspects  of  political 
affairs  as  between  the  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth,   and   the   spheres   of   action    which   the   two 
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must  move  in,  spheres  wliich  at  present  in  ni.ni) 
things  clash,  that  it  strikes  one  as  a  desirable  thin^ 
that  there  should  be  conference  and  confabulation. 
Truly  frank  and  friendly  discussion  may  prevent 
many  heart-burnings.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Conferences  hitherto  held  have  so  markedly  indi- 
cated the  desire  of  the  States  to  move  upon  lines 
that  tend  to  hamper  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  States'  rights  cry,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Conference  will  merely  accentuate 
the  States'  rights  feeling,  and  that  the  State  Pre- 
miers will  come  to  look  upon  the  Conference  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  frustrating  the  legitimate  aims 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  an  ever-widening  sphere 
of  activitv.  At  the  first  the  Conferences  were  held 
with  that  end  in  view  entirely.  That  was  the  in- 
■ntion  frankly  and  openly  stated.  But  they  ha\e 
now  come  from  that  informal  stage  to  one  of  offi- 
cial recognition  by  the  Commonwealth,  a  kind  of 
advisory  board  without  any  constitutional  stand- 
ing. This  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  The 
Federal  constitution  anticipated  many  changes  in 
the  functions  of  States'  governmeat,  and  it  wa^; 
generallv  considered  that  the  formation  of  a  Fede- 
ration would  gradually  cut  down  the  State  powers 
to  an  ever-iliminisliing  degree.  For  the  good  of 
Australia  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  this  end 
should  be  carried  out.  Homogeneity  is  absolutely 
necessar\  in  defence  matters.  In  international 
matters,  in  industrial  matters,  in  social  matters,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  States  should  be  one.  Xo 
State  boundaries  should  form  lines  of  delimitation 
in    the    things    in    which    Australia    should    be    one. 

Hut  the  State  Premiers  all  manifest 

State  the  keenest  desire  to  i^reserve  their 

Limitations.       difierences  and  distinctions,  and  the 

Premiers'  Conferences,  with  a  Fed- 
eral official  recognition,  give  an  opportunity  the  like 
of  which  cannot  he  afforded  without  them.  Of 
■our.se  from  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  worldly 
wi.se  for  the  Federal  Parliament  to  nurture  the 
idea  of  consultation,  for  if  the  State  Parliaments 
chose  to  raise  the  States'  rights  cry  at  the 
l'"ederal  election,  it  miglit  go  h:iril  with 
any  Federal  party  that  proposed  to  proceed 
with  their  constitutional  rights,  and  to  assume 
>ome  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
the  States  now  carry.  But  ail  the  same 
it  might  be  wise  for  the  Federal  Parliament  to  go 
right  ahead.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
electors  would  be  w^ith  them  in  their  efforts  to  still 
further  unify  the  Commonwealth,  and  limit  by 
many  degrees  the  functions  of  the  State  Houses. 
The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  State  Parliaments 
are  not  anxious  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  oflicial 
recognition  of  the  Premiers'  Conference  may  only 
delav  by  many  years  the  reforms  that  are  bound 
to  come  in  lime,  and  to  prolong  the  period  of  mis- 
understandiiig  and  of  sqnabble.     The   Federal   Par- 


liament's powers  must  increase  and  the  States'  de- 
crease, and  the  .sooner  the  ultimate  position  is 
reached,  the  better  it  will  be  for-  Australia  in 
every  way.  The  Conference  will  deal  principally 
with  the  questions  of  finance  and  industrialism, 
finance  as  it  pertains  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  States  are  to  receive  from  the  Commonwealth 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Braddon  clause,  and 
industrialism  as  it  pertains  to  even  conditions  all 
over  the  Commonwealth.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
at  present  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  probable 
outcome  will  be  another  court,  which  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  from  State  courts  as  a  final  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  industrialism  that  prevail  throughout 
the  States.  Probably  this  will  be  a  satisfactory 
solution,  for  it  would  not  interfere  with  Wages 
Boards,  which  have  been  constituted  in  most  of  the 
States. 

The   airship    fever    has    arrived    in 
Airsiiip  Australasia.      The     Government     is 

Fever.  lending  its  aid  to  the  promotion  of 

schemes  for  the  development  of 
Hying  machines.  That  the  idea  of  airships  is  in  the 
air,  even  if  the  ships  are  not  there,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Australasia,  from  New  Zealand  to 
\Ve.st  Australia,  has  been  set  laughing  by  the  wild 
hallucinations  of  excitable  people  w^ho  have  be- 
lieved they  have  seen  the  lights  of  airships  hovering 
about  the  horizon.  For  this,  the  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  have  been  responsible. 
The  presence  in  the  Avestern  sky  of  these  planets  in 
such  clo.se  proximity  has  set  on  fire  the  imagination 
of  the  easily  illusioned,  and  they  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  turning  them  into  the  head  and  tail 
lights  of  an  airship.  They  have  vowed  that  these 
lights  have  changed  colour,  though  that  is  the  illu- 
sion that  any  star  gazed  at  long  enough  can  give. 
And  as  the  planets  have  sunk  to  the  horizon  the 
excited  minds  of  certain  observers  have  easily  turned 
them  into  an  airship  moving  across  the  sky.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  this,  airship  development  is 
likely  to  gain  a  big  impetus  in  these  parts  in  the 
near  future.  Already  one  hears  of  eager  inventors 
.who  are  cudgelling  their  brains  and  using  their 
resources  to  parallel  the  feats  of  aerial  navigators 
in  the  Old.  World  and  America. 

An   interesting  sign  of  the  times  is 

^'"  ^Soda*!  """*  *^  •'^  s«^"  i"  "^  se^es  of  sermons 
Questions.  which  are  being  preached  in  the 
Melbourne  Anglican  Cathedral  on 
Social  and  Industrial  matters  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ings in  August.  At  these  services  representative 
la\men  read  the  lessons,  while  the  clergymen  preach 
on  aspects  of  Christian  citizenship.  The  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  in  connection  v^dth  the 
Social  Questions'  Committee  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  already  the  interest  created  is  keen. 
Hitherto  this  great  Church  has  been  a  little  slow 
in   taking  up  some  of  the  aspects  of   material   life 
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which  are  thrusting  therriselves  upon  the  attention 
of  thinking  men  and  women,  questions  which 
aflfect  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  and  which  so 
closely  concern  their  best  development,  and  which 
the  Church  ought  to  take  up,  and  failing  to  take  up, 
leaves  an  evident  duty  untouched.  This  keen  in- 
terest now  being  manifested  must  lead  to  a  close 
union  between  the  people  and  the  Church,  and  to 
the  early  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  that  now 
distract  the  communitv. 

A  rather  ridiculous  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Customs  Department  with 
regard  to  opium.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  opium  should  be  admitted  under  tax, 
and  that  the  money  so  obtained  should  be  used  to 
deport  Chinese  opium  smokers  to  their  own  coun- 
try. This  is  a  wrong  method  of  dealing  with  a 
great  evil,  as  well  as  a  childish  one.  Inferentially 
if  adopted  it  would  be  a  pitiable  admission  of  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  check  wrong- 
doing. Apart  altogether  from  the  inefficiency  of 
such  a  proposal,  the  question  would  arise  as  to 
what  would  need  to  be  done  with  European  opium 
smokers,  who  form  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
drug  users.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  such  a 
wild-goose  scheme  would  be  adopted.  It  would  be 
altogether  alien  to  the  traditions  of  responsible  <jO- 
vernment,  which  aims  at  securing,  at  all  costs,  the 
observance  of  all  laws,  but  more  especiallv  of 
righteous  law.  The  proper  method  to  adopt  is  to 
make  precautions  more  stringent  still,  and  the  pen- 
alties of  non-observance  of  the  law  so  severe  that 
no  one  will  be  tempted  to  resort  to  law-breaking. 
As  it  is,  the  rewards  for  breaches  of  the  law  are 
great.  The  punishment  to  be  adequate  must  be  still 
greater.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Comptroller's 
suggestion  is  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  by 
the  Chinese  Empire  Reform  Association  of  Vic- 
toria to  the  Minister  of  Customs,  protesting 
against  the  proposal.  The  letter  concludes  with  a 
sentiment  that  should  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  law-abiding  citizen  : — 

Dr.  Wollaston's  suggestion  to  devote  the  revenue  from 
the  reimposition  of  the  tax  to  help  the  wretched  victims 
home  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  though  benevolent  in  its 
intention,  will  not  have  its  desired  effect,  as  the  victims  of 
opium,  in  their  lucid  moments,  invariably  choose  a  more 
drastic  remedy — the  placing  of  themselves  under  lock  and 
key  at  the  opium  refuges,  thus  showing  the  terrible  light 
in  which  they  view  the  nature  of  their  malady,  when 
they  are  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  its  almost  ada- 
mantine chains.  The  placing  of  the  opium  victims,  there- 
fore, under  lock  and  key,  suggested  by  themselves,  is  the 
one  and  only  remedy  to  save  them  from  their  miserable 
slavery,  whether  by  the  establishment  of  opium  refuges 
or  the  readier  expedient  of  the  four  wi.lls  of  a  prison- 
house. 

As  to  the  smugglers,  and  all  who  aid  and  abet  them 
in  their  smuggling  ventures,  he  they  European  or  Chinese, 
they  deserve  no  commiseration  or  consideration  from  the 
communi-ty,  since  they  knowingly  and  wickedly  batten  on 
the  wretched  victims'  helpless  misery,  and  should  be  treat- 
ed as  tlie  freebooters  who  looted  the  victims  of  thfe  Messina 
earthquake,  or  deported  from  the  Commonwealth  alto- 
gether. 


The  mysterious  disappearance  of 
The  Missing  the  steamer  "  Waratah  "  empha- 
"Waratah."        ^^,^^5    ^^i^     necessit\     "1    legislation 

both  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
country  and  Australasia  which  will  make  it  incum- 
bent on  sea -going  vessels  to  be  equipped  with  some 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  rescue  which 
was  effected  by  other  vessels  in  connection  with  the 
recent  collision  in  the  North  Atlantic  forms  the 
standing  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  this  neces- 
sarv  precaution.  What  has  happened  to  the 
"  \Varatah  "  nobody  at  the  time  of  writing  knows. 
She  mav  have  foundered.  She  may  be  wandering 
about  in  the  untracked  expan.ses  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  In  either  case  useful  purpose  would  have 
been  served  if  news  of  the  disaster  could  have  been 
conveyed  to  those  on  land.  In  the  one  case  the 
terrible  suspense  which  is  being  suffered  by  the 
friends  of  the  passengers  on  account  of  the  grim 
uncertaintv  of  their  fate  would  be  relieved,  and  on 
the  other,  long  ere  now  the  disabled  ves.sel  would 
have  been  assisted. 

The    Chapman- Alexander    Evange- 
The  Chapmaa-     jjj,^-^   Mission   has   terminated,    and 
Alexander  ...   ,.       .     ,,  1      r    4     4-    i- 

Mission,  ^^'^^^   '^^^'^  ^^''  '^"^  annals  of  Australia 

as  an  almost  national  event.  Prob- 
ably ne\er  has  such  a  mission  caused  such  wide- 
spread interest.  The  crowds  that  gathered  to  hear 
the  visitors  have  been  practically  numberless.  The 
enthusiasm  and  interest  have  been  intense.  Every- 
where it  was  the  same.  And  interest  was  not 
ephemeral.  The  tide  was  at  the  full  all  the  time, 
and  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  had  the 
mission  extended  for  months  not  one  jot  of  the  in- 
terest would  have  abated. 

The  Civil  Service  Co-operative  So- 
Co-operation  ciety  of  Victoria,  which  a  few 
and  Its  Needs,  years  ago  launched  out  into  a  Targe 
business  undertaking,  has  found  it- 
self hampered  bv  the  fact  that  its  members  do  not 
deal  with  it,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  recent 
stormy  meeting  of  shareholders,  that  seems  drastic, 
as  far  as  this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned,  but 
which  has  been  accepted  in  other  places,  and  which 
is  indeed  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  proposal  made  and  accepted  was  that 
every  member  should  pay  to  the  Society,  to  be 
placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  sum  of  los.  a  half- 
year.  For  every  such  term  in  which  he, should  fail 
to  purcha.se  from  the  Society  goods  to  the  value  of 
not  less  than  ^,6.  this  amount  or  any  lesser  sum 
standing  to  his  credit  in  share  capital  should  be 
transferred  to  the  re.serve  fund,  and  on  such  moneys 
to  his  credit  being  absorbed,  he  should  cease  to  be  a 
member.  The  right  is  reserved  to  the  directors  to 
remit  the  amount  of  los.  or  any  portion  of  it  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  purchase  was  due  to 
causes  beyond  the  member's  control.  Measures  like 
this  seem  drastic,  but  are  necessary  if  any  co-opera- 
tive concern   is  to  be  a   success.     No  business  can 
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succeed  without  funds,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  it  is 
ridiculous  that  hirge  co-operative  concerns  should 
be  started  only  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  members'  own  business.  Such  a 
concern  is  not  like  an  ordinary  business,  as  it  is 
dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the  trade  which 
members  themselves  bring  it.  Th<^  principle  of 
co-oj)erative  societies  is  too  gfx)d  a  one  to  b*^'  lost, 
and  the  e-xample  of  the  Victorian  society  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  in  other  States  where  Co-operative 
concerns  are  started. 

A   very    hopeful    sign   of   the  times 

Women  and       is  the  conference  of  women  which 

National  Affairs,    i^^g   been    held    in    Brisbane   during 

the  month.  It  was  keenly  interest- 
ing to  read  the  record  of  the  debates  and  to  note 
the  .sound  common-sense  which  was  talked  by  the 
delegates.  Incidentallv  it  expressed  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  Home  Government  in  refusing  to  allow 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  human  family  the 
right  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  national 
affairs.  Such  abstruse  subjects  as  the  ecx)nomic  in- 
dependence of  women,  the  best  methods  of  interest- 
ing the  rising  generation  in  Commonwealth  welfare, 
linance  and  railways,  etc.,  were  discussed  with  a 
freedom  and  intelligence  that  are  only  to  be  ex- 
perienced when  women  are  allowed  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  men  in  the  discussion  of  national  af- 
fairs. The  development  of  women  in  this  respect 
in  Australia  with  universal  franchise  is  remark- 
able, and  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  they 
will  take  their  place  in  our  national  councils.  If 
they  would  bring  to  the  discussion  of  Federal  mat- 
ters a  little  more  refinement  than  has  been  exhibited 
latelv  in  the  Federal  House,  that  dav  mav  well  be 
hurried  on. 

The  question  of  a   Federal  capital 

Federal  Capital     site  .seems  to  have  taken  a  step  for- 

Site.  ward  in  the  recommendation  of  the 

Advisory  Board  with  respect  to  the 
situation  for  the  Federal  capital.  The  Minister  for 
Homt-  Affairs  has  stated  that  arrangements  for  the 
cession  to  the  Commonwealth  of  an  area  surrounding 
the  Yass-Canberra  site,  will  be  proceeded  with. 
Federal  members  ran  hardlv  do  other  than  proceed 
with  thf  (]uestion  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  Federal 
city,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  history  of  Australia  it 
does  seem  a  superfluity  to  try  to  establish  it  in  an,  at 
present,  almost  uninhabited  district.  We  have  no 
doubt  in  our  own  minds  of  the  unsuitability  of  the 
l)lace  proposed.  Whv  Dalgcty,  which  pt)sses.ses  far 
more  natural  attractions  should  be  passed  over,  is  a 


puzzle,  and  can  only  be  put  down  to  political  wire 
pulling.  One  may  be  pardoned,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  hoping  that  something  will  happen  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth 
ca})ital  at  the  place  that  is  mentioned. 

The      Advisory      Board       on      the 

A  Rose-Tinted       Federal    capital    site   has   made    its 

Report.  report,   and  has  evidently  seen  the 

district  through  rose-tinted  spec- 
tacles. Its  report  is  distinctly  favourable,  too 
favourable.  The  site  it  suggests  for  a  town,  taking 
into  consideration  aspect  and  panoramic  value,  rail- 
way facilities  and  other  essential  and  desirable  fea- 
tures is  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ainslie  and  the 
Black  Mountain.  The  conservation  of  water  for 
ornamental  purposes  would  be  supplied  by  the 
Molongo  River.  The  water  supply  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Cotter  River.  The  report  states 
that  the  latter  river  would  supply  a  town  of  about 
50,000  people.  But  engineering  works  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  rivers, 
and,  unhappily,  that  part  of  Australia,  like  many 
others,  suffers  somewhat  severely  from  drought,  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration in  conne<.;tion  with  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  city.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  re- 
port to  indicate  that  the  Yass-Canberra  site  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Dalgety  one;  far  from  it,  and 
we  are  not  by  any  means  alone  in  believing  that  the 
future  Federal  city  should  be  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard  when  it  would  have  the  natural  advantages 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  appro- 
priately beautiful  city. 

After    the    foregoing    w'as    printed, 

Tu*  ^*^"j      ,     and  just  as  we  are  going  to  press, 

Conference.        there  comes  the  announcement  that 

the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Pre- 
miers have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  they 
should  recommend  to  their  respective  Parliaments. 
They  have  agreed  to  settle  the  financial  problem 
by  a  payment  of  25s.  per  head  of  the  population 
from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States,  which  is 
estimated  to  give  the  Federal  Treasurer  this  year 
an  approximate  additional  ^2.500,000,  in  addition 
to  which  the  States  will  l>ear  the  cost  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  to  the  extent  of  ;^6oo,ooo  for  the  current 
year.  This  arrangement  will  probably  render  the 
issue  of  Treasury  bonds  unnecessary.  We  do  not 
at  all  agree  that  this  is  the  wisest  thing.  Far  better 
would  it  have  been  to  have  let  Commonwealth  and 
States  go  on-  their  res|:)ective  paths. 


Progressive  UontlUy.'\  fSouth  Africa 

The  Fight  for  Equal  Rights. 


Lustige  Blatter.] 


At  the  South  Pole. 


The  Penguin  :  "  What  a  crazy  world  it. is  !    Men  fly  and 
birds  run." 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

Karageorgevitch's  Throne. 

It  would  be  a  good   thing"  if  good  Dame  Europa  had  that 
tooth  with  the  quite  rotten  crown  pulled  out  before  all  the  teeth 
near  get  rotten  too 
this. 


La  Sii/wiiette.'] 


[Paris. 


M.   Clemenceau's  Difficulties. 


Some  of  them  are  rotten  enough  without . 


The  French  Premier's  troubles  are  represented 
as  multiplying  on  all  hands  ;  he  will  be  fortunate 
(says  the  cartoonist)  if  he  escapes  all  these  furious 
animals. 


Photo^rafih  by\ 


[£.  H.  Mills. 


LIEUTENANT    SHACKLETON. 


The  popular  British  sailor  who  planted  the  Union  Jack  nearer  the  pole  of  the  earth  than  any  other  man  has 
approached,  and  who  told  the  story  of  his  voyage  into  the  Great  White  Silence  of  the  South  before  a  spell-bound^ 
audience  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Tune  28lh. 


A  Remarkable 
Discovery. 


LONDON,  July  ist,  1909. 
The  heart  of  the  Empire  is  still 
sound.  That  is  the  message  which 
the  Colonial  Editors,  who  have 
spent  three  weeks  in  little  Eng- 
land, are  taking  back  with  them  to  the  Dominions 
oversea.  Thanks  to  the  pestilent  habit  indulged 
in  for  party  purposes  by  the  Tariff  Reformers  of  crab- 
bing the  old  country  at  every  turn,  an  impression  had 
actually  been  created  outside  these  islands  that  the 
British  at  home  had  taken  their  place  among  the  dying 
nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  his 
satellites  proclaimed  aloud  on  every  platform  that  our 
trade  and  commerce  were  doomed.  Every  important 
industry  was  declared  to  be  dying  or  dead.  Reckless 
to  the  verge  of  criminality,  these  new  revolutionists 
lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the  national  credit 
and  belittling  the  reputation  of  our  industries. 
Seldom  has  a  pestilent  brood  of  traitors  been  nursed 
into  life  amid  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  criminal 
war.  What  Mr,  Chamberlain  did  for  our  manufactures 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  did  for  our  navy,  and  Mr. 
Grayson  and  his  Socialists  for  our  social  system.    No 


wonder,  then,  that  our  kin  beyond  the  seas,  believing,  as 
many  of  them  do,  that  it  is  the  Unionist  Press  which 
cares  most  for  the  Emoire,  had  come  to  believe  that 
John  Bull  was  in  a  bad  way.  We  were  supposed  to 
be  decadent,  if  not  quite  dead.  And  the  only  hope 
that  remained  to  us  was  to  hoist  the  white  flag  of  Pro- 
tection and  eke  out  a  few  more  years  of  miserable 
existence  behind  a  10  per  cent,  zareeba.  No  wonder 
that  our  Colonial  guests  were  amazed  almost  beyond 
power  of  utterance  when  they  found  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  still  sound  and  Britain  throbbing  with  lusty 
life. 

The  moral  of  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  this  discovery  is 
that  the  people  who  for  Party 
purposes  have  persistently  vilified 
their  Motherland  in  the  hearing  of  all  her  children 
should  henceforth  have  the  decency  to  shut  up. 
The  plundering  crew  of  Protectionists  who  masquer- 
ade as  Tariff  Reformers  are  proof  to  all  appeals 
to  their  conscience  or  to  their  patriotism.  It  is 
the  loot  that  they  are  after,  and  you  might  as  well 
read  the^  Ten  Commandments  to  a  pirate  as  speak  of 


The  Moral  of  It. 


Photo^aph  byi] 


The  Imperial  Press  Delegates  at  the  Aldershot  Review. 
Mr.  Haldane,  the  War  Minister,  is  inspecting  the  Iroops  accompanied  by  the  Delegates, 


\Gale  and  Polden, 
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ethical  considerations  to  these  assailants  of  Free  Trade. 
But  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  ought  to  constrain 
these  traducers  to  keep  silence.  A  glance  at  the 
messages  which  a  score  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  Colonial  guests  have  written  for  the  old  folks 
in  the  Homeland  will  suffice  to  show  how  keenly  our 
Dominions  resent  this  persistent  misrepresentation 
of  the  energy,  the  vitality,  and  the  vigorous  youth  of 
Great  Britain.  We  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  slack, 
as  Sir  Robert  Stout  says,  in  many  directions.  But 
if    Sir    Robert    had    spent    a    little    time     in    the 


The 

Drunken  Helot 

in 

Delirium  Tremens. 


Jingoism  has  long  had  its  drunken 
helot  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  But 
last  month  the  drunken  helot  was 
exhibited — or  rather  he  exhibited 
himself — in  a  semi-articulate  frenzy  of  political  delirium 
tremens.  His  amazing  "  poem"  in  the  Morning Post^ 
with  what  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  justly  called  its"  harsh 
gibberish,"  was  unworthy,  merely  regarded  as  doggerel, 
of  a  drunken  sing-song  in  a  low  pot-house.  What  a 
Caliban  we  have  here !  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
this    poor    wreck    was     once     capable    of    writing 


Scene  at  the  Presentation  of  Colours  to  the  Territorial  Army  at  Windsor,  June  19th. 


North  of  England  he  would  probably  have  revised 
his  judgment.  No  one  objects  to  healthy  criticism, 
even  of  the  most  ruthless  description,  when  a  moral 
evil  is  to  be  attacked  or  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  international  law  exposed.  But  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  criticism 
based  upon  a  robust  faith  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land being  great  enough  for  her  to  confess  that  she 
has  done  wrong,  and  a  hateful,  carping,  cavilling, 
pessimistic  reviling  indulged  in  merely  to  snatch 
a  party  advantage  or  to  gratify  a  fit  of  the 
spleen. 


the  "Jungle  Book,"  and  in  an  inspired  moment 
the  "Recessional."  Byron's  savage  line,  "France 
got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime,"  must 
be  parodied  to  explain  how  the  Banjo  Bard  of 
Jingoism  got  drunk  with  blood  in  South  Africa  in 
order  to  throw  up  such  stuff  as  this.  How  the  poor 
creature  blasphemes  his  countrymen,  how  savagely 
he  abandons  poor  little  England  to  the  destroyer! 
"  The  heart  of  a  beast  in  the  place  of  a  man's  heart 
was  given  "  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  before  he  penned 
his  last  atrocious  doggerel.  But  what  beast  ?  Out 
of  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  libel  on  the  part  of  any 


The   Progress   of   the   World. 


of  the  inmates  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  decline  to 
specify.  For  none  of  them  bespatter  the  mother 
that  bore  them  with  such  foul  slaver  as  this  "  City  of 
Brass." 

And  yet  is   there  not   something 

to  be  said  even  for  the  roarinsfs 

of  this  poor  Caliban  of  ours  ?     He 

believed   that    by    virtue    of    his 

descent    from    that    foul    dam    Sycorax    (Jingoism), 

the  Empire  was  his  in    perpetuity.      In    the    palmy 

days  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and    Lord    Milner,  when 


And  yet- 
poor  Caliban. 


pro-Boer  policy  was  attained  in  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  South  Africa,  his  sickening  horror  and  dismay 
found  vent  at  last  in  these  raucous  bellowings  of  the 
moon-calf.  Let  us  have  pity  upon  poor  Caliban,  and 
hear  with  a  certain  compassion,  not  altogether  mingled 
with  Schadenfreude,  his  pitiful  bleat. 

Professor  Bernard  Pares  has  de- 
served well  of  both  Russia  and 
Britain  by  organising  and  person- 
ally conducting  a  distinguished 
party  of  the  members  of  the  Duma  to  Great  Britain. 


Oup 
Russian  Guests. 


"The  King  entrusted  his  Colours  to  the  care  not  of  a  Regiment  but  of  an  Army." 


British  troops  were  spreading  devastation  through 
the  Republics  and  drunken  mobs  were  Maffick- 
ing   in    London    streets,    Mr.     Kipling    may    well 

I  have  im.agined  that  he  had  entered  into  his  kingdom. 

I  But  Britain  is  Prospero's  Isle,  not  Caliban's.  The 
moment  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  nation  to 
asserts  its  authority,  it  dismissed  the  Jingo  rabble, 
restored  self-government  to  South  Africa,  and 
began  again  to  live  soberly,  sanely,  and  decently 
among  its  neighbours.  For  a  time  Mr.  Kipling 
seems  to  have  been  too  bewildered  even  to  make  his 
moan.     But  when  the  triumphant    consummation  of 


Their  arrival  was  the  natural  prelude  to  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Tsar  to  Cowes.  But  while  the  Emperor 
has  often  been  in  England— he  found  his  wife  here,  and 
regarded  Queen  Victoria  with  more  than  filial  aflfec- 
tion — it  is  the  first  time  that  a  group  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  have  been  our 
national  guests.  Of  Russians  more  or  less  represen- 
tative, from  Madame  Novikoflf  to  Prince  Krapotkin, 
we  have  had  good  store.  But  never  before 
have  the  president  of  a  Russian  Parliament  and 
the  leaders  of  all  the  parties  which  are  not 
d.  otitrance  Revolutionary  or  Reactionary  been  present 
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in  our  midst.  We  are  naturally  proud  to  welcome 
these  chiefs  of  the  latest  born  of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  Mother  of  all  Tarliaments  which 
still  occupies  the  ancient  seat  at  ^Vestnlinster.  They 
have  been  right  royally  received  by  everyone,  from 
the  King  downwards,  and  they  will,  I  hope,  return 
home  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  anxious  desire  of 
our  people  to  be  friends  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
They  share  with  the  Emperor  the  burden  of  govern- 
ing a  nation  of  160,000, coo  souls,  and  we  were  glad 
indeed  to  find  them  so  stout  of  heart  and  hopeful  of 
the  future.  When  they  leave  our  shores  they  will 
carry  with  them  the  hearty  Godspeed  of  the  whole 
nation. 

At   first   sight  nothing    more  mis- 

The  Coming        chievous  could  be  imagined  than 

the  Tsar.  the    ill-mannered   and    most   im"- 

politic  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Labour  Party  protesting  against  the  reception  of  the 
Tsar  by  the  King  when  he  returns  the  Reval  visit. 
The  decencies  of  international  intercourse  were 
outraged  by  the  protest,  but  not  more  brutally 
than  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  holding  the 
Tsar  responsible  for  every  abuse  of  authority 
committed  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  anarchy  which  at  one  time  threatened 
the  dissolution  of  society  in  Russia.  Nicholas  II. 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  Russia 
in  revolution  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  teaspoons  and  rosewater.  He  is  less  of  an 
autocrat  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  on  the 
Russian  throne,  and  he  will  live  in  history  as  the  man 
to  whose  initiative  we  owe  the  Hague  Conference, 
and  as  the  first  Tsar  who  granted  Russia  a 
Parliament.  Russia  has  outgrown  her  prisons,  and 
she  suffers  from  lack  of  centralised  authority,  from 
which  many  evils  result.  But  when  the  worst  has 
been  said  about  executions,  Press  prosecutions,  and 
deportations,  as  in  India,  "  without  trial  and  without 
charge,"  the  fact  remains  that  the  Tsar  is  the  only 
visible  head  of  a  nation  of  160,000,000  with  whom 
we  can  do  business.  He  entertained  our  King,  and 
to  protest  against  our  King  showing  him  as  cordial 
hospitality  in  return  is  churlish  ill-manners,  for  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  will  one  day  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  Manifesto  published  without 

signatures    in    the    name   of    the 

Good  out  of  Evil,     t    1 v     ^  ^     .■ 

Labour    Party    protestmg   agamst 

the    Tsar's    visit    was    a    fatuous 

piece  of  political  imbecility.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  had 

proposed  to  visit  America  after  carrying  his  Home 


Rule  Bill,  what  would  the  Labour  Members  have 
thought  if  the  American  -  Irish  had  launched  a 
manifesto  against  his  reception  by  the  President  in 
order  to  revive  the  bitter  memories  of  coercion, 
the  penal  laws,  the  sufferings  of  the  dynamitards 
in  convict  prisons  ?  Yet,  niutatis  mutandis,  the 
circumstances  are  much  the  same.  Fortunately 
this  incredible  piece  of  bad  taste  and  political 
ineptitude  was  overruled  for  good.  M.  Khomiakoff, 
the  President  of  the  Duma,  found  in  it  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  repudiating,  in  the  name  of  all  his. 
colleagues,  the  attempt  to  insult  the  Tsar  in  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  Russian  liberty.  Professor  Miliukoff, 
the  leader  of  the  Cadets,  also  repudiated  this  ill-judged 
attempt  to  spoil  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  members  of  the  Duma  clearly 
see  that,  however  they  may  criticise  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  Government,  it  is  impossible  in  international 
relations  to  discriminate  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  nation.  Henceforth  we  hope  we  may  hear  no 
more  of  the  absurd  notion  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
help  the  Liberal  cause  in  Russia  by  embarrassmg 
the  Russian  Liberals  and  affording  a  handle  to  the 
Reactionaries. 

Following  the  Members  of  the 
Young  Tupiis  Russian  Duma,  a  party  of  deputies 
from  the  Turkish  Parliament  is 
coming  to  London  this  month. 
To  say  that  they  will  be  heartily  welcome  is  to 
understate  the  case  entirely.  They  will  be  greeted 
as  men  who  have  risen  from  the  dead.  Two  years 
ago  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  Member  of 
Parliament  seemed  unthinkable.  Abdul  Hamid 
was  supreme,  and  the  Young  Turks  were  as 
dust  beneath  his  feet.  To-day  the  Young  Turks  are 
on  top,  and  Abdul  Hamid  is  a  helpless  prisoner  at 
Salonika.  We  hail  our  coming  guests  as  the  precursors 
of  national  regeneration.  They  will,  I  hope,  carry 
back  at  least  one  truth  from  Britain,  and  that  is  that 
the  old  anti-Mohammedan  prejudice  no  longer  exists 
to  poison  our  politics.  If  we  have  been  anti-Turks, 
it  was  not  because  the  Turks  were  anti-Christian,  but 
because  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
anti- human.  And  one  more  truth  will,  we  trust,  be 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  that  is  that  nominal 
dependencies  like  Crete,  or  unwilling  subjects  any- 
where, are  a  weakness,  not  a  strength,  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  Government  by  consent  of  the  governed 
is  a  true  formula— a  much  better  formula  than  govern- 
ment by  the  power  of  the  sword. 


in 
London. 
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Lord  Charles   Beresford's  cam- 

The  Collapse  paign  against  the  Admiralty  has 

Lord  Charles  Beresford.culminated     in    a     fiasco.      His 

impeachment  of  the  pohcy 
which  has  commanded  the  approval  of  both  parties 
in  the  State  was  submitted  to  examination  by  an 
influential  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  to  whose 
impartiality  and  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth  Lord 
Charles  has  given  public  testimony.  After  a  long 
and  patient  hearing,  the  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  make  good  his 
indictment.  His  worst  accusations  were  proved 
to  be  the  result,  if  not  of  ignorance,  then  of 
lack  of  information.  Many  of  the  things  which  he 
declared  the  Admiralty  had  not  done  it  was  proved 
they  had  done,  and  many  of  the  things  which  he 
blamed  them  for  doing  were  shown  to  be  wise  and 
necessary.  Beaten  before  the  Cabinet  Committee, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  appealed  to  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  City.  Before  this  sympathetic  but  uncritical 
audience  he  repeated .  his  accusations  and  pro- 
pounded a  shipbuilding  programme  of  his  own. 
His  programme,  which  entailed  an  expenditure  of 
;!£"6o, 000,000,  was  as  follows  : — 

To  BE  Completed  Before  March  31ST,   1914. 

Ten  battleships 
Eighteen  second-class  cruisers. 
Eighteen  commerce  protection  cruisers. 

Twenty-four     anti-destroyers     (sea-going    torpedo-boat     de- 
stroyers). 

Fifty-two  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

Four  floating  docks. 

The  depleted  stores  made  up,  the  coaling  stations  made  up. 

The  ammunition  m.ade  up  to  the  required  strength. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  Admiralty  was 
quietly  and  steadily  carrying  out  everything  that  is 
practical  in  Lord  Charles's  programme.  There  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  forcing  an  open  door.  It  is  an 
old  trick  to  demand  what  has  already  been  granted 
in  order  to  claim  the  credit  for  having  compelled  the 
Government  to  grant  your  demand. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Lord 

The  Charles     Beresford's    unfortunate 

Two-Keels -to-One    ... 
Programme.        idiosyncrasy   that    at    a    meeting 

ostensibly  called  to  strengthen  the 

Navy  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  denounce 

as  wild  men  those  who   have   accepted   our  simple 

programme  of  two  keels  to  one.     Hitherto  we  have 

had  three  or  four  keels  to  the  German  one.     Now 

that  we  propose  to  content  ourselves  with  the  more 

modest  com.parative  strength  of  two  to  one,  it  is  Lord 

Charles  Beresford  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  darling 


of  the  Alarmists,  who  denounces  this  formula  as  certain 
to  bankrupt  the  country  by  the  colossal  expen- 
diture which  it  will  entail.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  as  a  strengthener  of  the  Navy  were 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  His  angry  protest  against 
two  keels  for  one  has  justified  our  contention.  He 
may  be  a  very  smart  officer,  as  he  is  certainly  a 
capital  demagogue,  but  no  one  who  is  against  Dread- 
7toughts  and  who  denounces  the  two-keels-for-one 
formula  can  be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  British 
naval  supremacy. 


My  Compliment 

to 
Lord  Charles- 


Having  said  this,  however,  by  way 
of  criticism,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
back  one  single  word  of  the  com- 
pliment which  I  felt  in  justice 
constrained  to  pay  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference.  In  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  discussion  on  the  Press 
and  Imperial  Defence  I  said  : — 

"  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  a  breezy  sailor-man 
whose  speeches  we  are  always  glad  to  hear.  But 
Lord  Charles  would,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  our  Chair- 
man, Lord  Esher,  when  he  said  that  there  were  other 
elements  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  than  ships 
and  soldiers.  For  instance,  I  may  mention  one,  and 
in  this,  I  am  sure,  Lord  Charles  will  agree  with  me. 
The  maintenance  of  loyalty  and  discipline  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  is 
quite  as  important  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  as  the 
building  of  Dreadnoughts.  ('  Hear,  hear,'  from  Lord 
Charles.)  If,  for  instance,  we  could  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  a  general  or  an  admiral  spending  his  time 
and  energy  in  intriguing  against  his  official  superiors, 
everyone  must  agree  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Empire.  For 
if  we  could  imagine  such  an  incredible  thing  as 
that  of  an  admiral  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
using  his  great  position  in  London  Society  and 
employing  the  efforts  of  all  his  friends  on  the  Press  to 
denounce,  to  calumniate,  and  to  denigrer  his  official 
superior,  who  had  been  placed  in  office  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  of  both 
political  parties,  would  that  not  be  more  detrimental 
to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  than  the  loss  of  a 
Dreadnought  ?  I  am  quite  sure  if  so  monstrous  a 
criminal  ever  existed,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
were  in  supreme  command,  he  would  hang  the  traitor 
to  the  yardarm  of  his  own  ship,  and  all  the  nation 
would  cry  '  God  speed  the  Deed.' "  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 
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I  proceeded   to  say  that,  having 

paid  so    high    a   trihute   to    Lord 

-And  a  Criticism.    ^^^^^^^    Beresford's   zeal    for   the 

maintenance  of  sound  discipline 
in  the  Navy,  1  hoped  he  would  pardon  me  if  I 
entered  upon  a  word  of  criticism.  I  went  on  to 
say  : — 

"  I  regretted  very  much  to  hear  from  Lord  Charles, 
especially  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  where  the 
editors  from  all  the  dominions  beyond  the  sea  were 
present,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  war,  and  that 
we  had  not  created  a  strategical  bureau  at  the 
Admiralty.  For  what  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
such  disparaging  criticism  on  our  guests  from  beyond 
the  sea  ?  In  the  last  thirty  years  this  nation  has  spent 
millions  like  water  in  order  to  build  and  maintain  a 
supreme  Navy.  We  have  grudged  no  expense ;  we 
have  spared  no  labour.  We  had  put  first  one  party 
in  office  and  then  another,  with  instructions  to  spare 
nothing  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy.  If 
then  after  all  these  unremitting  exertions  the  men  of 
the  oversea  dominions  were  told  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  war,  and  that  we  had  not  even  a 
strategical  bureau  at  Whitehall,  what  conclusion  could 
they  come  to  but  that  we  of  the  Old  Country  were  no 
longer  competent  to  direct  the  government  of  the 
Empire  ?  To  produce  such  an  impression  seemed  to 
me  about  the  worst  disservice  Lord  Charles  could 
render  to  the  Empire." 


Work  and  Talk. 


Meantime,  while  the  praters  are 
talking,  the  Admiralty  and  the  fleets 
at  its  command  are  working. 
Unchronicled  by  any  of  the  news- 
papers, almost  unnoticed  by  the  public  engrossed  in 
politics  and  sport,  our  (Ireat  Armada  of  374  vessels, 
fully  equipped  for  instant  war,  put  to  sea  on  June 
17  th  for  the  manoeuvres.  This  vast  array  of  modern 
warships,  from  the  monster  Dreadnought  to  the  tiny 
but  deadly  submarine,  sailed  out  silent  and  unnoticed 
into  the  North  Sea  to  go  through  the  evolutions  and 
manauvres  which  would  be  carried  out  in  war. 
And  so  far  everything  has  gone  smoothly.  Only 
one  mishap  occurred,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  When  proceeding 
down  the  Channel  in  a  dense  fog  the  second-class 
cruiser  Sappho  was  run  into  and  badly  holed  by  a 
merchant  steamer  of  the  same  name.  As  the  Sappho 
was  one  of  the  vessels  whose  nucleus  crew  had  been 
just  raised  to  war  strength,  the  cry  was  raised 
by  Lord  Charles's  friends  in  the  Press,  "  A  nucleus 
crew  disaster."  But  the  splendid  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  Sappho's  crew  shone  with  such  lustre 
as  to  convert  what  it  was  hoped  would  be  a  discredit 
into  a  brilliant  demonstration  of  seamanlike  efficiency. 


All  the  crew  were  rescued  in  perfect  order,  the  ship 
was  towed  into  Dover  Harbour,  the  huge  hole  in 
her  side  was  promptly  stopped,  in  a  few  days  she  was 
repaired  and  took  her  proper  place  in  the  mimic 
Naval  war.  In  face  of  such  everyday  feats  of 
heroism  and  skill  as  this,  why  Naval  officers  should  be 
perpetually  crabbing  the  Navy  and  its  administrators  is 
a  mystery  past  finding  out.  Even  if  the  first  duty  of 
man  is  "  to  down  Fisher,"  patriotism  and  pride  in  the 
service  should  not  be  sacrificed  wholesale  even  to 
attain  a  mere  personal  end. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
Lieutenant  of  the  London  season  was  the 
Shaekieton.         welcome   accorded  to  Lieutenant 

Shackleton  and  his  brave  com- 
panions on  their  return  from  their  exploration  in  the 
Antarctic  regions.  It  is  well  that  popular  triumph 
should  be  accorded  to  other  than  military  heroes. 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  and  his  companions  have  been 
the  lions  of  the  month,  and  never  did  a  lion  roar 
more  modestly  and  more  becomingly  than  the  gallant 
hero,  who  in  his  speeches  has  shown  a  fund  of  dry 
humour  not  usually  found  among  such  men.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  which  he  said  in  his 
address  at  the  dirmer  given  by  Mr.  Heinemann  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel  was  that,  although  "  he  did  not  set 
up  for  being  religious  or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing,  he 
and  his  companions  had  come  back  from  the  desolate 
wastes  of  the  Antarctic  wilderness  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  in  a  special  manner  the 
subject  of  the  protecting  care  of  a  Higher  Power. 
Again  and  again  they  had  been  delivered  from  perils 
when  all  human  aid  was  impossible."  It  was  said 
long  ago  that  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  ;  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  had  been  face  to 
face  with  death  in  the  great  solitudes  of  Nature 
become  more  conscious  than  other  men  of  the 
nearness  and  reality  of  the  great  invisible  Power 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

This  month  a  very  important  Con- 

The  Colonies        ference   will   be  held  in  ;  London 

Imperial  Defence,    between  the  Imperial  Government 

and  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  oversea  as  to  the  share  which  each 
shall  take  in  Imperial  Defence.  The  Conference 
has  been  precipitated  by  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  each  of  whom 
offered  to  contribute  a  Dreadnought  to  the  Imperial 
Navy.  The  Canadians  did  not  throw  their  offer  into 
terms  of  Dreadnoughts,  but  they  intimated  that  they 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  their  uttermost  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.     This  demonstration  of  the 
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of 

Mr.  Carnegie. 


closeness  of  the  tie  between  the  Motherland  and  her 
sons  beyond  the  sea  is  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 
But  it  is  most  deplorable  that  the  detestable  spirit  of 
political  partisanship  should  have  led  some  Unionists 
to  endeavour  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  Colonial 
offer.  Happily,  this  was  nowhere  more  reprobated 
than  in  the  Colonies  themselves. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  now  once 
more  in  his  earthly  paradise  at 
Skibo,  is  no  doubt  enjoying  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  struggling  to  realise  a  certain  percentage  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  wealth  in  endeavouring  to  carry  a 
Budget  which  is  largely  based  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's 
own  writings.  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  may  be  remembered, 
holds  that  the  State  has  so  much  right  to  the  unearned 
increment  of  great  estates  that  he  has  publicly  advo- 
cated a  fifty  per  cent,  death  duty,  a  counsel  of 
perfection  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  at 
present  even  aspire.  Another  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
characteristic  ideas  was  communicated  to  the  Twies 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  suggested  that  England  should 
take  the  initiative  in  proposing  to  abolish  all  mari- 
time warfare.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  this  would 
operate  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  If  no  shot 
may  be  fired  at  sea,  then  what  should  we  do  sup- 
posing some  hostile  neighbour  were  to  ferry  over 
an  army  of  a  quarter  pf  a  million  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  on  our  shores  ?  Mr.  Carnegie, 
I  presume,  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  the  sea 
as  a  means  of  transporting  soldiers  from  one 
spot  to  another,  a  prohibition  which  would  at  once 
cut  up  by  the  roots  our  Empire  in  India.  If,  then, 
maritime  war  is  abolished,  our  frontier  would  at  once 
become  contiguous  with  that  of  Germany,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  this  specific  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
would  be  the  adoption  by  England  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  every  citizen.  This  is  hardly  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  least  of  all 
by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

No  peers,  some  much  overdue 
knighthoods,  and  one  or  two  jobs 
— these  sum  up  our  verdict  on 
the  Birthday  honours  list.  It  is 
almost  like  a  resurrection  to  find  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  figuring  among  the  new  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. No  public  man  once  so  prominent  and  pro- 
mising has  so  completely  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye.  General  Sir  William  Butler  has  been  added 
to  the  Irish  Privy  Council — a  tardy  and  inadequate 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  his  private  counsels 
to  the  Government  in   1899  had  been    attended  to 


United 
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King's  Birthday. 


Lord  Milner  would  never  have  been  able  to  plunge 
us  into  war.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  man  who  for  a 
generation  has  been  practically  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  is  less  honoured  by  a  knighthood  than  he 
honours  the  order  by  consenting  to  accept  it.  "  Toby, 
M.P.,"  is  knighted  with  universal  approval ;  Dr.  Carlaw 
Martin,  who  holds  the  fort  for  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Dundee,  is  knighted  as  a  staunch  and  valiant  fighter 
for  the  faith.  I  suppose  it  is  to  show  the  impartiality 
of  the  Government  that  they  have  at  the  same 
time  knighted  Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  IVesfern  Mail 
and  of  the  News  of  the  World — a  vehement,  not  to 
say  virulent,  opponent  of  Liberal  policy  in  general, 
and  of  the  Budget  in  particular.  In  Sir  W.  P.  Hartley 
we  see  a  tribute  paid  to  the  high  public  spirit  of  one 
of  the  best  of  our  North-country  philanthropists. 
The  knighthood  given  to  Edwin  Pears  was  well 
earned  in  1876,  when  his  letters  led  to  the  liberation 
of  Bulgaria.  Another  long  overdue  knighthood  is 
that  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Tree,  whose  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Theatre  deserve  the  grateful  recognition 
of  all  lovers  of  the  Drama. 

About  the  time  these  pages  reach 
the  eye  of  the  reader  the  most 
distinguished  company  of  South 
African  statesmen  that  ever 
sailed  in  one  ship  will  be  arriving  in  England. 
President  Steyn  will  be  with  us  once  more,  General 
Botha,  Mr.  Fischer,  and  with  them  General  Smuts  and 
General  Herzog,  the  foremost  and  ablest  Boers  in 
South  Africa.  With  them  come  the  leaders  of  the 
Johannesburg  capitalists  and  many  other  notable 
representatives  of  the  British  South  African  com- 
munity. They  will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome, 
and  everything  will  be  done  to  honour  the  men  who 
have  built  up  a  united  Dominion  on  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  a  long  and  obstinately  contested  war.  We 
shall  accept  practically  as  it  stands  whatever  they 
agree  among  themselves  to  offer  us,  for  since  Natal 
voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of 
unification,^  White  South  Africa  is  a  unit  in  this 
question.  But  in  the  interest  of  White  South 
Africa  itself  it  will  be  well  for  their  delegates 
to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  ,the  fly 
in  the  pot  of  ointment  which  causes  it,  if  not 
to  stink,  to  have  anything  but  a  savoury  odour  in  the 
nostrils  of  John  Bull,  is  the  most  inadequate  provi- 
sion made  in  the  Act  of  Union  for  the  retention  of 
the  native  franchise  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  protected  independence  of  Basuto- 
land  and  other  native  territories.  Cecil  Rhodes' 
formula.     Equal    rights    for    every    educated    man. 
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resardiess  of  colour,  is  the  formula  of  civilisation  and 
progress.  If  the  South  African  Dominion  is  founded 
on  any  other  principle,  like  the  American  Republic, 
which  recognised  slavery,  it  will  have  a  terrilile  look- 
ing forward  to  of  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  House  of  Commons,  after 
six  days  of  strenuous  debate,  by 
aid  of  the  closure  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  first  clause  of  the 
Finance  Bill  on  June  30th.  At  this  rate  Parliament 
will  be  sitting  at  Christmas,  and  even  then  various 
clauses  of  the  Bill  may  still  await  discussion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  real  issue  will  be  fought  out, 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  country. 
The  Liberals  were  at  first  somewhat  slow 
to  recognise  this,  but  they  have  now  organ- 
ised a  Budget  League  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  which  is  going  to  carry  the 
fiery  cross  through  the  constituencies.  The  issue, 
although  complicated  in  its  details,  is  in  principle 
exceedingly  simple.  Everyone  agrees  that  more 
money  must  be  raised.  The  Government  maintains 
that  the  increased  burden  must  be  laid  upon  the 
backs  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  Hence 
they  are  increasing  the  income  tax  on  the  largest 
incomes,  increasing  the  death  duties  on  great  fortunes, 
and  making  provision  so  that  the  community  at  large 
may  share  in  the  increase  of  value  which  is  due  to 
the  increase  of  population  and  enterprise  of  the 
nation.  Against  all  these  proposals  the  Opposi- 
tion is  up  in  arms.  Their  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  proper  people  to  pay  any  increased  taxation 
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are  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich.  The  Government 
does  not  spare  the  poor,  for  it  has  increased  the  taxation 
on  intoxicants  and  tobacco  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  increased  burden  home  to  the  back  of  every  man. 
But  that  does  not  suffice  the  Opposition.  Although 
they  shrink  from  formulating  any  other  plan  of  raising 
the  money,  the  idea  that  is  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
is  obviously  that  the  food  of  the  poor  should  be 
taxed.  The  sugar,  bread  and  meat  of  the  labouring 
man  ought  to  be  artificially  increased  in  price  in 
order  that  the  rich  man  may  escape  more  taxation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  enormous  majority  of  the  electors 
are  not  rich,  the  Budget  League  ought  not  to  find  its 
task  very  difficult. 

Prince    Billow    was   defeated    last 
month   in   the    Efeichstag   by   the 
invincible  repugnance  of  his  Con- 
servative  friends    to    accept    the 
new  taxes  which  he  declares  to  be   indispensable  if 
the  German  Empire  is  to  remain  solvent.      He  there- 
upon resigned,  and  although  his  resignation  has  not 
been  accepted,  it  looks  as  if  his   Ministerial  career 
were  drawing  to  a  close.     But  who  is  to  take  his  place 
no  one  at  present  seems  to  have  the  faintest  idea. 
Certainly  the    Emperor  will   have    to   look  very  far 
afield  before  he  finds  another  statesman  as  subtle  and 
as  strong,  as  capable  in  debate,  and  as  resourceful  in 
council    as    Prince    Biilow.      Baron    Marschall    von 
Bieberstein  might  be  spared  from  Constantinople  and 
might  become  Chancellor,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
would  be  even  more  unpopular  with  the  agrarians  than 
Prince  Biilow.     Rumours  of  dissolution  are  current ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  dissolution  would  mend 
matters  unless,  indeed,  Herr  Dernburg,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  could  ride  the  whirlwind,  outride  the  storm 
and   secure    his    crew   an  electoral    victory    on    the 
Budget,  such  as  he  achieved  last  General  Election  on 
another  issue. 

On  the  27th  of  July  the  four 
Powers  are  under  pledge  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  Island 
of  Crete,  where  they  have,  under 
the  authority  of  Europe,  developed  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Island.  The  Cretans  were  led  to  suppose 
that  when  the  troops  retired  they  would  be  free  to 
annex  themselves  to  Greece.  For  they  already,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  had  assumed  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  Greek  subjects.  But  the  Turks,  who 
have  lost  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  their  suzerainty  over 
Bulgaria,  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  concurring 
that  they  will  not  agree  to  the  final  disappearance  of 


The  Danger 

in 

Crete. 
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their  flag  from  an  island  which  they  won  by  the 
sword,  and  which  they  have  held  for  centuries,  and 
they  are  even  showing  a  disposition  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  autonomy  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Cretans.  That,  of  course,  will  not  be  allowed.  The 
Turkish  minority  in  the  island  complain  of  ill-treat- 
ment, and  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople 
is  threatening  to  make  their  complaints  a  pretext  for 
bringing  the  Cretan  question  before  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cretans  are  swearing  that  as  soon  as 
the  troops  go  they  will  insist  on  being  annexed  to 
Greece.  The  Powers  have  decided  to  compromise ; 
while  withdrawing  the  international  troops  they  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  small  international  fleet  to 
protect  the  status  quo.  The  Greek  Government  is 
impatient  to  annex  the  island,  and  its  annexation 
has  been  proclaimed  by  its  inhabitants,  but  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  both  at  Athens  and  in 
Crete  the  Greeks  will  not  risk  sacrificing  the  sub- 
stance fpr  the  shadow.  The  only  privilege  not 
enjoyed  by  the  Cretans  to-day  which  they  would 
possess  if  the  annexation  were  accomplished,  is  that 
they  cannot  send  deputies  to  the  Parliament  at 
Athens,  for  which  they  have  compensation  in  not 
being  asked  to  pay  taxes  to  Greece.  The  one  thing 
absolutely  necessary  is  that  the  four  Powers  should 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  subject 
only  to  the  substitution  of  a  small  international  fleet 
for  the  present  international  garrison.  If  the  Cretans 
had  a  single  solid  grievance  there  might  be  some 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  course,  but  as  they 
are  as  free  from  Turkish  oppression  as  if  they  were 
already  part  and  parcel  of  the  Greek  Kingdom,  it  is 
monstrous  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  merely 
for  a  change  in  a  label. 

The  Congo  Reform  Association 
is  up  in  revolt  against  the  nofi 
posstitmis  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Mr.  Morel!  has  essayed  a  singu- 
larly able  State  paper,  in  which  he  arraigns  the  policy 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  be  disposed  to 
favour.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Morell  could  find  no 
word  of  eulogy  sufficient  to  applaud  what  appeared 
to  be  the  resolute  determination  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  insist  upon  the  reform  of  the  Vampire  State.  It 
is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  he  should  complain 
when  he  finds  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  resolute  deter- 
mination appears  to  have  vanished  into  thin  air.  I 
can  sympathise  with  Mr.  Morell,  because  I  have  been 
through  the  same  experience  with  Sir  Edward  Grey 
myself.  As  it  was  at  the  Hague,  so  it  seems  to  be 
now  :  resolute  determination  to  do  the  right  thing, 
followed  by  a  vain  lament  that  nothingcan  be  done.  We 


The  Congo. 


can  all  understand  Sir  Edward  Grey's  difficulties,  but 
surely  there  is  some  difference  between  throwing  up 
the  sponge  altogether  and  forcing  an  issue  that  would 
precipitate  a  general  war.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Congo  Free  State  is  a 
violation  of  the  charter  originally  granted  to  the 
Congo  Association  which  was  taken  over  by  King 
Leopold  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  for  decision.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  every  article  in  the 
original  charter  has  been,  violated,  an  international 
commission  (Tenquete  should  be  despatched  to  the 
Congo  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  upon 
which  a  Tribunal  might  then  proceed  to  pronounce 
judgment.  If  the  sending  of  a  British  gunboat  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  would  precipitate  war,  it 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  sent ;  but  not  even  the 
permanent  advisers  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  appear 
to  control  his  policy  whenever  it  comes  to  a  crisis, 
would  venture  to  assert  that  a  demand  by  England 
alone,  still  less  by  England  and  America,  that  the 
question  should  be  sent  to  the  Supreme  Inter- 
national Court  for  a  judicial  decision,  would  involve 
us  in  war. 

When  writing  about  the  Vampire 

Our  Own  Little      State  on  the  Congo   I    have    not 

Congo  State.        been    unmindful    of  the  fact  that 

it  is  alleged,  apparently  with  too 
much  trath,  that  our  own  hands  are  not  altogether 
clean.  There  is  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  far 
Pacific  which  have  been  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  a 
fortunate  English  company.  The  Pacific  Phosphates 
Company  bought  from  the  ignorant  natives  the  right 
to  carry  off  the  phosphates,  which  constitute  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  islands,  for  a  beggarly  sum  of 
^50  a  year.  The  company  is  now  making  a  profit  of 
about  ^85,000  the  half-year  out  of  the  phosphates  thus 
acquired.  If  any  ingenious  person  will  put  together 
the  principles  of  taxation  laid  down  by  the  present 
Government  and  the  practice  of  their  representatives 
in  taxing  the  natives  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  they 
will  be  able  to  construct  a  very  amusing  contrast. 
The  facts,  however,  are  by  no  means  amusing  to  the 
natives.  They  are  said  to  be  taxed  in  copra  until 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  famine,  subjected 'to  forced 
labour,  and  flogged  mercilessly.  In  short,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Gilbert  Islands  are  an  English  Congo 
on  a  small  scale,  and  one  which  ought  to  make  us 
moderate  the  vehemence  of  our  criticisms  of  the 
action  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  cocoa  island.  The 
matter  is  fingered  in  very  perfunctory  fashion  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  But  why  does  not  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever, 
who  is  said  to  be  interested  in  the  Phosphate  Com- 
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pany,  insist  upon  a  searching  and  impartial  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  scandal  ?  If  the  Government  will  not 
act,  the  Phosphate  Company  could  easily  afford  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  out  of  its  overflowing 
exchequer  to  pay  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  to  go  out  and 
bring  back  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  about  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Two    small     social     reforms    for 

which   the    Review   of   Reviews 

has    laboured    ever  since  its    first 

I)ublicalion  seem    to  be  in  a  fair 

way  of  getting  realised  twenty  years  after  date.     The 

first    is    the    demand   which  we  made  for  one  day's 

rest    in    seven   for    all  policemen  and    all    municipal 


The 

Prohibition 

of 

Betting  News 


publish  betting  odds  on  races.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  far  this  attempt  to  cope  with  one  of  the 
plagues  of  modern  times  will  succeed.  If  it  is 
successful  in  the  Transvaal  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Mother  country  will  some  day  follow  suit. 

What  is   called  the  thirteenth  raid 
The  Suffragettes     of  the  Suffragettes  upon  the  Palace 
the  Law.  o^    Westminster    took    place    on 

the  night  of  June  29th.  A  force 
of  three  thousand  policemen,  horse  and  foot, 
sufficed  to  keep  the  approaches  clear,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Sessional  order, 
and  to  forbid  a  deputation  of  seven  ladies 
access    to    the    Prime    Minister.      The   necessity    of 


"  Topical ; 
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Women  in  the  Army  :  The  First  Aid  Yeomanry  Corps  in  Camp  at  Lee. 


employees.  Although  with  much  groaning  and 
wringing  of  hands,  the  authorities  have  at  last 
agreed  that  the  police  are  entitled  to  this  Sab- 
batical charter,  and  in  future  the  guardians  of 
our  streets  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  one 'day's 
rest  in  seven  which  ought  to  be  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  human  being.  The  other  is  not  so 
near  realisation,  but  its  being  introduced  by  the 
Transvaal  Legislature  is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign  that, 
say  in  another  twenty  years,  our  ideas  may  be 
accepted  by  the  civilised  world.  The  Transvaal  Bill 
is  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  betting.  It  consists  of 
several  provisions,  but  the  one  vital  clause  is  that 
which  makes  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  newspaper  to 


making  similar  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
Legislature  from  the  visits  of  the  disfranchised  plead- 
ing to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 
had  entailed  upon  the  London  County  Council  an 
expenditure  of  ;^io,ooo.  The  members  of  the  depu- 
tation wished  to  assert  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
right  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  present  their  petition 
and  state  their  grievances  to  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  their 
claim  was  one  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  and  jury  should  be  taken. 
But  the  Government  appear  to  be  as  anxious  to 
evade    the    issue  in    the     Law  Courts   as    Members 
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have  been  to  evade  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  question  in  the  House.  Hence  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  and  Mrs.  Saul  Solomon,  in  order  to  force 
a  trial  committed  a  nominal  assault  upon  the  police 
inspectors  who  barred  their  way.  The  story  goes  that 
after  Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  smitten  the  officer  gently 
on  one  cheek  he  turned  to  her  the  other,  saying  that 
the  first  "  blow "  was  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  his 
arresting  her  on  a  charge  of  assault.  Thereupon  she 
smote  him  upon  the  other  also,  and  his  hat  was 
knocked  off,  and  he  then  m.arched  her  off  in  custody. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  technical  assault 
will  secure  the  Suffiragettes  an  opportunity  of  raising 
the  question  before  a  jury  of  their  countrymen. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 

Why  not  Treat      difficulty — nay,  the  impossibility — 

Women  Seriously?  of  bringing  into  Court  the  illegaUty 

committed  by  the  Government  of 
1887  in  suppressing  the  right  of  public  meeting  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Cardinal  Manning  advised  me  in 
those  days  to  arrange  with  the  police  for  a  technical 
assault  and  battery,  but  the  issue  was  never  properly 
raised.  If  this  were  the  only  regrettable  incident  in 
this  agitation  it  might  pass  unnoticed.  But  unfortu- 
nately it  does  not  stand  alone.  The  whole  trouble 
has  arisen  from  the  abdication  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  its  proper  functions.  If,  in  the  first 
Session  of  this  Parliament,  the  430  odd  members  who 
pledged  themselves  to  support  woman's  suftrage  had 
taken  the  first  available  opportunity  of  raising  a 
serious  debate  on  the  subject,  they  might  have 
avoided  all  the  subsequent  trouble.  But  the  420  did 
not  treat  the  question  seriously.  They  evaded 
debate,  they  burked  the  issue,  and  then  the  women 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  At  last  they 
succeeded  in  extorting  from  a  most  reluctant  Prime 
Minister  a  promise  that  under  certain  contin- 
gencies he  would  assent  to  a  clause  enfranchis- 
ing women  being  tacked  on  to  the  Ministerial 
Reform  Bill  which  is  to  wind  up  the  last  Session  of 
the  present  Parliament.  This  concession,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  never  been  properly  recog- 
nised, ought  to  have  been  explained  and  defended  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  Suffragettes  by  asking  him 
to  receive  a  deputation  afforded  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  vindicating  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  once  again  evil  counsels  prevailed. 
Mr.  Asquith  refused  to  grant  the  women  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  would  never  have  refused  to  men 
under  similar  circumstances.  Temper  being  up  on 
both  sides,  the  thirteenth  raid  was  the  result. 


Remember  Gapon ! 


One  hundred  and  eight  ladies, 
many  of  them  frail  and  delicate — ■ 
grey-haired  Mrs.  Saul  Solomon, 
widow  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape,  fainted  in  the  corridor  of  Bow  Street  Police 
Court — were  arrested.     Among  the  captives  were — 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Haverfield,  daughter  of  Lord  Abinger. 

Miss  Margesson,  daughter  of  Lady  Isabel  Margesson,  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Lord  Hobart. 

Mrs.  Mansel,  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest. 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Corbett,  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Corbett, 
M.P. 

Miss  Maud  Joachim,  niece  of  the  famous  violinist. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  bag  of  respect- 
able captives.  Many  of  these  women  have  faced 
imprisonment  before  and  are  facing  it  again.  You 
may   sneer   at    them,    but   the    enthusiasm    of 

on  your  sneers.  On 
conduct  of  the  police 
were    broken   and    no 


self- 
the 
was 
blood 


sacrifice  will  thrive 
thirteenth  raid  the 
admirable,  no  bones 
was  shed.  But  it  may  not  be  .so  always.  The 
Home  Secretary,  of  course,  may  be  perfectly  within 
his  rights  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Suffragettes  to 
send  a  deputation  to  interview  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  equally 
within   his    rights    in    forbidding    Father    Gapon    to 


Pkoio^rapk  by\  \_La/ayette,  Lo7idon. 

The  Right  Hon.   Herbert  Samuel,  M.P, 
The  new  Cabinet  Minister. 
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march  his  dupes  to  interview  the  Tsar  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  But  the  result  did  not  work  out  very  well 
for  the  Russian  Minister,  and  if  there  should  be 
bloodshed  at  Westminster  the  mere  question  of 
legality  will  not  count  for  much  in  the  popular 
verdict.  For  all  that  is  wanted  is  that  Ministers 
should  treat  the  women  seriously,  as  if  they  were 
men.  Mr.  Asquith  can  make  out  a  very  good  case 
for  his  policy  if  he  would  but  face  the  music  and 
argue  it  out  with  a  deputation.  He  has  much  less 
excuse  for  refusing  to  do  so  than  the  Tsar  had  for 
not  facing  Father  Gapon's  mob.  He  surely  cannot 
be  afraid  of  "  a  pack  of  women." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  scrim- 
mage at  Westminster  has  been  to 
make  the  Suffragettes  keener  than 
ever  to  make  their  influence  felt 
at  by-elections.  As  if  fortune  favoured  them,  the 
sudden  promotion  of  Mr.  Samuel  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  necessitated  a 
by-election  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr.  Samuel  was 
returned  unopposed  at  the  General  Election,  and 
in  1902  by  a  majority  of  2,036.  It  was  unfortunate 
that    Lord    Fitzmaurice's    ill  health    necessitated   his 


The  By-Elections. 


retirement  just  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Samuel  has 
done  good  service  in  passing  the  Children's  Charter, 
and  he  has  a  wife  who  takes  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs.  These  considerations  will, 
however,  avail  him  nothing.  He  is  a  Cabinet  Minister 
who  owes  his  elevation  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
whose  refusal  to  receive  a  deputation  of  ladies  led  to 
the  arrest  of  over  a  hundred  of  the  unenfranchised 
members  of  the  community.  His  seat  will  therefore 
be  assailed  with  the  utmost  energy.  All  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  Suffragist  cause  will  be  concentrated 
on  Cleveland.  If  they  fail  to  defeat  Mr.  Samuel, 
Ministers  will  be  inclined  to  regard  them  as  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  succeed  in 
ousting  Mr,  Samuel — no  matter  with  what  allies — 
they  will  feel  that  they  have  achieved  a  notable 
victory,  and  be  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  persist 
in  their  militant  tactics.  Fighting  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  by-elections  is  better  than  raiding  the  Palace  at 
Westminster.  But  it  is  all  a  deplorable  business, 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  treat  the  women  seriously.  A 
question  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  settled  by  evasion 
and  equivocation. 


Flwtogmph  by\ 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Cornwall  :    they  descend  a  Mine  at  Liskeard. 
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THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AT  HOME. 


I.— MESSAGES   FROM  THE   OVERSEAS    EDITORS   TO   THE   HOME   FOLKS. 


THE  visit  of  sixty-five  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  oversea  has  been  one  of 
the  great  events  of  last  month.  In  order  to 
place  on  permanent  record  the  impressions  which  the 
Old  Countr)'  left  upon  these  editors  of  the  Empire  I 
asked  each  of  them  to  fill  in  the  answers  in  a  printed 
questionnaire  and  to  write  out  in  a  fifty-word  message 
what  words  of  counsel,  criticism,  warning,  or  en- 
couragement they  wished 
to  leave  behind  them  for 
the  old  folks  at  home. 
The  following  circular 
letter  explains  exactly 
what  our  guests  were 
asked  to  do,  and  the 
questions  they  were  asked 
to  answer  : — 

AN    INQUIRY    OF 
IMPORTANCE. 

Threescore  men,  the  picked 
representatives  o*"  the  Press  of 
Greater  Britain,  are  now  with 
us  on  an  all  -  too  -  brief  visit. 
In  a  few  days  they  v  ill  have 
returned  home.  But  I  am 
reluctant  that  they  should  de- 
part without  having  placed  on 
permanent  record  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Home  folks 
what  is  their  personal  opinion 
upon  many  of  the  problems  in 
which  we  are  all  so  vitally 
interested. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to 
be  so  good  as  to  do  two 
things  for  me  before  you  leave 
this  country,  or  (to  fix  a  date) 
before  the  25th  of  June. 

The  first  is  to  write  out,  as 
tersely  as  if  you  were  cabling 
at  a  shilling  a  word,  a  mes- 
sage of  fifty  words  containing 
whatever  counsel,  warning, 
criticism,  or  encouragement 
you  wish  us  of  the  Home- 
land to  remember  after  you 
have  gone  home  as  being  on 
the  whole  the  most  important 
thing  you  wish  to  impress 
upon  our  minds.  I  enclose  a 
form  with  printed  spaces  for  fifty  words,  no  more  and  no  less, 
which  I  hope  to  print  with  your  portraits  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Review  of  Review's. 

The  second  is  to  fill  in  answers  to  the  enclosed  list  of  ques- 
tic.";=:.  As  this  is  asked  in  order  that  we  may  form  some  idea  as 
to  the  balance  of  opinion  among  the  journalists  of  Greater  Britain, 
I  do  not  propose  to  publish  the  replies  except  in  summary  form, 
so  that  each  person  may  answer  as  freely  as  if  he  were  filling  in 
a  ballot  paper. 

I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  think  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  Dominion  or  Empire.  I  do 
not  ask  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  paper  which  you  represent. 
I  want  your  own  sincere  private  opinion  expressed  with  frank- 
ness under  the  seal  of  confidence.     After  having  received  your 


following 
Australia. 


By  permission  of  tlie  proprietors  of  "  Punch."'^ 

The  Young  Lions  of  the  Press. 

British  Lion  :  "  Welcome,  boys  !    We've  arranged  for  you 
to. have  a  round   of  dinners,    luncheons,    garden-parties- 
Conferences." 

Chorus  of  Imperial  Guests:  " Splendid  !—er- 
eo  to  the  Conferences?" 


answers,  I  propose  to  summarise  ttiem  under  the 
heads  : — (l)  North  America.  (2)  South  Africa.  (3) 
(4)   New  Zealand.      {5)   India.      (6)   Other  places. 

I  have  printed  the  queHiotmaire,  leaving  only  a  brief  space 
for  each  answer,  for  two  reasons — (l)  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
you  to  write  much,  and  (2)  I  want  the  answers  to  be  as  pithy 
and  terse  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  anyone  wishes  to  qualify  or 
explain  his  replies,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  such  supple- 
mentary information. 

Accompanying    the    questionnaire    will     be    found     a    few 

elucidatory  paragraphs  ex- 
plaining why  such  and  such 
a  question  is  asked. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
answers  will  all  be  treated  as 
confidential.  As  each  ques- 
tionnaire is  numbered,  there 
is  no  need  to  sign  the  replies. 

QUESTIONS     SUBMIT- 
TED   TO    JOURNALISTS 
FROM 

GREATER    BRITAIN. 

Each  answer  is  to  express 
your  own  private  personal 
opinion,  not  that  of  any  party, 
paper,  or  anyone  but  yourself. 

Where  you  have  no  clear 
opinion  of  your  own  or  are  in 
two  minds  on  the  subject, 
say  so. 

The  question  about  the 
Tariff'  is  due  to  the  assertion 
constantly  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  Dominions 
which  have  given  a  certain 
reduction  of  import  duties  on 
British  goods,  expect  the 
Mother  Country  in  return  to 
revolutionise  her  fiscal  system 
in  order  that  by  imposing  im- 
port duties  on  the  bread  and 
meat  of  her  people  imported 
from  foreign  lands,  imports 
from  the  Dominions  may  enjoy 
preference  in  the  British  mar- 
ket, and  that  if  no  such  new 
taxes  are  imposed  on  foreign 
food-stuffs  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  will  be  imperilled  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  Dominions 
to  the  King  seriously  im- 
paired. I  want  your  private 
opinion  whether  this  is  so 
or  not. 
In  answering  the  question  as  to  universal  compulsory  military 
service,  please  state  what  you  think  of  it — 

1.  For  your  own  Dominion  ; 

2.  For  the  Home  Country. 

~  If  you  are  in  favour  of  it,  what  form  of  compulsory  service  do 
you  favour,  and  how  much  of  a  citizen's  life  should  be  sacrificed 
to  military  training? 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  the  Navy,  please  say  whether 
you  think  the  Dominions  should  confine  themselves  to  their  local 
defence,  or  whether  over  and  above  local  defence  they  should 
contribute  directly  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

I  print  the  first  instalment  of  their  replies  in  the 
following  pages. 


-and 


-need  we 
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My  Message  to   the   Home  Folks." 


From  G,  A.  Syme  :  "The  Melbourne  Age." 
Ac^  Imperially.  Realise  need  of  individual  sacrifices 
for  Empire  and  its  defence.  Let  politicians  whole- 
heartedly unite  in  rapidly  strengthening  Navy  and  Army. 
Let  citizens  accept  some  form  of  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice. Let  well-to-do  abandon  lu.xurious  pleasure-seeking. 
Don't  use  foreign  goods.  Produce  all  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  within  Empire,     Wake  up  ! 

From  Ed.  S,  Cunningham:  "Melbourne  Argus." 
Keep  up  your  courage.  Great  Britain  is  in  the  van  of 
progress,  A  temporary  set-back  in  trade  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  have  seen  such  strong  evidence  of  the 
vigour  of  your  industries  conducted  by  vigilant  and 
enterprising  men  that  1  can  feel  no  cause  for  misgiving. 


From  John  Nelson:  "Victorla.  Times," 
British  Columbia. 

Bend  all  energies  to  promoting  interchange  of  know- 
ledge and  of  information  between  mother  and  daughter 
State.  This  more  important  than  considerations  of 
trade,  which  will  solve  themselves  if  only  a  prompter  and 
more  sensitive  connection  is  established  between  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  and  its  furthest  boundaries. 

From  Stanley  Reed  :   "  The  Times  of  India," 

Bombay. 

Slough  off  this  despicable  habit  of  self-depreciation. 
It  is  rubbish.  It  is  doing  Britain  an  infinity  of  harm  in 
the  Empire  and  in  Europe.     Take  greater  care  of  your 


Ed.  S.  Cunningham  .   "  Melbourne  Argus." 


Stanley  Reed  :  "  The  Tunes  of  India,"  Bombay. 


From  W,  S.  Douglas:  "New  Zealand  Herald." 
Be  just.  Be  strong.  Be  free.  Let  efficiency  and 
progress  be  your  motto.  Let  your  patriotism  be  imperial. 
Still  in  your  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace  to  silence 
envious  tongues.  Above  all  things,  for  herein  lies  true 
salvation,  seek  without  ceasing  to  ameliorate  the  lot  and 
to  sweeten  the  lives  of  your  toiling  millions. 

From  C.  Woodhead  :  "N.'VTal  Mercury." 
Colonics  love  mother.  Draw  closer  together  bv  trade 
and  sentiment.  Discountenance  growing  excessive  lu.xury. 
Strengthen  navy,  encouraging  Colonies  contribute. 
Adopt  cadet  system  as  part  school  curriculum,  thus  pro- 
viding nursery  for  future  army.     Compel  all   young  men 

Terri- 
Thus   in  time  naiious   manhood  fit 


from   eighteen  undergo  three  years'   trammg   as 
torials  or   ISl'ilitia. 


and  ready. 


working  classes.  Abolish  slums.  Eviscerate  intem- 
perance through  model  public-houses.  Demand  in 
return  military  service  from  all,  both  for  safety  and  to 
prevent  race  deterioration. 

J.  W.  KiRWAN  :  Editor  "  Coolgardie  Miner." 

It  would  be  of  mutual  advantage  if  the  peoples  of  the 
Empire  knew  more  about  each  other.  It  is  also  specially 
desirable,  as  regards  the  oversea  dominions,  that  the 
responsible  authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office  should  have 
personal  knowledge  of  at  least  one,  jif  not  more,  of  the 
young  nations  beyond  the  seas. 

From  Angus  Mackay  :  "  Bendigo  Advertiser." 

Adequate  navy,  essential  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Empire,   backed   up    by    busy    and    contented    people- 
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Henry  Brett,  J.  P. 
Managing  Director  Auckland  Siar. 


Robert  Kyffin-Thomas. 
Proprietor  Adelaide  Register,  etc. 


Mark  Cohen. 

Editor  Dunedifi  Eveninz  Star. 


'judicious  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  will  make  your  people 
busy,  and  reasonable  legislation  with  regard  hours  of 
labour  and  wages  will  make  them  contented.  To  thine 
ovvnself  be  true,  etc. 

From  J.  W.  Dafoe  :  "  Free  Press,"  Winnipeg 

My  message  is  of  good  cheer.  In  the  ferment  of  new 
iideas,  duties,  and  problems  the  race  is  being  made  over, 
and  is  renewing  its  youth.  The  drift  towards  democra- 
itisation,  despite  temporary  checks,  becomes  more  pro- 
!nounced  ;  and  in  this  there  is  the  assurance  of  future 
[greatness,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 


From  Mark  Cohen  :  "  Evening  Star,"  Dunedin. 
Being  a  man  of  peace  I  pronounce  unhesitatingly  and 
unequivocally  for  the  reference  of  all  International  Ques- 
tions to  arbitration  rather  than  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  War  in  any  shape  or  form  is  a  calamity,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
nations,  then  our  boasted  civilisation  is  grievously  at 
fault.  The  bonds  of  Empire — political,  commercial,  and 
social — will  be  best  strengthened  by  giving  the  fullest 
measure  of  freedom  of  action  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  bringing  them  into  the  closest  possible 
communication  by  means  (i)  of  fast  steam  services,  and 
(2)  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  electric  communication. 


F.  Crosbie  Roles,  F.J.I. 

liditor  Times  of  Ceylon. 


D.  Watson. 
Managing  Director  Chronicle,  Quebec. 


J.  W.  Dafoe. 

Editor  Manitoba  prec  Press. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Temperley. 
Rich77iond  River  Titiies, 


Photograph  fy]  {^Elliott  and  Fry. 

Mr.  J.  W.   Kirw^n. 

The  Mi7ier,  Coolgardie. 


Maitland  H.  Park,  M.A. 

Editor  Cape  Times. 


T.  Temperley  :  "  Richmond  River  Times,"  N.S.W. 
The  family  is  not  yet  fully  grown.  Maintenance  of 
their  ocean  communication  entails  a  heavy  burden  on 
you.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  will  be  'more  evenly 
shared  as  the  years  roll  by.  Meanwhile  let  this  be  our 
motto  :  "  Come  weal  or  come  woe,  we  stand  or  fall 
together." 

From  P,  D.  Ross  :  "  Ottawa  Journal." 
Look  after  your  congested  masses.  Break  up  slums. 
Destroy  child  labour.  Make  education  compulsory  and 
free.  Make  small  land-holdings  available.  More  advice 
would  be  impertinent.  You  are  a  great  people.  Your 
voluntary  organisations  and  agitations  are  astounding. 
There  is  more  public  spirit  in  Britain  than  anywhere 
else. 

H.  Berkeley:   "Herald,"   Newcastle,  N.S.W. 

Tell  them  how  delighted  both  our  wives  and  selves 
have  been  with  the  cordiality  and  hospitality  tendered  to 
us  by  everybody.  The  very  high  standard  of  speeches 
delivered  by  your  leading  men  has  been  a  most  delight- 
ful and  mstructive  lesson,  which  will  always  remain  in 
our  memories  as  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  trip 
and  that  we  shall  never  forget  "  Our  Welcome  Home."    ' 

From  George  Fenwick  :  "  Otago  Daily  Times  " 
dunedin,  n.z.  ' 

Liberals,  Unionists,  Labourites  should  stand  solidly 
together  to  maintain  the  Empire's  safety  and  supremacy 
On  this  vual  question  party  feeling  should  be  absolutely 
effaced.  British  manufacturers  should  strive  to  meet 
requirements  of  overseas  customers  in  every  possible 
way.  Wage  a  persistent  and  powerful  crusade  against 
enormous  sum  spent  on  drink. 

From  John  Stuart  :  "  Rangoon  Gazette." 
Would    specially   warn    Bfitish    public    against    rash 
mterference   ii    internal  affairs  of  outlving  dependencies 
where   conditions   are   totallv    unlike 'those    here       Jn 


India  only  long  residence  can  give  adequate  understand- 
ing of  Indian  problems,  and  the  present  discussions  of 
them  in  Parliament  are  apt  to  do  harm  in  India. 

From  Lewis  Ashenheim  :  "  Daily  Gleaner," 

Jamaica. 
Encourage  wider  intercommunication  between  Home- 
land and  West  Indies  by  reduction  Press  cable  rates, 
postage  newspapers,  and  other  means,  thereby  counter- 
acting present  supply  news  through  American  sources, 
occasioning  steady  Americanising  these  portions  British 
Empire,  with  resulting  tendency  regard  American  methods 
as  representing  progress  and  English  methods  as  being 
effete  and  inferior. 

From  R.  Kyffin-Thomas  :  The  Adelaide 
"  Register." 
We  are  thankful  for  your  brotherly  reception.  We 
realise  even  more  fully  than  before  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  your  family  group.  We  will  go  on  working 
out  our  own  problems,  but  you  may  confidently  rely  upon 
our  standing  by  you,  as  you  will  by  us,  should  any  trouble 
come. 

From  M.  E.  Nichols:  "Winnipeg  Telegram." 
Thanks  for  genuineness  and  warmth  of  reception. 
Rejoice  to  observe  marked  preservation  of  phvsique  and 
mental  virility  and  keen  intelligent  interest  in  national 
and  Imperial  issues.  Think  your  strength  and  prosperity 
would  be  promoted  if  there  was  greater  tendency  to 
change  methods  and  policies  that  are  not  yielding  satis- 
factory results. 

From  E.  Digby:  "Indian  Daily  News,"  Calcutta. 
We  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  that  national  degenera- 
tion which  the  utterances  of  politicians  and  the  writings 
of  the  Press  during  the  past  five  years  had  led  us  to 
expect.  It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  outburst  of 
self-depreciation  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a  good 
influence  in  energising  the  countrv  :  it  might  counter- 
balance the  harm  that  the  outburst  has  done  to  the 
credit  of  the  country  abroad. 
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II.-IMPRESSIONS   LEFT  ON  OUR  GUESTS. 


The  following  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  replies 

jto  the  first  four  questions  in    the   questionnaire.     It 

'is  interesting  to  see  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr. 

Balfour  come  in  an  easy  first,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Lord 

jRosebery  a  bad  second,  while  the  rest  are   nowhere. 

Mr.   Lloyd  George,  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Milner,  and 

Lord  Curzon  are  not  mentioned  at  all.     Mr.  Asquith 

has  one  vote,  tieing  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

Which   two   of  our   Public    Men    impressed 
you  most  favourably? 

North  America, 

,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


3- 

4- 


South  Africa. 


1,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

2,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

Australia. 

1.  Balfour  and  Rosebery. 

2.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane. 

3.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

4.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

5.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith. 

6.  Could  not  say.  All  of  them  impressed  me  very 
favourably  as  men  who  speak  on  national  issues 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility.  I  should 
class  nearly  all  of  them  as  statesmen  rather  than  as 
mere  politicians. 

New  Zealand. 

1.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey — the  first 
by  his  breadth  of  outlook,  the  second  by  his  candour 
and  sincerity. 

2.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (a  possible 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  D.J.  Shackleton. 

3.  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

India. 

1.  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

2.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

3.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Winston  Churchill,  Lord 
Esher,  and  Lord  Morley. 

From  Other  Countries. 
I.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

In  what  respect,  if  any,  did  you  find  British 
politics  superior  to  your  own? 

North  America. 

1.  In  generosity  to  and  consideration  of  opponents, 
and  in  the  absence  of  extravagance  of  language. 

2.  No  proper  time  to  form  opinion. 

3.  Undoubtedly  cleaner.  British  public  men  are 
of  a  much. better  type. 


South  Africa. 

1.  In  better  trained  and  more  experienced  men, 
unfortunately  marred  by  party  bias. 

2.  In  no  respect. 

Australia. 

1.  In  the  fact  that  party  politics  are  not  carried 
on  with  such  a  bitter  feeling  as  ours,  and  that  your 
members  have  a  better  academic  training. 

2.  Chiefly  in  the  selection  of  the  best  men  for  lead- 
ing positions.  Mediocrities  are  not  tolerated.  Further, 
the  training. your  men  undergo  is  of  immense  value. 

3.  In  the  high  intellectual  culture  evident  amongst 
British  public  men,  and  in  the  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  marked  their  utterances. 

4.  No  clear  opinion. 

5.  Time  of  eminent  men  given  gratuitously. 

6.  Only  in  the  serious  tone  and  mastership  of 
lucidity  of  the  leaders.  The  tone  of  party  strife 
struck  me  as  unnecessarily,  and  iherefore  regret- 
tably, bitter.  But  possibly  our  strife  would  strike 
an  Englishman  in  the  same  way.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  a  less  bitter  journalist  in  future. 

New  Zealand. 

1.  In  the  momentous  and  weighty  matters  with 
which  they  deal. 

2.  Taking  the  utterances  of  the  members  of  the 
Ministry   whom   I   have   Ustened   to,  and   those   of 


Daily  Chronicle.^ 

Wanted— An  All  "Read"   News  Service. 

"  Let  the  Press  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  if  that  time 
ever  comes  (for  some  form  of  closer  union  for  purposes  of 
national  defence)  so  that  when  the  necessity  arises  we  shall  not 
find  an  uninstructed  public  opinion  in  any  part  of  the  Empire." 
— Mr.  Balfour. 

"You  cannot  instruct  the  democracy  at  a  shilling  a  word." — 
Mr.  Stattley  Reed  {Bombay). 
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Hon.  Theodore  Fink  :  "  Melbourne  Herald." 


F.  W.  Ward  :  "  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph." 


H.   Berkeley  :  "  The  Herald/'  Newcastle,   N.S.W.  George  Fenwick  :  "  Otago  Daily  Times,"  Dunedin.  N.Z. 
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J.  A.  Macdonald:    "Toronto  Globe." 


P.  D,  Ross  :  "  Ottawa  Journal." 


J.  Stuart  :  "  Rangoon  Gazette." 


M.  E.  Nichols  :  "  Winnipeg  Telegram." 
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Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  they  strike  me 
as  being  decidedly  on  a  higher  ])lane  than  those  of 
•our  New  Zealand  statesmen;  but  on  the  Budget 
party  feeling  is  now  as  bitter  and  as  virulent  as 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Dominion.' 

IXDIA. 

1.  In  the  transparent  honesty  of  the  big   men  on 
Imperial  questions. 

2.  I  leave  this  to  be  answered  by  the  delegates 
from  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

From  Other  Countries. 
I.  Being  from  a  Crown  Colony  there  cannot  be 
any  comparison. 

What  institution  or  reform  could  Great 
Britain  adopt  with  most  profit  from 
Greater  Britain  ? 

North  America, 

1.  Common  schools. 

2.  A  more  general  cultivation  of  productive  land. 

3.  No    specific    institution    worth    borrowing   per- 
haps ;    but,  speaking  generally,   our 
more    democratic     and     legislation 
opinion  more  promptly. 

South  Africa. 

1.  The  cadet  system  for  the  training  of  boys  in 
school  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  adult  service. 

2.  The  Boer   commando  system  if  children  were 
trained  on  the  cadet  system. 

3.  The  South  African  conditions  make   the   com- 
mando system  easier  than  it  would  be  in   England. 


mstitutions    are 
follows    public 


Military  training  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early 
age,  when  it  is  a  pleasure  and  pride,  and  not  when 
the  sacrifice  of  time  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
one's  business. 

Australia. 

1.  A  rational  treatment  of  the  liquor  problem.  I 
am  for  moderate  legislation  everywhere,  but  in 
England  the  drinking  among  the  working  classes  is 
deplorable. 

2.  School  cadet  system,  so  that  every  lad  should 
know  something  about  military  drill. 

3.  Adult  suffrage. 

4.  The  Wages  Board  system  and  Factories  Act  of 
Victoria. 

5.  Could  not  name  one  of  really  great  importance. 
Generally  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  oversea  dominions 
are  learners,  not  teachers,  in  their  relation  to  the 
Mother  country. 

New  Zealand. 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  adoption  of  the  creameries  system 
in  the  country. 

2.  Triennial  or  even  Four  Year  Parliaments. 

3.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  I  am  probably  justified  in  saying  reibrm 
of  the  Licensing  Laws  in  the  direction  of  granting 
some  form  of  local  option. 

India. 

1.  The  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  poor. 

2.  I  leave  this  to  be  answered  by  the  delegates 
from  the  self-governing  Colonies. 


*'- 


Dr.  Engelenburg  :    '•  De  Volkstem,"  Pretoria. 


A.  E.  Reno  :  "  Pretoria  News." 
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E.  Digby  •  "  Indian  Daily  News,"  .Calcutta. 

From  Other  Countries. 
I.  The  ability  to  retaliate  against  hostile  tarififs  of 
foreigncountries— if  found  advantageous  to  herself  on 
any  occasion  to  do  so.  The  existence  of  such  power 
and  a  knowledge  that  it  niay  be  used  would,  I  think, 
secure  Great  Britain  against  hostile  foreign  tariffs. 

What,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  you  the  best 
thing  in  the  Homeland? 

North  America, 

1.  The  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness  in  its  people. 

2.  The  spirit  of  law  and  order  and  fair  play,  joined 
to  tenaciousness. 

3.  The  public  owned  utilities. 

4.  The  participation  in  public  life  of  able  men  frona 
a  sense  of  duty — men  who  have  trained  themselves 
for  this  life. 

South  Africa. 

1.  The  settled  home-circle  life  with  its  sweetness 
and  all  it  m.eans  for  the  virility  of  the  nation.  It 
should  be  encouraged. 

2.  The  green  lanes,  fields  and  woods.  The  culti- 
vation one  sees  from  the  railways.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  the  same  away  from  the  lines. 

Australia. 
T.  The  respect  for  law  and  order. 

2.  Our  freedom  from  conventions. 

3.  The  home  life  of  most  of  the  people  with  its 
wonderful  influence  on  the  race. 

4.  The  beauty  of  its  country  landscapes  and  historic 
homes. 


Lev^is  Ashenheim  :  "  Daily  Gleaner,"  Jamaica. 

5.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  mineral  wealth. 

6.  Her  amazing  energy.  It  has  beggared  my 
optimistic  anticipations.  I  am  going  back  to  my  own 
Dominion  with  stronger  faith  in  its  future,  because  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  race  of  unexhausted  and  unex- 
haustible  vitality.  I  cannot  understand  the  pessimism 
that  has  got  hold  of  one  of  the  poUtical  parties  here. 
My  pride  of  race  has  been  immensely  strengthened 
by  my  visit. 

New  Zealand. 

1.  Its  stimulating  and  soul  moving  historical 
associations. 

2.  The  Imperial  Navy. 

3.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  most  is  the  magnifi- 
cent generosity  of  the  wealthy  and  moderately  well- 
to-do  classes  in  supporting  the  hospitals  and  charities. 
That  is  a  striking  thing  to  a  resident  of  New  Zealand, 
where  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  almost 
entirely  the  care  of  the  State— not  entirely  so,  however, 
as  the  people  do  assist  to  some  extent. 

India. 

1.  The  patriotism  of  that  section  of  the  aristocracy 
active  in  public  life. 

2.  Cannot  specify  any  one  thing  as  the  best. 

3.  The  energy  of  the  people. 

From  Other  Countries. 
I.  The  Fleet  and  the  willingness  to  sink  party  feel- 
ing   in     the    discussion    with    the    delegates   of    the 
adequate  defence  of  the  Empire. 
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Pageants   and   Pageantry   in   Rainy   Weather, 


THE  leafy  month  of  June  was  indeed  a  weeping 
month  this  year.  It  has  beaten  the  record  of 
all  Junes  for  near  a  century  past  for  continu- 
ous rainfall.  We  all  have  suffered,  and  the  pageants 
worst  of  all.  It  was  cruel — positively  cruel — to  see 
four  thousand .  men,  women  and  children  splashing 
through  the  mud  in  Fulham  Park  while  the  rain 
rained  ruthlessly  hour  after  hour.  Nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding,  the  pageant  was  a  great  suc- 
cess.    It  proved  that  even  in  the  worst  of  weathers 


with   the  aid    of  a    small   staff  of  "  gallopers  "  anc 
assistants,  got  the   whole    army    of  amateurs  into 
creditable  company  of  performers,  and  so  snatched 
brilliant  victory  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 

Of  the  pageant  itself  there  are  many  things  to  be 
said  critical,  theological,  historical  and  otherwise. 
But  first  and  foremost  must  be  noted  the  extraordi 
nary  but  very  natural  popularity  of  the  pageant  amonj 
the  performers.  Hitherto  religious  service  has  beer 
a  somewhat  staid  and  serious  affair.  To  attend  matin; 
and  evensong,    to   chant    responses,  and   to  join  ii 


An  Effective  Scene  in  the  Church  Pageant. 


IBola/i. 


players  will  brave  the  mud  and  the  rain,  and  that 
as  you  usually  sell  your  tickets  beforehand,  you  are 
sure  of  your  audience. 

THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH    PAGEANT    AT 
FULHAM. 

The  English  Church  Pageant  was  a  four  de  force 
for  which  all  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr  Moss 
who  was  called  in  at  the  last  moment  to  direct  the 
performance.  Mr.  Moss  is  a  veteran  who  showed 
the  world  once  more  that  there  is  more  good  stuff  in 
age  than  m  lusty  youth.  Parsons  are  kittle-cattle  to 
drive,  especially  when  questions  of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial are  concerned,  and  there  were  many  clerical 
pageanteers.     But  in   three  short  weeks  Mr    Moss 


pr.iyer  have  been  the  chief  mode   of  expressing  the 
religious  instinct  in  the   Anglican   Communion.  °  But 
this  year  a  most  attractive  novelty  was  introduc-=^d  in 
the  shape  of  a  colossal  picnic,  with  all  the  fun  of  the 
fair  thrown  ,n.     It  was  as  good  as  a  treat  to  see  these 
sedate  and  serious  Sunday  school  teachers,  clerics  and 
Church  members   romping  like  lads  and  lasses    on 
the  green,  dancing  with  all  the  abandon  and  vigour  of 
g.ps.es,  and  doing  this  all   under   the  ^gis  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Mother   Church.     The  Sunday  school 
and    the    church    choir    have    long    been  '  famous 
as  courting  grounds  at  fairing  time,  but  the  pageant, 
in  us  rehearsals  and  performances,  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
all  Its  rivals.  ^ 

The  second  outstanding    observation   is    that    the 
pageant   may  be  said  to  mark    the  final  disappear- 


Pageants   and    Pageantry   in    Rainy   Weather. 
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Photograph  hy\ 


{London  Nevjs  Agency  Photograph  Cotiipany. 


The  Coming  of  Columba. 


ance  of  the  ancient  belief  that  the  English  Church 
was  a  Protestant  body.  The  pageant,  which  pre- 
sented a  splendid  scene  in  the  funeral  procession 
of  Henry  V.,  was  in  itself  a  first-class  funeral  of 
Protestantism. 

Protestantism,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  lend 
itself  so  well  to  pageantry  as  does  Catholicism.  But 
nothing  save  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  Evangelical 
theory  of  the  nature,  origin  and  history  of  the  English 
Church  was  a  dangerous  heresy  would  justify  such  a 
travesty  of  history  as  was  presented  at  Fulhani 
Park.  To  make  Wycliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,  into  a  mere  lay  figure  in  a  brawl 
in  church  was  significant  of  a  determination  which 
found  its  ultimate  expression  in  the  scenes  depicting 
the  despoiling  of  the  convents  and  the  "  martyrdom  " 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
Never  did  a  Church  seem  to  be  more  ashamed  of  its 
origin  than  the  Anglican — if  the  pageant  be  a  tine 
expression-  of  their  views.*'  To 
Protestant  Reformation  in  a 
saintly  nuns  being  turned  out  of  a  religious  house, 
which  was  the  spiritual  and  charitable  centre  of  the 
countryside,  by  a  pack  of  plundering  ruffians,  would 
be  an  outrage  if  it  were  not  so  grotesque.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  pity  for  the 
clerical  mind  which  finds  satisfaction  in  such  a 
travesty  of  history,  in  such  calumniation  of  the 
memories  of  the  men  who  made  the  English  Church 
a  thing  distinct  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  first  part  of  the  pageant  that  dealt  with  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Church  was  not  open  to  any 
other  criticism  than  that  it  was  extremely  dull.  It 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Thomas  a  Beckett  should 
have  been  posed  as  a  saint — that  is  one  of  the  pious 
fictions  that  must  be  accepted,  even  by  those  who 
know  the  manner  of  man  he  was.  Only  once  in  its 
later  history  did  the  Church  of  England  stand  for 
liberty,   and    the    scene    representing    the   close    of 


sum  up  the  whole 
scene    representing 


the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  in  the  pageant.  The  final  scenes 
were  marvels  of  stage  grouping,  first-rate  circus 
work,  and  thcjinale,  with  the  thousands  of  flickering 
torches  grouped  under  tHe  trees  and  around  the  ship 


Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  as  Dr.  Johnson. 
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of  the  Church,  was  better  than  anything  to  be  seen  in 
any  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane. 

There  was  something  odd  in  the  procession  of 
"the  seven  immortals"  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
Burke,  Cowper  and  Johnson  being  made  to  do  duty 
as  typical  Churchmen.  The  only  one  of  the  seven  who 
was  generally  recognised  was  Dr.  Johnson,  admirably 
represented  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  of  the  Daily 
News,  who,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sacrifice  his  moustache  to  his  part. 

THE   COLCHESTER   PAGEANT. 
I  have  now  seen  five  pageants,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in   every  one  of  them  something 
was  done  better  than   in  any  other.     About  the  Col- 
chester pageant,  however,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say 


It  is  very  difficult  to  select  for  special  mention  any 
particular  scene  when  so  many  were  so  admirable  ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  entry  of  Claudius  C^sar  driving,' 
with  his  soldiers,  priests,  and  lictors,  and  crowds  of 
singing  and  dancing  girls,  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
early  part  of  the  pageant,  which  was  taken  back  to 
Kymbeline's  time — a.d.  5. 

Boadicea,  driving  in  her  chariot,  was  also  a  figure 
that  stood  out  very  distinctly  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  "was 
a  very  good  Queen  Bess,  though  not  so  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  part  as  the  Warwick  pageant  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Leicester  was  truly  magnificent  in  white 
and  gold.  In  the  beautiful  stately  dance  before 
Catherine  of  Aragon  the  ladies  danced  in  farthingalec 
skirts;  and  another  charming  dance  was  by  children — 
a  "  rigadoon."     Just    before    it    Old    King    Cole,    a 


Boadicea  Addressing:  her  Followers  :    A  Scene  in  the  Colchester  Pageant 


in  what  it  was  pre-eminent.  The  colour-grouping  was 
excellent,  but  no  better  than  at  Dover  last  year ;  the 
dances  were  charming,  but  hardly  so  charming  as 
those  of  ^Varwick.  On  the  whole,  I  think  Colchester 
excelled  former  pageants  in  its  management  of  crowds, 
and  in  the  tremendous  life  and  "go"  with  which 
hordes  of  Early  Britons,  Romans,  Colcestrians,  etc., 
rushed  on  and  off  the  natural  stage  in  the  grounds  of 
the  old  castle.  AVhen  they  had  to  run,  they  did  run, 
and  not  amble.  When  they  had  to  chase  an  enemy' 
they  did  chase  him  ;  they  did  not  potter  after  him.' 
And  no  one  who  has  not  seen  a  pageant  drag,  like 
the  English  Church  Pageant  at  its  rehearsals,  can 
imagine  what  a  difference  this  immense  life  and  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  make  to  the  success  of  such  a  per- 
formance. 


mmute  person  in  crimson,  comes  in  with  his  corre- 
spondingly  minute  courtiers,  and  the  dramatic  chorus 
smg  the  familiar  words  : — 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he  ! 

the  children  meanwhile  acting  very  vigorously  his 
calling  for  his  pipe,  and  his  calling  for  his  bowl,  and 
also  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

Colchester's  famous  oysters  are  brought  in  on  the 
occasion  of  an  oyster-feast  offered  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth :  and  Colchester's  other  speciality— its  roses- - 
are  used  with  much  effect  in  the  rose  dance. 

After  the  York  pageant,  at  the  end  of'  July,  Mr 
Louis  Parker  has  resolved  to  conduct  no  more 
pageants,  a  decision  which  those  who  have  seen  any 
of  his  pageants  can  only  regret. 
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URRENT  History 

IN    Caricature. 


'=0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  g\e  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


U  'estintnsier  GazeUic] 

All  Dreadnoughts. 

The  Old  Lion  :    "  There,  my  boys  !     Vou  see  there's  nothing  '  phantom '  about 
hat  Flee' — and  even  it  the  ships  are  not  all  Dreadnoughts  the  bluejackets  are  ! " 
The  Young  Lions  :  "  Hooray,  and  so  are  we  !  " 


II  PapagaJlo.'l 


An  Italian  View  of  the  Cretan  Question. 


[Bologna. 


We  do  not  know  when  we  are 
well  off. 

(This  cartoon  appeared  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  in  1897.  The  cost  is  now : 
Army  ;^27,435,ooo  ;    Xavy  ;f  35, 143,000.) 


"  I  hope  we  are  soon  going  back  to  our  own  country  now.  Pretty  Candia  (Crete) 
no  longer  cares  much  for  the  kisses  which  the  allied  Powers  are  blowing  her.  She  is 
looking  anxiously  for  her  deliverer  (Turkey)." 


Lustige  Blatter.} 


The  Reichstag   in  the  Air. 

BuLOW  (watching  members  of  the 
Reichstag  sail  away  in  a  "Zeppelin"): 
"  Oh,  if  only  they'd  never  come  back  !  " 
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Kladderadatsch.'\  [Berlin. 

Monarchs'  Summer  Speeches  ; 
Or,  War  Axn  Peace  at  the  Keyhole. 

(From    Within):    "Precious  guarantees  of  Peace!  Close 

ties  between  tlic  ruling  houses  !     Traditional  friendship  I  Real 

afleciion  between  !  The  blessings  of  the  whole  world.  True 
Iraiernily,"  etc. 

Mars  (to  Peace)  :  "They're  talking  about  you,  my  dear, 
but  they  really  mean — nie."' 


LeRirc.'\  rPans 

A  "Speaking"  Likeness  of  the  Kaiser. 


Intantaiional  Syndicates^ 


Peace  Statuary, 

If  Andrew  Carnegie  is  successful  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  peace  of  the  world,  wc  may  have  peace  statuary  in  "front  of 
all  our  libraries. 


John  Bull  in  a  Panic. 
Let's  thoroughly  examine  all   the  water  in  the  Thames  to 
make  sure  that  no  German  ship  is  skulkinn-  in  it  !  " 


Current   History   in    Caricature. 
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Tokyo  Fuck.\ 

The  Daikened  Sun  and  the  Bright  Crescent. 
The  Japanese  cartoonist  explains  that  while  the  Crescent  (Turkey),  saved 
bv  the  Youn?  Turks,  is  now  shining  brightly,  the  Sun    (Japan)   is  obscured 
by  the  mi'^deeds  of  her  blackmailing  politicians  and  her  company  scandals. 


Minneapolis  Journal. \  l6.i. 

Our  Neighbour's  New  Navy. 


Sunday  Times.] 


South  Africa's  Arms  :  A  Humorist's  Suggestion. 


[Johannesburg, 
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Minneapolis  'Journal. \  •' 


Our  Present  Tariff  Commission."— Each  after  his  own  Interests. 


KladderadiitschA  ,r>     ,- 

'  [I'erlin. 

The  Guildhall  Banquet  to  the  Berlin  Chief- Magii;trate. 

Sydow:     "But,    gentlemen,    we    are    geltinc    deeoer    ami        ihi^^^L^'v"^^'  ''   "  "'^"'l'    '»>' Lords   and   Gentlemen,   observe 
•cper  into  all  this  mess."  ^       ^  ^        """'^        ^      a  f^^^sian  and  German  eagles  are  just  as  nice,  harm- 


Kladderadatsch.^  ,,,    ,. 

Ihcrlin. 

The  German  Financial  Reform  Morass, 

w:     "But,    gentl 
deeper  into  all  this  mess." 


Everybody  :  "  Doesn't  matter.     At  any  rate  we're  holding        w^'^.^r       ^'.f  ^"''^^  ^^  J.  ^m,  only  they  can  fly  better,  and, 
our  party  flags  above  it."  ^  ^^  '^  ''°''^'"S        wh^en_  they  can't  get  anything  else,  they  eat  raw  English  beef 


Current    History   in   Caricature. 
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Westminster  Gazctte.'\ 

Only  Anxious  for  Other  People. 
Mr.  Chapxin  (Pageant  Master):  "Now,  gentlemen,  don't 
forget  what  characters  you  represent.  You're  a  '  Market  Gar- 
dener,' Arthur  ;  Lord  Rothschild,  you're  an  '  Industrial  Dweller' ; 
and  you're  a  '  Small  Holder,'  Austen.  You  might  try  and  look 
a  little  more — rugged." 


Boston  Herald.] 

"Oh! 


That  One's  not  a  Bubble  1  " 


Kikeri\i.\  [Vienn.i. 

England  and  Germany  :  "If  the  Turk  makes  one  false 
step  we  have  him  ! " 


Kladderada  tsch .  ] 


[Berlin. 


KladderadaischJ] 

Roosevelt's  Summer  Holiday. 


The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Mrs.  Britannia  has  been  telling  her  children  the  most  blood- 
curdling stories  of  invasion  bj  German  air-ships. 

(The  allusion  is  both  to  panic  stories  in  the  Yellow  Press  and  to 
the  presence  in  our  midst  of  our  Colonial  "  children.") 
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Fcuguino.\  [Turin 

A  Military  Review  in  191 1. 


Piling  Up  Naval  Armaments. 

England  and  Germany  are  heaping  up  th'eir  piles  of  warships,  which 
it  is  said  will  presently  fall  together,  while  Russia,  with  more  wisdom, 
is  looking  on  and  waiting  for  the  crash.     So  thinks  the  Japanese  caitoonist. 


Kleine  WiizMatt.]  [fierlin. 

France  and  Her  Broken  Crutches. 

(A  rotten  navy  and  an  ofticialdorn  which  inspires  no  cpnfidence.) 


[Zurich.    J 
The  Meeting  of  Kaiser  and  Tsar.  1 

In  this  cartoon  the  Swiss  artist  represents  the  British  sea-lion 
and  the  French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  other  kinds  of  fjsb 
looking  on  in  envy  and  consternation, 
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LORD    HUGH   CECIL. 


L— INTRODUCTORY. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  Secundus  ?     Who   knows? 
"  Twenty  ycirs  hence,"  said  some  time  ago 
a  settlement  worker  to  a  noted  Labour  leader, 
"  we  shall  see  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  at  the  head  of  the 
Progressives.    He 
the  Mr.  Clad- 

one  of  the  twen- 

eth  century." 

^rd  Hugh  Cecil 
present  is  in 
-^ir.  Gladstone's 
earlier  stage 
when  Macaulay 
scourged  h  i  m 
mildly  as  "  the 
hope  of  the 
stern  unbending 
Tories"  of 
seventy  yearc  ago. 
Oxford  University 
regards  him  now, 
as  she  regarded 
Mr.  Gladstone  for 
imany  years,  as 
her  most  brilliant 
son.  She  may 
hereafter  treat 
Lord  Hugh  as 
she  treated  his 
great  precursor. 
That  is  a  habit  of 
the  University. 

If  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  pos- 
sible Gladstonian 
apotheosis  were 
submitted  to  Lord 
Hugh,  he  would 
'probably  reply 
jwith  Hazael,  "  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog 
jthat  he  should 
do  this  thintr?" 
iHazael,  however, 
Idid  it,  though  he 
[repudiated  it,  and 
Lord  Hugh  may 
do  the  same ;  nay, 
he  will  do  the 
5ame  if  it  is 
.vritten  in  the  horoscope  of  his  destiny.  He  was 
3orn  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Gladstone  was 
inathema  in  all  Tory  households.  For  Mr.  Gladstone 
lad  just  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  aud  was 
aying  his  axe   at    the    root   of    the    second    great 


Photograph   y] 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 


branch  of  the  Upas  Tree  of  Ascendency  in  Ireland 
by  his  Land  Bill.  When  Master  Hugh  was  still  in 
his  petticoats,  the  legend  runs  that  he  gave  Mr. 
Gladstone  an  early  taste  of  his  quality,  the  quality  of 
an  en/a/if  terrible.     Mr.  Harold  Begbie  tells  the  story 

one  way  : — 

Once,  in  the  d.iys 
of  his  extreme  non- 
age, Mr.  Ghidstone 
came  on  a  visit  to 
Hatfield.  The  Grand 
Old  Man  was  given 
tea  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  hall,  and 
was  left  to  rest  him- 
self in  quiet  before 
going  upstairs  to  dres? 
for  dinner.  But  a 
noise  in  the  hall 
caused  the  servant  to 
return  before  his 
time,  and  there  he 
found  Lord  H  ugh 
belabouring  "  Mr. 
G."  as  hard  as  his 
little  fists  would  al- 
low, bellowing  the 
while  with  infant 
ferocity:  "  You're  a 
very  bad  man  !  A 
very  bad  man,  you 
are  ! " 

Another  chroni- 
cler relates  that 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
gravely  amused 
by  the  youngster's 
righteous  indigna- 
tion, endeavoured 
to  reason  with  his 
assailant.  ''  How 
can  I  be  a  very 
bad  man,"  he 
asked,  "  when  I 
am  your  father's 
friend?"  Where- 
upon the  irrecon- 
cilable infant  ex- 
claimed :  "  My 
father  is  going  to 
cut  off  yoiir  head 
with  a  great  big 
sword."  The  child 
is  father  of  the 
man.  Lord  Hugh 
is  to  this  day  pommelling  away  valiantly  against  the 
enemy,  which  now  takes  the  shape  of  the  evil  Spirit 
of  the  Time,  and  he  is  always  confident  that  his 
Father  and  our  Father  will  sooner  or  later  make  bare 
His  arm  and  chop  off  the  sinner's  head   with  one 


\_EUiott  and  Fry. 
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swashing  blow.  Nevertheless,  T>ord  Hugh  may  end 
his  days,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  idol  ol  the 
Progressives,  hated  by  the  Reactionaries  as  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Author  of  Evil. 

I  asked  a  Cabinet  Minister  the  other  day  what  he 
thought  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.     He  replied,  "  He  is  a 
Reactionary  Media^valist— a  man  with  the  intolerant 
instincts  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  thirteenth  century.     If 
he  had  his  way  he  would  drown  us  in  boiling  oil  and 
the  Chamberlainites  in  boiling  lead."     There  is  much 
to  be  said,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  a  man   who  has 
such  a  keen  perception  of  the  best  way  of  utilising 
molten  lead.     But  it  is  not  only   Radical   Ministers 
who  take  this  view  of  the  rising  hope  of  the  Conser- 
vative party— the  only  man  who  can  be   regarded   as 
a  possible  successor  of  Mr.    Balfour.     A  member  of 
the  Unionist  Administration,  a  near  friend  of  the  Cecil 
family,    remarked    many   years   ago:    "Hugh    is    a 
brilliant    man,    but    he   ought  to   have  been   born   a 
monk  in  the  Middle  Ages— he  is  hundreds  of  years 
after  his  day."     If  so  he  must  be  a  monk,  then  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Templar,  a  warrior  of  the 
Church  militant,  for  Lord  Hugh  has  been  a  first-class 
fighting  man  from  his  youth  up.     He  looks  less  of 
a  monk  than   Lord    Morley,  who,  in  his  seventieth 
year,  has  almost  the  look  of  an  ascetic  recluse  from 
a  Trappist  monastery.     He  is  celibate,  as  are  men 
dedicated  to  the  religious   life.     But   he  is  not   yet 
forty,  and  he  may  marry  yet. 

"  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,"  said  a  keen  observer  in  the 
Labour  camp,  "  is  capable  of  selling  all  that  he  has 
and  giving  to  the  poor.  Nay,  if  the  Sovereign  Word 
came  to  him  he  would  not  hesitate  to  strip  off  all  the 
integuments  of  civilisation,  and  wearing  nothing  but 
a  breech-clout,  sit  by  the  wayside  in  prayer  and  con- 
templation like  an  Indian  fakir."  He  reverences  his 
conscience  as  his  king,  and  he  has  not  yet  developed 
what  in,  Carlyle's  phrase  was  Gladstone's  marvellous 
faculty  of  making  his  conscience  tell  him  just  exactly 
what  he  wished.  Possibly  that  also  may  come.  For 
one  of  the  necessities  of  those  who  possess  a  domi- 
nant conscience  is  a  certain  sophistical  dexterity  in 
reconciling  apparent  incompalii)les.  I  once  had  a 
Quaker  reporter,  and  the  experience  sufficed  me  for 
a^lifetime.      But  that  is  by  the  way. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  like  Mr.  Gladstone  in  being 
rather  more  of  a  Churchman  by  instinct  than  a 
statesman.  To  him,  as  he  once  told  a  wondering 
audience  of  young  people,  the  State  is  only  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Clnirch.  He  is  a  High  Churchman,  but 
not  a  Ritualist;  a  friend  of  Lord  Halifax,  ami  great 
on  the  importance  of  apostolical  orders.  But  his  real 
strength  does  not  lie  in  his  habit  of  adjusting  his 
theological  position  to  the  meridian  of  Lambeth  in 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud.  That  is  a  little  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  due  to  a  certain  intellectual  parochialism 
not  uncommon  among  theologians,  which  ought  never 
to  obscuif  the  fact  tliat  in  the  midst  of  a  sceptical 
and  unbelieving  generation  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  does  in 
very  truth  believe  in  God  Almighty,  the  Maker  and 


the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  is  no  more  ashamec 
of  professing  the  faith  that  is  in  him  than  a  Moslen 
is  of  unrolling  his  prayer-carpet  when  the   muezziit  ^ 
proclaims  the  hour  of  prayer.  I 

It  is  this  which  gives  him  a  certain  aloofness  ani 
distinction  among  the  politicians  of  our  day.     He  i 
never  reallv  at  home  among  the  slave-pens  of  secula 
politics.     His  mind  loves  to  expatiate  in  the  grea 
spaces  and  illimitable  expanses  of  the  universe.     The 
City   of  God,    eternal  in  the  Heavens,  has   ampleij 
bounds  than  the  party  caucus.     In  the  cabined  and 
cribbed  confines  of  the  political  arena  he  is  but  a 
reluctant  sojourner.     His  heart  is  elsewhere.     It  is 
this  skyward  outlook  that  dominates  all  his  politica, 
actions.     If  he  hates  Socialism  like  the  very  devil,  it 
is  not  because   it  endangers    property  so   much  as 
because     it     concentrates     all     the     energies    and 
aspirations     of     mankind     upon     making    man     so 
comfortable  that,  lapped  in    the   cradle  of  material 
ease,     he     will     cease    to     think     of    his    Maker. 
It   is   a   groundless  fear.     "Only  the  love  of  Him 
who    made   it  can     Fill  the  vast  triangled  heart  of 
man,"  and  it  is  idle   to  fear  that  the   most  scienti- 
fically adjusted  redistribution  of  this  world's  goods 
will  do  more  than  attempt  to  fill  the  prodigal  with  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat.     But  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
like  many  of  his  class— like  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon, 
for  instance— has  notthe  faith  of  triumphant  confidence 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the.ultimate  realisation 
of  the  Divine  Intent. 

I  halt  and  hearken  behind 
If  haply  ihe  hours  will  go  hack, 
And  return  to  the  dear  dead  light, 

To  the  watchfires  and  stars  that  of  old 
Shone  where  ihe  sky  now  is  black, 
Glowed  where  the  earth  now  is  cold. 

But  Lord  Hugh  is  barely  forty  years  old.     Youth,  as 
Metchnikoff  tells   us,    is   the   season    of  pessimism. 
Who  knows  but  that  Lord  Hugh,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
may  in  his  later  years  realise  that  'tis  brighter  on 
before,  and  that  the   Captain  of  our   Salvation  has 
many  forces  in  reserve  which  when  the  right  time 
comes    will    be    thrown    into   the    fighting    line.      At 
present  if  he  saw  the  approaching  reinforcements  his 
first   instinct  would    be  to  fear   that   they  were  not 
lilucher  and  his  Prussians,  but  a  disguised  division  of 
the  (irande  Armee.     For  he  is  a  Cecil  of  the  Salisbury 
stock,  wiiii  all  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages of   his   illu-strious  heritage.     His  temperament 
and  his  training  arc  alike  conservative,  and  with  this 
his  religious  convictions  are  of  necessity  constantly  at 
war.     No  true  believer  can  ever  be  a  conservative,  for 
conservatism  is  essentially  rooted  in  a  lack  of  faith. 
If  this  seem  a  hard  saying,  it  may  be  justified  by  a 
reference   to  the  Paternoster.     If  the  constant  aspi- 
ration of  the  Christian  is  that  "  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in   heaven,"   he  must   as   constantly  be 
struggling  not  merely  to  change  but  to  revolutionise  a 
world   which  is  certainly  very   far  from   having    yet 
realised  that  dear  and  future  vision  which  eager  hearts 
expect. 
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In  a  dim  kind  of  way  Lord  Hugh   Cecil  sees  fhis. 

n  his  discourse  in  1905  at  Glasgow  on  Conservatism 

[ulas  a  school  of  thought,  he  defined  Conservatism  in  a 

|i fashion  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the   school  of 

i  ithought  represented  by  the  Nazarene,  who  frankly  said, 

y  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ; 

I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a  sword."  For 

the  Ideal  is  ever  the  foe  of  the  Actual,  and  the  Seer 

I    is  the  true  Revolutionist. 

I  "A  Conservative,"  said  Lord  Hugh,  "  was  influenced 
by  a  spirit  of  quietism,  a  dislike  of  disturbance,  as 
such,  of  political  confusion  and  great  political  con- 
troversy, and  a  preference  for  a  period  when  things 
went  smoothly  and  without  the  bitterness  which  acute 
controversy  so  easily  produced.  In  short,  he  was  a 
man  of  social  peace,  without  any  taste  for  sensation 
or  catastrophe." 

Contrast  this  with  Walt  Whitman's  exuberant  con- 
fidence in  God  and  the  evolution  of  His  will  : — 

Not  for  delectations  sweet, 
Not   the   cushion  and  the  slipper,   not  the   peaceful   and    the 

studious, 
Not  the  riches  safe  and  palling,  not  for  us  the  tame  enjoyment, 

Pioneers  !  O  pioneers. 

Still    vifh  sound  of  trumpet 
Far,  far  off  the  daybreak  calls — hark  !  how  loud  and  clear  I 

hear  it  wind 
Swift  to  the  head  of  the  army  !     Swift  spring  to  your  places, 

Pioneers  !  O  pioneers. 

Still,  all  men  are  not  born  to  be  pioneers,  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  conception  of  Conservatism  is 
much  nobler  than  the  tawdry  Toryism  of  the  Jingo 
brand  : — 

The  age  of  change  was  now  in  a  great  degree  past.  The  age 
of  Conservatism  had  begun.  Politics  would  no  doubt  conse- 
quently be  dull,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  dull.  The 
Conservative  temperament  would  not  long  be  attracted  by  what 
was  generally  called  jingoism,  or  an  aggresave  and  warlike 
foreign  policy.  Conservatism  thought  not  of  troubling  other 
nations,  but  of  safeguarding  and  defending  the  inheritance 
which  has  descended  to  us.  It  was  preservative  and  not  aggres- 
sive. In  colonial  policy  it  looked  to  gradual  development  and 
not  to  sudden  and  fundamental  change. 

Between  such  a  school  of  thought  and  the  dashing, 
splashing,  headlong  hurly-burly  of  Chamberlainism, 
with  its  bloody  banner  of  war  and  protection,  no  sane 
man  can  hesitate. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
Horatius  who  is  holding  the  bridge  against  the  myriad 
host  which  is  threatening  Conservatism  with  destruc- 
tion. For  he  rightly  discerns  in  the  motley  bands 
of  freebooters  who  are  arrayed  under  the  standard  of 
that  "  alien  immigrant "  from  Birmingham  the  most 
dangerous  revolutionists  of  our  time.  Fortunately, 
although  the  battle  is  not  yet  over  the  victory  is 
already  assured.  The  Tariff  Reform  movement  is 
merely  the  poisonous  miasma  that  steamed  from  the 
reeking  carnage  of  the  South  African  War.  It  was  a 
plague  which,  by  a  righteous  Nemesis,  avenged  that 
wanton  crime.  The  day  of  expiation  is  drawing  to  a 
close.     Of  this    the  return   of  Lord   Hugh   Cecil   to 


the  House  of  Commons  will  be  an  unm'slakable  and 
most  welcome  sign. 

II.— HIS  EARLY  CAREER 

Lord  Hugh  Richard  Heathcote  Cecil  is  the  fifth 
son  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  three  times 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  was  born  on 
October  14,  1869.  Lord  Salisbury,  unlike  many  of 
our  Prime  Ministers,  was  the  father  of  a  large  family. 
Lord  Hugh  has  two  sisters.  One,  Lady  Gwendolen,  is 
still  unmarried.  Lady  Beatrix  is  the  present  Countess 
of  Selborne.  Of  his  four  brothers  the  eldest  is  the 
present  Marquis,  who  is  eight  years  his  senior.  His 
other  brothers  are  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Rupert 
Ernest,  rector  of  Bishops  Hatfield;  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
K.C.,  who  is  now  contending  with  the  wild  beasts  of 
Ephesus  in  the  shape  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  of 
Marylebone  ;  and  Lord  Edward  Herbert  Cecil,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards. 

Lord  Hugh  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford. 
He  took  his  B.A.  and  first  class  in  History  in  1891  at 
University  College,  and  three  years  later  took  his 
M.A.  and  was  made  Fellow  of  Hertford  College, 
Quitting  the  University  when  twenty-two,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  Parliament  until  1895,  when  he  was 
elected  as  Unionist  Member  for  Greenwich,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  old  constituency.  He  seemed  a  mere 
stripling,  this  lad  of  twenty-six,  but  he  soon  proved 
that  he  was  a  first-class  fighting  man.  He  still 
delights  to  describe  himself  as  a  Conservative  of 
1895.  A  Conservative  of  1895  was  a  Conservative 
of  the  old  school,  a  Church  and  State  Tory,  to 
whom  Home  Rule  in  any  shape  or  form  was  detest- 
able, who  accepted  Free  Trade  as  he  accepted 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  who  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  v/ith  wild  cat  adventures  in  foreign  parts. 
He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  debut^  and  his  maiden 
speech  was  well  received.  He  was  his  father's  son. 
He  spoke  with  ease  and  conviction,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered that  his  speech  contained  some  neat  gibes  at 
the  Nonconformists.  Yet  his  great-grandfather,  who 
died  as  Recorder  of  Norwich,  was  a  Nonconformist 
minister  at  Norwich,  and  this  Robert  Alderson  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister  whose 
widow  was  buried  in  18 13  in  the  Unitarian  grave- 
yard, Norwich.  Catherine  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
asked  her  physician  to  bleed  her  of  the  last  drop  of 
German  blood.  Lord  Hugh  has  certainly  done  his 
uttermost  to  divest  himself  of  the  least  trace  of  the 
Socinian  heresy  which  he  might  have  inherited 
from  his  Unitarian  ancestor. 

In  his  first  Parliament  Lord  Hugh  acted- as  assis- 
tant private  secretary  to  his  father  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  But  in  the  House  he  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  master  the  details  of  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness. The  story  went  that  he  never  dined  out  during 
the  Session,  and  was  always  in  the  House,  or  the  pre- 
cincts thereof,  whenever  the  House  was  sitting.  He 
busied  himself  largely  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.      He 
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was  frequently  found  at  Oxford  House,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  he  took  part  in  Church  assembhes, 
arguing  always  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
interpret  its  own  formularies.  He  held  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Church  laws  by  State  tribunals  uncon- 
sciously changed  them.  He  embodied  his  views  in 
a  resolution  which  he  moved  in  the  Church  Council 
which  he  moved.     It  ran  thus  : — 

That  the  Council  approves  generally  of  the  Draft  Bill  on 
Ecclesiastical  Procedure,  but  believes  that  no  settlement  which 
leaves  the  determination  of  questions  of  doctrine  or  even  of 
Ritual  to  a  Court  neither  consisting  of  Bishops  nor  exercising 
their  delegated  authority  (whatever  may  be  thought  in  the 
abstract  of  the  claims  of  such  a  Court  to  obedience)  is  likely  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Church. 

He  was  never  zealous  for  the  war  which  Lord 
Milner  forced  alike  upon  the  Boer  Republics  and  the 
Government  at  home,  but  he  went  with  his  party. 

When  the  Parliament  of  1895  was  dissolved  in 
1900  he  appealed  to  the  electors  to  return  a  Unionist 
majority  in  order  that  the  South  African  settlement 
might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  party  that  made  the 
war.  One  passage  in  his  election  address  reads  rather 
oddly  to-day.  After  recalling  that  not  the  least 
earne.i.  and  numerous  sections  of  the  Radical  party 
were  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  war,  he  asked  : — • 
"  How  far  such  a  frame  of  mind  would  make  them 
safe  guardians  of  the  conquest  that  has  been  achieved 
at  so  great  a  cost  the  country  must  judge." 

History  has  judged.  It  was  precisely  because  the 
Radical  party  was  pro-Boer  that  the  settlement  now 
happily  achieved  in  South  Africa  was  accomplished. 

Even  in  these  early  days  Lord  Hugh  showed  a 
happy  knack  of  hitting  off  the  weaknesses  of  his 
opponents.  Take,  for  instance,  this  description  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  failing  as  a  political  leader.  He 
said  : — 

Lord  Rosebery  reminded  him  of  an  inexpert  choir  boy  who 
was  always  a  little  too  late  for  the  responses.  He  said  what 
every  one  else  was  saying,  and,  generally  speaking,  said  it  a 
little  too  late.  Although  he  was  more  in  agreement  with  Lord 
Rosebery's  policy  than  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  he  had  much 
more  respect  for  Mr.  Morley  as  a  political  leader,  because  he 
really  seemed  to  lead. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  war  was  over  that 
Lord  Hugh  began  to  be  recognised  as  a  coming  man. 
In  1902  he  founded  the  Hughligans,  "a  body  of 
English  politicians— young,  bright,  vivacious,  alert, 
daring,  who  desire  simply  to  relieve  the  austerities  of 
party  life  and  humanise  Parliament."  The  Hughligans, 
it  was  said,  are  a  select  coterie,  and  exist  primarily  to 
give  dinners,  support  the  Constitution,  and  prick  the 
side  of  Ministerial  intent. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  genesis  of  the  group— for  it  could  hardly  be 
described  as  a  party  : — 

The  little  party  owes  its  existence  to  a  happy  inspiration  of 
Mr,  Ian  Malcolm,  who,  looking  round  upon  the  Unionist 
benches,  thought  that  much  useful  work  was  to  be  done  by  the 
spirited  co-operation  of  ingenious  youth. 

Mr.     Ian    Malcohn    broached    his   ideas    to    Mr.     Winston 
Churchill,    who  was    at   the   time    lecturing  in    Canada.     Mr 
Churchill  at  once  passed  the  inspiration  on  to  Far!    Percy    who 


wrote  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  as  the  incarnation  of  spirited 
political  youth  on  the  Unionist  benches,  and  as  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  young  man  of  the  Parliament.  Lord  Hugh 
modestly  assented,  and  the  club  was  formed.  The  Plon.  A. 
Stanley  joined,  and  later  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  and  Mr.  Griffith 
Boscawen,  and  there  are  many  candidates.  The  club's  popu- 
larity was  at  once  assured. 

Mr.  Malcolm's  account  of  the  club  is  "  a  republic  of  young 
men  with  spirit,  who  will  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
Opposition.  We  shall  work,  if  necessary,  behind  the  Chair  as 
well  as  in  front  of  it  and  all  round  it.  We  shall  study  high 
politics  on  a  diet  of  weekly  dinners.  But  we  shall  dine  first  and 
be  politicians  afterwards."  "  A  capital  idea,"  said  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  "  We  will  dine  first  and  consider  our  position  after. 
It  shall  be  House  Imperialism  nourished  on  a  devilled  sardine," 

The  weekly  dinners  were  very  successful.  They 
invited  political  opponents  like  C.-B.  and  John  Morley 
to  their  hospitable  table,  soldiers  like  Lord  R.oberts, 
pro-consuls  like  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Cromer, 
novelists  like  Conan  Doyle— it  was,  in  short,  some- 
thing like  a  Parliamentary  Savage  Club.  Mr.  Mostyn 
Pigott  sang : — 

Hush,  hush,  hush  1    The  genial  Hughligan 
Will  make  it  hot 
For  all  who're  not 
Approved  of  by  his  clan. 
Hush,  hush,  hush  !     Don't  fall  beneath  his  ixin  : 
Though  big  you  talk. 
You  ne'er  will  baulk 
The  cheerful  Hughligan  ! 

The  name  was  a  compound  of  the  name  of  Lord 
Hugh  and  that  of  the  Hooligan  larrikins.     It  stuck 
because  of  the  somewhat  larrikin-like  sharp  practice 
of  Lord  Hugh  and  his  comrades  by  which  he  defeated 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  February  5th,  1902, 
by  loitering  in  the  lobby.     It  was  much  resented  at 
the   time,  and    was   commemorated   by    Sir   Wilfrid 
Lawson  in  some  characteristic  verses  entitled  Fest'ma 
Letife.     I  quote  the  first  and  the  last  quatrains  : — 
Linger  longer,  Percy,  linger  longer,  Hugh, 
The  House  is  dead  against  you,  and  it's  ail  that  you  can  do  ; 
So  hnger  still  and  stop  the  Bill 
To-day  from  getting  through  ; 
Ah,  linger  longer  in  the  lobby,  linger  longer,  Hugh, 

So  linger  longer,  Percy,  linger  longer,  Hugh  ; 
You've   had   your  will  and  burked  the  Bill   for  the  poor 
wife  s  sister  too  ;  *^ 

But  sauce  for  goose,  though  great  its  use, 
Is  sauce  for  gander  too, 
For  other  folk  will  take  the  joke  and  linger  long  as  you. 
But  even  his  strongest  opponents  could  not  deny 

?n  ^1,  u  [""'IT  °^  ^'^  'P^e^h  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  which  he  defeated,  not  by  eloquence,  but  by  sharp 
practice.  In  a  Parliamentary  sketch  published  next 
day  we  read  : — 

The  peroration  of  the  speech  will  long  linger  in  the  memory 

Irato  Srth"'  '''  '^"'°Sian  wcTre  s^.Ilowed  u,,  in  the 
orator,      true     the   uncouthness  in   part    remained      But    tl„. 

qifv'rr'lot?  th""'  '"  l-^'y-'^  he  str:ck.The  brJk  .n  and 
-  It        in^     '  ""T'>''  ""^^  "^^''^^  i't  a  memoraI>]e  close 

It   is   long   since  our  Saxon  forefathers  at  their  firesides   a 

have  c„„«  ,„  p„sp„i,y  .n<,  enjoy  ,rCt  of  Ihe  ea,t  ''Z 
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the  shadow  of  a  gieoit  apostacy  is  broiKling  over  Christendom. 
The  maxims  of  Christian  law  are  pure  and  high.  Men  are 
feeling  thai  they  are  a  burden.  Everywhere  they  are  being  set 
aside.  This  Bill  is  a  part  of  a  great  plea  to  change  the  marriage 
law.  I  do  not  know  what  the  House  will  decide,  but  if  we  are 
defeated  we  will  be  defeated  in  an  honourable  cause.  We  will 
know  that  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  preserve  the  stainless 
purity  of  the  oldest,  the  most  precious  and  the  most  essential  of 
our  institutions." 

The  impression  made  by  that  speech  was  deepened 
by  the  speech  Lord  Hugh  delivered  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902.  The  same 
observer  just  quoted  said  of  it  that  it  showed  "  there 
is  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  touch  the 

'  very  highest  summits  of  speech.  The  peroration  of 
his  speech  lifted  the  controversy  above  the  ordinary 
levels.  Dialectic,  idealism,  religious  faith,  a  bitter 
turn  of  speech,  sarcasm,  the  power  of  phrase-making 
are  weapons  in  his  armoury.  '  What  wc  have  to 
fight  against,'  said  he,  '  is  the  growing  materialism  of 
the   people.     There    is   a   tendency    to    think    that 

[  national  greatness  rests  on  trade  and  territory  instead 
of  on  character ;  Imperialism  may  be  a  noble 
faith,  if  it  seeks  to  make  the  Empire  strong  in 
order  that  it  rnay  carry  Christian  civilisation  over 
the  world,  but  there  is  much  sordidness  allied 
with  it,  the  jxrcty  spirit  of  the  trader,  the  greed  of 
gain.     In  this  sacred   war,  in   this  struggle    for  the 

I  recognition  of  high  principle  in  public  life,  Noncon- 
formists and  Vllhurchmen  are  natural  allies.  For 
this  cause  I  would,'  said  Lord  Hugh,  '  barter 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  and  Dr.  Clifford  for  Mr.  Haldane.' 
The  beauty  and  the  courage  of  the  final  passage  were 
be>'ond  praise.  The  lover  of  elocjuence,  hungry  for 
the  great  music  of  words,  often  fretful  because  the 
lofty  strain  is  so  seldom  heard  in  Parliament,  hailed 
it  with  delight,  in  a  kind  of  solemn  joy.  As  Lord 
Hugh's  voice  lost  its  nervousness  and  swelled  into  a 
deep  note,  the  silence  in  the  House  grew  more 
intense,  and  Mr.  Morley,  whom  the  passage  described, 
listened  to  it  with  obvious  interest.  '  There  are  other 
allies  whom  I  claim,  those  who  accept  everything  in 
Christianity  except  its  theology.  They  ought  to  fight 
with  us.  In  the  mansions  of  their  hearts  they  have 
built  a  room,  richly  gemmed,  hung  round  with  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  literature.  The  sword  of 
Justice  is  there  ;  the  sceptre  of  Righteousness,  too,  is 
there,  and  even  the  robe  of  Loving  Unity  and 
Honour.  Despite  all  these  regalia,  it  is  an  empty 
room,  for  the  throne  is  vacant.' " 

III.— HIS   RECORD   ON    EDUCATION. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  said  an  occultist  the  other  day, 
is  obviously  the  reincarnation  of  a  mediasval  monk. 
As  early  as   1899,   "  M.  T.  P."    in    the    IVor/d   thus 

described  him  : — 

Conceive  me,  if  you  can. 
An  Awfully  Good  Voung  Man, 
A  Ritualisiical 
Ultra- Papistical 
Caudle-and-Cope  Young  Man. 

It  is  obvious  what  an  opening  the  Education  con- 
troversy afforded  to  a  mind  of  this  type. 


In  1902  his  real  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Here  is  a  pen-and-ink  picture  by  Frank  Dilnot  of  the 
young  man  as  he  won  his  way  to  the  command  of 
the  ear  of  the  House  : — 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  did  not  captivate  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  looks  or  by  his  demeanour.  His  shoulders  are  slightly 
bent,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  gait  and  gestures  are  not 
graceful,  his  clothes  hang  about  hini  carelessly.  A  pale  face,  a 
small  chin,  and  a  bulging  white  forehead  complete  the  outline  of 
the  picture  which  he  presents  to  a  stranger.  He  has  a  peculiar 
charm  of  manner  at  close  quarters,  but  seen  at  a  little  distance 
in  public  life  he  is,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  very  far  from  the 
debonair  and  attractive  figure  which  one  somehow  expects  from 
a  man  possessing  all  his  subtle  and  wonderful  qualities.  Sitting 
huddled  in  his  seat  with  his  hands  twisting  in  and  out  of  each 
other,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  he  is  thinking.  But  his  attitude 
indicates  only  a  rather  awkward  schoolboy  of  studious  bent 
wrestling  with  lessons  just  beyond  him. 

Conceive  the  scene  in  the  House  one  day  when  he  intended 
to  make  a  speech.  With  his  peculiar  light-striding  lurch  he 
would  swing  his  way  to  one  of  the  back  benches.  There  he 
would  sit,  a  fragile  figure,  the  picture  of  unimpressive  nervous- 
ness. He  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs.  His 
face  would  have  an  almost  painful  pallor,  intensified  by  the 
brightness  of  eyes  so  deep-seated  beneath  the  overhanging  fore- 
head that  their  expression  was  hard  to  determine  from  a 
distance.  His  long,  white  fingers  would  be  twitching  for 
many  minutes  before  he  was  due  to  speak,  and  you  could 
almost  hear  the  rustling  of  the  order  paper  in  his  hand. 
His  whole  body  would  be  quivering.  When  the  moment 
arrived  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  some  part  of  his  nervousness 
would  drop  from  him  like  a  mantle.  He  had  been  at 
tension  like  a  violin  string,  but  now  one  did  not  notice  the 
strain.  In  a  strange,  musical  voice  he  would  begin  to  pour 
forth  soft-toned  sentences.  Perfectly  formed  phrases,  compli- 
cated, interdependent  but  quite  lucid  and  always  informed  with 
deep  meaning,  would  roll  from  him  .as  easily  as  commonplaces 
from  others.  The  faintest  tinge  of  colour  would  mark  his  face, 
his  body  would  grow  a  little  more  erect,  his  eyes  would  light  up 
curiously.  One  forgot  the  clumsy  figure  of  the  man,  realised 
only  his  exaltation,  and  would  very  soon  be  sharing  in  it. 
.Spiritual  fervour  would  radiate  from  him.  He  would  impress 
even  hostile  hearers  with  the  poetry  of  his  expression.  It  became 
possible  for  his  auditors  to  dream  his  dreams  and  see  his  visions. 
Dead  silence  would  lie  over  the  gathering.  Finally,  having 
given  all  of  himself,  Lord  Hugh  would  sink  back  into  his  seat 
trembling.  The  House  would  break  out  into  tumultuous 
cheers. 

The  House  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  retired.  His  power  sprang  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  his  great  forerunner.  For  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's religious  faith,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  "saturated  and  coloured  every  part  of  his 
mind":— 

The  conscious  dependence  on  unseen  help  ;  the  inner  vision 
which  never  was  hidden  from  him  that,  great  as  were  political 
affairs,  there  were  much  greater  things  going  forward  ;  the 
Mosaic  sight  of  the  invisible,  which  is  the  strength  of  the 
religious  character,  gave  him  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  a 
dignity  of  bearing  which  no  stress  could  subvert. 

He  ranked  political  below  religious  work,  both  in 
interest  and  in  value  to  the  world.  He  was  "  a 
Catholic  conscious  and  proud  of  his  membership  of 
the  Apostolic  and  Universal  Church,  a  patriot  citizen 
of  the  City  of  God." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
through  his  campaign  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
education  which  he  happily  pictured  as  a  school  with 
two  doors,  one  of  which  opened  from  the  street,  while 
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the  other  aijinitluil  the  scholar  lo  the  ("hurcli.  lie 
in  vain  cxjjiained  tliat  he  would  he  (jaite  content  if 
the  second  door  led  into  the  (Jhapel,  for  he  maintains 
that  the  Church  and  Chapel  are  allies  in  the  war 
against  "  the  common  irreligious  world." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Ttmcs  in  May,  1906,  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  set  forth  his  point  of  view  with  a  precision  and 
a  fulness  which  leave  nothing  to  he  desired.  The 
true  principle,  he  maintained,  was  that  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  beliefs  of  their  parents — of 
course,  although  this  he  did  not  say,  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  He  denounced  the  four-tifth  clause 
in  a  biting  phrase  when  he  declared  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  new  rendering  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  to 
make  it  read  :  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
when  they  are  in  a  majority  of  four  to  one." 

The  followmg  extracts  from  his  letter  in  the  Times 
in  1906,  which  is  probably  on  the  whole  the  most 
succinct  summary  of  his  views  on  education  : — 

Equality  is  all  we  ask.  But  by  equality  I  mean  equality  with 
Cowper-Templeism  as  much  as  with  Alelhodism  or  Congre- 
ijationalism. 

This  is  our  real  battle,  a  battle  against  privilege,  not  ("or  it. 
We  object  to  an  established  and  privileged  undenominational 
religion.  For  we  say  that  undenominationalism  is  essentially 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  between  two  systems  ol  religious  beliefs  neutrality  can  be 
achieved  by  teaching  what  is  common  to  both  and  omitting 
what  is  distinctive  of  one.  In  respect  to  the  controversy 
between  Nonconformity  and  the  Church,  undenominational 
leaching  biasscs  the  mind  of  those  taught  against  the  system  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

IJut  many  have  said  that  undenominational  eflucation  has 
spiritual  value.  Doubtless.  It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  teaches 
children  to  be  Christians;  it  is  bad  in  so  lar  as  it  prevents 
their  becoming  Churchmen. 

But  why  should  we  concern  ourselves  with*  arguing  against 
undenominational  teaching  at  its  best  ?  Dr.  Clifford  holds  out  no 
hope  of  any  education  which  we  should  call  Christian.  He  wishes 
for  the  "ethical,  historical,  and  literary"  treatment  of  the 
Bible.  No  sane  person  can  suggest  that  Churchmen  ought  to 
accept  teaching  of  that  character  as  being  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  religious  at  all.  And  not  by  Dr.  ClitVnrd  only,  but  by  all 
our  opponents,  it  is  claimetl  as  the  distinctive  merit  of  unde- 
nominational teaching  that  it  is  to  be  given  by  teachers  whose 
religious  convictions  are  unknown.  This  is,  in  our  view,  the 
worst  danger  of  all.  Religious  teaching  of  Christian  children 
by  an  Agnostic  or  a  Unitarian  seems  to  us  an  outrage  almost 
incredible  in  an  age  enlightened  and  not  irreverent. 

What  we  ask  is  to  be  free  of  the  domination  of  the  Covvper- 
Temple  clause,  and  to  have  our  convictions  treated  equally  with 
thoMi  of  the  admirers  of  that  clause. 

The  truth  is  the  Liberal  party  will  never  solve  the  education 
question  until  they  fairly  recognise  the  real  facts  of  the  ca.se. 
Any  attempt  to  settle  national  education  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  Cowpcr-Temple  clause  will  fail 
because  such  a  settlement  presumes  that  Churchmen  regard  that 
clause  as  an  acceptable  or  tolerable  rule  of  religious  teaching. 
But  that  presumption  is  in  fact  false.  Churchmen  regard  the 
clause  with  an  ever-incre.i-sing  hostility.  And  wisely  so  ;  for 
undenominational  educaticm  must  favour  undenominational 
religion,  and  undenominational  religion  is  a  dangerous  and 
deadly  error,  the  very  antithesis  of  churchmanship.  We  want 
no  unjust  peace  ;  we  claim  equal  treatment  ;  and  we  wiil  never 
assent  to  any  settlement  which  imposes  Cowper-Tcmple  Ieachin<' 
on  children  whose  parents  would  prefer  th:it  they  shuuM  learn 
the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  it  will  he  seen,  is  at  variance 
with  Nonconformists,  but  his  hottest  wrath  is  reserved 


for  those  of  his  own  household,  tlie  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  quite  content  to  have 
their  children  Christianised  by  undenominationalism 
without  compelling  the  State  to  make  them  little 
Churchmen.  For  the  Nonconformists  and  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  he  has  a  sneaking  admiration  which 
he  cannot  altogether  conceal.  They  are  ever  ready 
to  face  the  consequences  of  their  convictions.  The 
lukewarm  and  Laodicean  host  of  Erastians  fill  him 
with  contempt.  F^or  himself  he  is  ready  for  imprison- 
ment in  the  good  cause.  Writing  to  a  great  meeting 
of  Churchmen  in  Albert  Hall  on  June  i6th,  1908,  he 
made  the  following  notable  declaration  in  favour  of 
passive  resistance.  After  declaring  that  "  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  undenominational  religion," 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  proceeded  as  follows : — 

The  other  matter  I  desire  to  mention  is  the  question  of  resist- 
ing the  law  if  it  is  tainted  with  injustice.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  prescribe  for  Churchmen 
what  '.nay  be  their  duty  in  circumstances  which  have  not  yet 
arisen.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  mad  to  ovc;riook 
the  material  influence  that  "passive  resistance"  has  bad  in 
framing  the  present  Bill,  and  the  weight  that  is  attached  to  the 
fear  of  Roman  Catholic  resistance  if  Clause  4  is  not  moulded  to 
their  liking.  We  must  not  let  it  be  thought  that  Churchmen 
are  less  zealous  for  their  religious  opinions  than  Nonconformists 
or  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  if  illegal  action  is  to  be  tolerated 
in  others  they  will  shrink  from  availing  themselves  of  so  power- 
ful a  weapon. 

He  defended  the  use  of  the  threat  of  passive 
resistance  in  two  letters  in  the  Times  of  August  14th 
and  18th,  rousing  thereby  the  indignation  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  who  declared  they  dealt  a  stagger- 
ing blow  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Church.  Sir  Herbert 
says  : — 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  perceives,  as  we  all  do,  that  Noncon- 
formists have  scored  a  success  by  passive  resistance.  "  The  only 
resource,"  says  he,  "  is  to  imitate  their  methods.  So  shall  we 
be  again  on  equal  terms."  These  are  the  ethics  of  Donnybrook 
Fair  :  but  worse  was  to  follow.  When  Sir  West  Ridgeway 
asked  pithily  the  question  which  must  have  occurred  to"  most 
readers  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  first  letter— namely,  what  moral 
difference  could  be  shown  between  passive  resistance  and  the 
plan  of  campaign,  his  lordship  stooped  to  a  sorry  casuistry  to 
justify  his  advice  .-—"The  refusal  to  pay  taxes  and  the  refusal 
to  p.ay  debts  are  not  the  same  ;  one  is  an  offence  against  the 
State,  the  other  against  an  individual  ;  one  is  rebellious,  the 
other  IS  dishonest.  .  .  .  The  breach  of  law  is  of  the  slightest ; 
the  full  payment  required  by  law  on  account  of  education  would 
still  be  made,  but  by  a  different  channel  from  that  legally 
prescribed."  ^     ^ 

But  all  men  of  the  Gladstone-Cecil  type  must— 
not  stoop  to  casuisti-y,  for  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  their 
life,  but— resort  to  casuistry  to  distinguish  the  sins 
they  are  mclined  to  from  those  they  have  no 
mmd  to.  We  need  not,  however,  concern  our- 
selves with  Lord  Hugh's  exhortations  to  Anglican 
laymen  to  go  to  gaol  for  conscience'  sake  over  the 
payment  of  an  education  rate.  The  mother  duck 
who  has  hatched  chickens  might  as  well  exhort  her 
brood  to  swim.  The  laity  of  the  English  Church  do 
not  take  their  churchmanship  so  seriously  as  all  that, 
as  Lord  Hugh  no  doubt  knows  very  well  and  mourns 
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over  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  They  are  not  exactly  the 
stuflf  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  not  even  passive 
resistance  martyrs. 

v.— HIS  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  FREE  TRADE. 
The  apostacy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of 
Free  Trade  summoned  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  to  a  conflict 
in  which  he  was  more  in  line  with  the  sympathies  of 
the   nation.       In   a    man   of  his    clear  intellect  the 
puerile  sophistries  which  delude    the   silly  folk   who 
believe  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  because 
our  imports  exceed  our  exports  must  excite  a  feehng 
of  repulsion  and  of  contempt.     There  was  never  any 
more   doubt   as   to   his   attitude   in   relation   to   the 
Tariff  Reform  imposture  than  there  was   as  to  his 
attitude  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that  two  and   two 
riiake   five   or    even    on    occasion    ten    to    suit   the 
chop-logic  of  Birmingham.     In  a  series  of  speeches 
delivered   in   the    House  arid   in   the  country  Lord 
Hugh    Cecil    demohshed    even    the    semblance    of 
rationality  attaching    to  the   Protectionist  campaign^ 
He  went  down  to  Birmingham  to  explain  the  ABC 
of    political    economy   to    Mr.    Chamberlain's    con- 
stituents.    From  a  speech  full  of  incisive  argument 
and  effective  illustration  I  extract  but  one  passage, 
which  demolishes  the  idiotic  delusion  of  the  Tarift 
Reformers  that  the  foreigner  does  us  an  ill  service  by 
selling  us  cheaply  the  goods  which  we  need  : — 

There  is  a  delightful  story  called  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son." They  were  cast  on  a  desert  island  and  had  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves.  Suppose  such  a  desert  island  and  people 
cast'on  it ;  when  they  set  to  work  some  of  them  go  to  till  the 
ground,  some  to  build  houses.  Then  some  timber  is  washed  on 
the  beach.  Do  they  find  that  that  import  of  beams  interferes 
with  their  prosperity  or  opportunities  of  employment  ?  Not  at 
all.  They  use  the  beams  for  their  house  building,  and  therefore 
the  import  does  them  good.  That  is  the  normal  effect  of 
imports.  It  makes  people  better  off.  It  means  abundance  and 
not  scarcity  .  .  .  The  great  vice  of  Protectionists  is  that  they 
are  always  trying  to  make  people  better  off  by  creating  an 
artificial  scarcity. 

He  was  equally  simple  and  direct  in  his  exposition 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  delusion  that  the  Empire  was 
going  to  be  knit  together  by  introducing  the  system 
of  Preference.     He  said  : — 

I  daresay  in  a  large  assembly  like  this  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  experience  of  that  most  distressing  thing, 
familv  quarrels.  I  don't  know  what  their  experience  teaches 
them^  but  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  found  that  nothing 
produces  a  family  quarrel  more  certainly  than  a  dispute  about 
money  matters.  Do  not  let  us  think  of  the  trade  of  our 
Empire  as  being  merely  a  great  cake  in  the  possession  of  a 
"leedy  thou<^h  aftectionate  family,  as  something  to  be  cut  up  in 
slices  and  divided  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Be  sure  that  if 
that  idea  once  seizes  on  our  Colonies  we  shall  have  disputes, 
^rumblings  and  complaints  that  someone  is  getting  soniething 
better  than  someone  else  gets.  The  result  would  be  that  all 
that  unity  and  co-operation  for  great  objects  which  has  brought 
the  Empire  to  its  present  state  of  greatness  would  be  endangered 
You  won't  make  the  Empire  better  by  doing  a  thing  so 
essentially  unfair  as  to  ask  the  English  consumer  of  bread  to  pay 
2s.  a  quarter  into  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian  producer  of  corn. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
Ion"-  series  of  brilliant  speeches  in  which  he  lashed 
the'' cowardice  of  the    Bob  Acres  of  Birmingham  in 


evading  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  mordant  irony  with  which  he  satirised  the  motley 
crew  of  Protectionists  who  took  shelter  behind  Mr. 
Balfour's  evasive  generalities.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  scorn  with  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  repelled  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  British  Empire  into  "  a 
mere  stage  property  in  the  squalid  melodrama  of 
Protection." 

The  "alien  immigrant"  who  found  his  treason  so 
effectively  exposed  could  not  answer  his  assailant. 
So  he  avenged  himself  of  his  adversary  by  putting  up 
a  Protectionist  against  Lord  Hugh  at  Greenwich. 
By  doing  so  he  gave  the  seat  to  the  Liberal  Free 
Trader.  But  he  was  content,  seeing  that  thereby 
Greenwich  was  made  so  much  ot  a  suburb  of  Bir- 
mingham that  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to  return  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

VI.— LORD  HUGH'S  FUTURE. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  after  a  period  of  enforced  ex- 
clusion from  Parliamentary  life,  is  about  to  return  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Member  for  Oxford 
University,  What  will  be  his  future  ?  What  does  he 
bring  with  him  in  the  shape  of  ideas  with  which  to 
help  the  nation  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
Empire  ? 

To  answer  those  questions  let  us  first  see  what  is 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  conception  of  Empire.  He  told 
the  men  of  Birmingham  just  before  the  election  : — 

Remember  that  England  hitherto  has  stood  for  freedom .  First 
of  all,  for  personal  liberty.  No  slave  touched  English  soil  but 
was  free.  But,  secondly,  for  freedom  of  commerce.  Where  we 
have  conquered  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  we  have  thrown  down  all 
barriers.  Everyone  can  trade  there.  To  our  subjects  we  admit 
freely  the  wealth  of  all  mankind.  As  we  survey  our  Empire, 
lifting  its  head  like  a  stately  column  to  the  heavens,  shaped  by 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  we 
see  it  carved  around  with  many  a  motto  of  comfort  and  sagacity. 
And  amongst  them  not  the  least  noble  is  this  one,  which  never 
let  us  see  defaced  :  The  dominion  of  Britain  spells  freedom  for 
the  world. 

To  secure  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the 
Empire  he  would  maintain  Free  Trade.  He  has  a 
strong  confidence  that  the  Unionist  party  will  return 
to  Free  Trade  and  slough  off"  the  Tariff  Reform 
heresy  as  a  kind  of  temporary  leprosy.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  maintain  Free 
Trade.     He  said  (May  i8th)  :— 

To  rearrange  the  whole  populations  of  the  Empire  in  cate- 
gories of  conflicting  self-interest  was  the  last  way  to  bring 
people  into  common  unity.  There  were  some  things  which 
might  be  indicated,  simple  steps,  perhaps,  which  would  bring 
the  Colonies  more  closely  in  union  with  ourselves.  ,He  would 
like  to  offer  to  the  Colonies  commissions  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  in  the 
corresponding  African  Consular  Service,  the  appointments  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  different  Colonies 
with  that  of  the  whole  Empire.  He  did  not  mean  that  we  at 
home  should  appoint  so  many  Colonists  to  these  positions,  but 
that  we  should  hand  over  so  many  places  in  the  different 
Imperial  Services  so  that  the  Colonial  Ministries  should  appoint 
them.  He  should  like  that  to  be  done,  because  he  thought 
that  every  Colonist  appointed  would  become  a  centre  of  Im- 
perial interest. 
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He   has  an  open    mind   on   the   subject  of  Home 
Rule.     It  is  mischievous,  he  says,  but   not   indecent 
even  as  api)hed  to  Ireland  alone.     But  as  far  back  as 
August,  1904,  he  propounded  a  scheme  of  his  own 
for  Home  Rule  all  round.     Of  course,  he  did  not  call 
it  by  that  name.     All  he  proposed  was  to  relieve  the 
over-burdened  House  of  Commons  from  such  legisla- 
tion as  could  be  devolved  upon  local  governing  bodies. 
His    idea   was    that    County   Councils   or   groups  of 
County  Councils  could  undertake  much  of  the  work 
now   done    at   AVestminster.      If    his    scheme   were 
adopted,   the   House  of  Commons   would    leave  the 
local  legislature  to  lick   Bills   into   shape   and  would 
only  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  reading  them  a  third 
tune  before  they  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.     If 
it  disliked  the  iJill  as  amended   by  the  local  legisla- 
ture, it  could  throw  it  out  or  order  it  to  be  recom- 
mitted.     Rut   it    would  not    have   the   drudgery    of 
passing  local  Rills  through  all  their  stages.     It  would 
not  need  a  great  extension  of  this  scheme  to  send  all 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  AVelsh  legislation  to  local  legisla- 
tive bodies,  the  House  of  Commons  merely  reserving 
to   itself  the  right   of  veto  on  the  third  reading,  the 
authority  of  the   House  of   Lords  remaining  where 
it  is. 

Lord  Hugh  is  also  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  the 
Church.      He    told    the  Church  Congress    in    1904 
that  he  ''  deprecated  the  opinion  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the   Church   lay  with   the  people.     It  rested  with 
the    Episcopate.       Legislation    on    the    matters   of 
disciplme  and  organisation   was  certainly  within  the 
competence  of  the  laity,  but  doctrines,  formularies, 
and  admission  to  communion  were  different.    Though 
he  believed  the  bishops  had  an  inherent  right  to  act, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  consent  to  act 
only  with  the  assent  of  the  laity.     The  Church  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in   encouraging  the   State  to 
interfere  in  her  spiritual  concerns,  for  ever  since  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  evil  fruit  of  such  interference 
had  been  persecution,     'l^he  State  might  interfere  in 
matters  of  property  which  was  temporary  material, 
but  not  with  doctrines,  which  were  eternal  material' 
on  which  the  Church  was  built." 

In  matters  educational  his  idea  is  that  they  should 
allow  "  every  local  authority  to  teach  any  religious 
system  they  liked,  sui)posing  the  j)arents  ex])ressed  a 
wish  for  the  religious  system  they  preferred,  and 
supposing  they  threw  the  duty  on  the  local  authority 
to  carry  out  their  wishes  so  far  as  it  was  practicable 
he  believed  they  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  problem.  He  did  not  believe  local 
authorities  would  be  unwilling  to  work  such  a  system 
it  was  worked  in  (iermany  and  in  tlu-  industrial 
schools  of  this  country." 

The  calculations  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  as  to  the 
future  are  somewimt  in  this  wise.  He  knows  that 
I'ree  Irade  cannot  be  monkeyed  with  with  impunity 


He  realises  that  so   long  as  the  fatal  alliance  with 
Protection  continues  the  Unionist  Party  is  doomed  to 
impotence.     To  oust  the  present  Government  would 
be  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  blessing,  if  its  successor 
were  to  proceed  to  wreck  the  Empire  and  ruin   the 
nation  by  its  so-called  policy  of  Tariff  Reform,  which 
Lord  Hugh  realises   clearly  enough  is   a   policy  of 
suicide  pure  and  simple.     If  the  present  Government   I 
had  any  chance  of  carrying  any  of  the  measures  which 
Lord    Hugh   dislikes — such   as    Home    Rule,   Welsh 
Disestablishment,    a  Nonconformist    Education    Bill 
— he    might    feel    that    it    was    necessary    at    any 
cost  to  turn  them  out,  even  at  the   risk  of  putting 
Tariff  Reformers   in   office.     But   the  Conservative 
Party,  with  their  majority  of  five  to  one  permanently 
entrenched  in  the  House  of  Lords,  hold  the  key  of 
the  situation.     The    Radicals   cannot   move   a   step 
excepting  by  leave  and  license  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
^Vhy    then    such    monstrous    eagerness    to    change 
the  Government  ? 

His  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  death  warrant  of  the  present  Government  is 
not  diminished  by  his  calculation  that  even  after  all 
allow-ance  is  made  for  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  the 
task  is  impossible.    To  secure  a  majority  the  Unionists 
must  capture  t6o  seats.     Even  then  they  would  not 
possess  a   working  majority.      To  achieve   anything 
approaching  such  a  triumph  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  an  alliance  with  some  considerable  section  of  the 
community.    An  alliance  with  the  Home  Rulers  being 
out  of  the  question,  the  only  other  possible  alliances 
are  with  the  Labour  Party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Moderate  Liberals  on  the  other.     All  Lord  Hugh's 
instincts  lead  him  to  turn  to  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
and  he  calculates,  not  without  reason,  that  were  Tariff 
Reform  but  cleared  out  of  the  way,  the  prospect  of  a 
Moderate  Liberal  secession  large  enough  to  enable 
Mr.  Balfour  to  command  a  majority  is  by  no  means 
bad. 

Everything  depends  therefore  upon  laying  the  fatal 
fiend  which  Mr.   Chamberlain  conjured  up  when  he 
went  over  to  Protection.    Lord  Hugh's  political  ideal 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  middle  party,  essentially  Con- 
seryatiye,  oltenng  uncompromising  opposition  to  Home 
Rule     Tariff  Reform,  predatory  Socialism,  and  Dis- 
establishment.     He   is  probably   not   far   wrong   in 
thinking  that  such  a  party  would  command  a  majority 
in  England  which,  even  without  his  favourite  panacea 
of  proportional  representation,  would  give  Mr.  Balfour 
a  working  majority  in  the   next  Parliament.     But  of 
that  majority  there  is  no  chance  until  Tariff  Reform 
is   dead   and   buried.     When   that    time  comes  Mr. 
Balfour,  as  Prime  Minister,  could  reconstitute  a  strong 
Cecihan    Ministry   with     Lord     Robert    as    Home 
Secretary   Lord  Salisbury  as  Minister  for  Education, 
and    Lord    Hugh    Cecil    as   Chancellor   of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 
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122.-WHAT   INDIA  WANTS:  THE   HON.   SURENDRANATH   BANERJEE. 


"  Babu  Surendranath  Banerjee,"  says  Mr. 
Chandra  Pal  in  the  midsummer  number  of  the  newly 
established  organ  of  Indian  Nationalism,  the  SvaraJ, 
"  is  the  father  of  the  present  political  life  in  India.    No 

man  has  done 
more  to  create 
this  life,  not  only 
in  Bengal,  but 
all  over  India, 
than  Surendra- 
nath ;  and  there 
is  no  man  who 
is  held  in  more 
sincere  love  and 
affection  by  the 
educated  classes 
all  over  the 
country.  vSuren- 
dranath's  ad- 
mirers belong  to 
all  sections  and 
all  schools.  In 
Bengal  he  is 
really  the  Guru 
of  every  politi- 
cian of  any  posi- 
t  i  o  n ,  in  any 
party." 

I  travelled 
down  to  Lord  Northcliffe's  seat  at  Sutton  with 
Mr.  Banerjee  when  the  Editors  of  the  Empire 
went  down'  to  lunch  at  that  delightful  place,  and 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  lucid  intelligence, 
his  marvellous  command  of  English,  and  his  passionate 
devotion  to  his  native  land.  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  guests  at  the  banquet  given  to  him 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  England  at  the  ^Vest- 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  and  was  delighted  to  find  in 
him  an  orator  of  brilliant  eloquence  and  a  statesman 
of  comprehensive  outlook,  with  a  most  practical 
mind.  I  invited  him  to  my  house,  and  there  in  com- 
pany with  a  dozen  friends — American,  Canadian, 
Irish,  and  Indian — Mr.  Banerjee  kindly  submitted 
himself  to  a  process  of  composite  interviewing,  the 
gist  of  which  my  readers  will  find  condensed  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Banerjee  has  been  twice  president  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress ;  he  has  been  once  in  gaol, 
he  is  the  editor  of  the  Bengalee,  and  his  repute  is  such 
that  he  was  once  said  to  have  been  crowned  King  of 
Bengal  as  a  protest  against  the  partition.  He  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  native  Indian  Press  at 
the  Conference,  and  none  of  the  Editors  of  the  Empire 
excelled  him  in  eloquence,  energy,  geniality,  and 
personal  charm. 

"  If    you    were    under    sentence    of    death,    Mr. 


Hon.  Surendranath  Banerjee. 

(The  Bensalec,  Calcutta.) 


Banerjee,  and  the  headsman's  axe  was  to  fall  in  two 
minutes,  what  is  the  message  which  you  would  wish 
to  address  to  the  British  public  as  the  last  words  you 
were  able  to  utter  on  behalf  of  your  Motherland  ?  " 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Mr.  Banerjee 
replied  : — 

"  I  would  say  this :  (i)  Modify  the  partition  of 
Bengal ;  (^)  Release  the  deported  patriots  and  repeal 
the  Act  which  annuls  Habeas  Corpus  in  Bengal ; 
(3)  Amnesty  all  the  political  prisoners ;  (4)  Give  the 
people  of  India  financial  control  of  their  own  taxes ; 
and  (5)  Grant  India  a  Constitution  on  the  Canadian 
model.  That  is  what  I  would  say,  and,  having  said 
that,  I  would  go  to  my  doom," 

"  Good  ! "  said  I.  "  Now  let  us  condescend  to 
particulars.  I  thought  you  wanted  the  repeal  of  the 
partition  ?  " 

"  I  wish  that  repeal  were  possible,  but  I  recognise 
that  Lord  Morley,  having  been  perhaps  challenged 
prematurely  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  took  up  a 
stand  from  which  he  can  hardly  now  be  asked  to 
recede.  I  am  a  practical  man  ;  I  ask  for  modifica- 
tion, not  for  repeal." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  want  to  modify  it  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  ?  " 

"  What  I  would  like  is  to  see  Bengal  placed  under 
one  Lieutenant-Governor  with  an  Executive  Council 
of  six,  of  whom  two  should  be  Indians.  You  will 
have  to  come  to  this,  for  the  new  province  is  at 
present  placed  in  a  position  of  inequality  with  the 
old,  having  no  Executive  Council.  The  next  pro- 
posal, and  one  which  commanded  from  of  old  time 
the  balance  even  of  official  opinion,  was  to  divide 
Behar  from  Bengal.  The  people  of  Behar  are  dis- 
tinct in  race  and  language  from  the  Bengalees.  All 
administrative  advantages  claimed  for  the  original 
partition  would  be  secured  by  this  arrangement  with- 
out offending  national  sentiment.  So  long  as  the 
Bengalee  nation  is  unnaturally  cleft  in  twain  by  the 
sword  of  Lord  Curzon  so  long  will  agitation  and 
unrest  continue." 

"  Now  as  to  the  deportees  ?  " 

"  They  ought  never  to  have  been  deported  without 
charge  and  without  trial.  They  ought  at  once  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  They  are  good  men,  upright  citizens  who 
did  not  deserve  deportation." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"Then  Regulation  3  of  1818  should  be  repealed 
or  declared  illegal.  This  regulation,  passed  by  a 
subordinate  legislature,  deprives  the  Bengalee  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  of  their  inalienable  rights  as  British 
subjects  to  the  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus.  I  would 
like  repeal  outright,  for  if  we  bear  the  burdens  and 
accept   the   responsibilities    of    British    subjects    we 
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ought  to  liave  the  j^rivileges  of  freedom  from  arljitrary 
arrest,  which  no  one  has  denounced  more  strongly 
than  Lord  Morley  himself." 

"  Circumstances  alter  cases.  India  is  not  Ireland  : 
to  preach  is  one  thing,  to  practise  is  another.  Is  no 
compromise  possible  ?  " 

"  As  a  first  step,"  said  Mr.  Hanerjce,  "  I  would 
accept  Mr.  Mackarness's  proposal  that  there  should 
be  no  arrest  without  specification  of  the  offence,  and 
that  every  accused  |)erson  should  be  brought  to  trial 
within  three  months  of  his  arrest." 

"  I  propose  as  a  compromise,"  I  said,  "  that  in 
future  all  Indians  deported  without  charge  or  without 
trial  should  be  .sent  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
they  might  be  at  once  elected  to  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons as  Nationalist  M.P.'s  for  Irish  constituencies." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Banerjee,  "  that  there  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  way.  But  if  a  working  alliance 
could  be  made  whereby  one  Indian  Nationalist  could 
be  provided  with  an  Irish  scat,  and  the  whole  Irish 
party  took  up  the  Indian  national  cause,  great 
things  might  be  achieved." 

"  To  return  to  your  message.  Do  you  want  all  the 
bomb-throwers,  political  cutthroats,  etc.,  let  loose  to 
begin  again  their  seditious  practices?" 

"  There  are  no  .such  persons  in  custody.  I  do  not 
ask  for  an  amnesty  for  the  jjolice  who  used  bombs  in 
a  criminal  conspiracy  in  order  to  ruin  innocent  men. 
I  only  want  the  political  prisoners  released.  There 
are  about  sixty  of  them,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  sentenced'  to  monstrous  sentences  for  very 
venial  offences." 

"  For  instance " 

"  Sentences  of  six  years'  rigorous  imprisonment 
have  been  imposed  for  Press  offences,  and  even  for 
such  a  trifle  as  that  of  displaying  seditious  emblems— 
to  wit,  the  portraits  of  Nationalist  leaders.  One 
editor  was  actually  sentenced  for  criticising  British 
administration  in  Egypt.  But  the  most  monstrous 
case  is  that  of  an  editor  who  is  now  in  gaol  for 
repeating  from  an  Anglo-Indian  newspaper  speeches 
by  Arabinda  Chose  alleged  to  be  seditious.  No  one 
prosecuted  this  paper,  and  since  the  sentence  was 
passed  Judge  Beachcroft  has  judicially  declared,  that 
there  was  nothing  seditious  in  the  speeches  of 
Arabinda." 

"Surely  if  the  facts  were  brought  before  l>ord 
Morley  he  would  order  the  instant  release  of  that 
guiltless  editor  ?" 

"^V■e  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Banerjce.  "But  we  in 
India  are  unfortunately  too  accustomed  to  see  the 
most  flagrant  denials  of  justice.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Tilak.  Instead  of  arresting  him  in 
I'oona,   where    his    alleged    oftence    was    committed, 


where  he  could  have  been  tried  before  a  jury  that 
could  at  least  understand  the  language  in  which  the 
incriminated  articles  were  written,  he  was  arrested  at 
Bombay  and  tried  before  a  jury  of  nine,  seven  of 
whom  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Marathi." 

"  With  what  result?" 

"The  two  men  who  alone  understood  Mr.  Tilak 
had  found  him  innocent;  the  other  seven,  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  found  him 
guilty." 

"  How  are  the  political  prisoners  treated  ?  " 

"  As  criminal  convicts  of  the  worst  class.  They 
are  put  to  hard  labour,  which,  if  the  full  tale  of  work 
is  not  accomplished,  is  enforced  by  punishment  which 
may  include  whipping.  The  food  is  coarse  and  vile. 
Political  prisoners  ought  to  be  first-class  misde- 
meanants." 

"  So  they  are  where  they  have  constituents  who 
have  votes.  But  where  they  belong  to  a  dis- 
franchised class  they  will  plead  in  vain  for  that 
privilege,  whether  they  be  suffragettes  in  England  or 
Nationalists  in  Bengal.  Now  to  the  last  article  in 
your  programme." 

"  A  Constitution,"  said  Mr.  Banerjee,  "  a  Consti- 
tution like  that  of  Canada  is  our  ultimate  goal.  But 
as  a  practical  first  step  I  claim  for  our  people  the  right 
of  financial  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
raised  from  Indian  taxpayers." 

"  Humph  !  What  about  the  army  and  railway 
expenditure  ?  " 

"  I  will  exempt  these  two  heads  of  expenditure  for 
the  sake  of  compromise.  But  surely  we  ought  to 
control  expenditure  for  education,  for  sanitation,  for 
civil  public  works.  The  refusal  or  neglect  to  carry 
out  sanitary  works,  the  need  for  which  has  been 
admitted  since  1861,  has  led  to  terrible  loss  of  life, 
which  might  have  been  prevented. 

"  Do  you  want  a  Duma  for  India  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  an  assembly  representing  all  India, 
with  financial  control  over  the  expenditure  of  India, 
I  say  Yes.  But  I  would  say,  first  give  us  autonomous 
provincial  governments,  with  financial  control  over 
certain  departments  of  provincial  expenditure.  Then 
build  up  on  these  provincial  autonomies  a  central 
federal  council  or  assembly.  That  is  what  we  ask, 
and  that  is  what  sooner  or  later  we  mean  to  have." 

So  far  Mr.  Banerjee.  That  is  his  programme. 
And  "  Surrender  Not "  is  the  nearest  English 
equivalent  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  name,  Surendra 
Nath.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  likely  to  abandon 
any  of  the  planks  in  his  programme.  John  Morley, 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  of  "  The  Life  of  Burke," 
would  probably  subscribe  to  them  all.  But  as  for 
Lord  Morley,  that  is  another  matter. 
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HAS    RUSSIA    LOST  THE    SLAV   HEADSHIP? 

Remarkable  Speech  by  the  Czech  Leader. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  is  evidently  desirous  of 
eclipsing  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  as  a  death-prophesying 
bird  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned.  His  brilliant 
"  Letter  from  Vienna  "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
July  recalls  "  E.  B.  Lanin  "  in  his  most  pessimistic 
mood.  According  to  Mr.  Long,  Russia  is  a  cypher 
—  nay,  worse,  a  putrefying  corpse.  That  Germany 
could  at  any  moment  take  St.  Petersburg,  now 
undefended  by  a  fleet,  is  only  one  item  in  this 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  destruction  of  an  Empire 
which  contains  more  than  150,000,000  of  human 
beings.  Mr.  Long,  writing  from  Vienna,  draws  a 
vivid  and  alarming  picture  of  the  dominance  of 
Germany,  the  collapse  of  the  Triple  Ejiteiite^  and  the 
loss  by  Russia  of  the  leadership  of  the  Slavonic 
world.  The  most  important  section  of  his  exceed- 
ingly able  essay  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
significance  of  the  awakening  of  the  Austrian  Slavs 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Russians,  who 
lead  the  Slavonic  world. 

THE   AUSTRIAN    SLAVS. 

Mr.  Long  says  : — 

Were  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  million  Slavs  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  militant  mood  of  the  Austrian  Czechs  and  Poles,  we 
should  have  no  more  cause  to  fear  German  expansion.  But  the 
Slav  races  themselves  are  divided  in  ideals  and  aspirations. 
The  Western  Slavs — the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovenians — 
are  all  aggressive,  Nationalist,  and  anti-German.  Differing 
themselves  in  race,  they  are  all  anti-German.  Their  literature 
is  Nationalist,  militant,  and  inspired  by  political  aims.  Their 
literary  and  athletic  unions  are  infinitely  more  alive  than  any 
Pan-German  •  leagues.  For  some  obscure  reason  the  Austrian 
Slav  missionaries  this  year  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  Russia, 
except  in  numbers  and  extent  of  territory,  could  no  longer 
claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  Slav  world,  and  that  in  all  the 
essentials  of  moral  vigour  she  stood  last  and  alone. 

THE    POLISH    NEMESIS. 

Mr.  Long  says  : — 

What  did  most  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian  missionaries 
of  the  Pan -Slav  faith  was  the  renewed  persecution  of  Poland. 
They  saw  that  Nicholas  II.,  not  content  with  reviving  all  the 
old  crimes  and  blunders  which  four  years  ago  drove  almost  every 
race  he  rules  into  open  rebellion,  had  chosen  this  inappropriate 
hour  of  diplomatic  defeat  to  deprive  himself  of  the  support  of 
the  only  Conservative  element  in  his  Empire. 

He  quotes  the  words  of  the  Czech  leader,  Dr. 
Kramarz  : — 

"  Much  has  changed  in  the  past  year  for  the  worse.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  of  the 
aggravation  of  Russo- Polish  relations  caused  by  the  renewed 
persecution  of  the  Poles,  a  persecution  which  will  ruin  the  work 
we  have  here  begun."  i Other  members  of  the  Austro-Slav 
deputation  to  Russia  spoke  even  more  plainly,  and  declared  that 
the  increasing  misgovernment  of  the  Tsar's  Empire  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  all  hopes  of  Slav  union  against  Germanism. 

A    MEMORABLE    SPEECH. 

On  June  3rd  Dr.  Kramarz,  the  Czech  leader, 
created  a  profound  sensation  by  rising  in  the  Reichs- 


rath  and  solemnly  repudiating  the  historic  Russophile 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Slavs.  Russia,  he  said,  was 
helpless,  and  that  so  far  from  being  protector  and 
patron  of  the  Austrian  Slavs,  she  herself  badly  needed 
their  protection  and  patronage.  The  annexation  of 
Bosnia  had  destroyed  his  last  hope.  "  For  us  Slavs 
there  remains  nothing  more  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
politics.  Our  dream  of  rapprochement  with  Russia  was 
the  dream  of  a  child."  Thereupon  Dr.  Kramarz 
developed  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  maternal 
relation  of  the  vigorous  and  cultivated  West  Slavs  to 
emasculated,  misgoverned,  and  hopeless  Russia. 

German  industrialism  was  everywhere  a  German- 
ising gospel : — 

In  this  fight,  says  Dr.  Kramarz,  the  Russians,  with  their  low 
culture  and  their  bad  government,  are  hopelessly  outclassed. 
Their  sole  protectors  are  the  West  Slavs,  the  Czechs,  and  the 
Poles,  who,  being  fairly  civilised,  are  themselves  making  suc- 
cessful raids  upon  the  German  industrial  monopoly  which  exists 
all  over  Central  Europe.  "  It  is  lucky,"  reasoned  Dr.  Kramarz 
to  the  amazed  Reichsrath,  "  that  Russia,  which  is  economically 
impotent,  can  find  in  the  West  a  bulwark  of  Slavdom.  In  view 
of  the  industrial  expansion  of  Germany  it  is  a  vital  interest  that 
Russia  be  protected." 

JUSTICE    TO    POLAND. 

Dr.  Kramarz,  addressing  the  Slavonic  Society  at 
Moscow,  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  justice  to 
Poland  is  the  first  thing  needful.     He  said  : — 

While  Slovenians  and  Poles  wage  war  upon  Germans,  they 
are  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  defend  it 
against  the  German  attack.  It  is  the  Western  Slavs  who 
possess  the  most  strength  and  the  most  resources  to  withstand 
this  attack.  They  have  more  spirit  than  the  Russians  ;  they 
realise  that  they  have  to  fight  ;  they  trust  their  powers  ;  they 
understand  themselves.  Out  of  its  Poles  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment could,  if  it  chose,  make  a  similar  advanced  line  of 
fortification  against  German  aggression.  But  for  that  the  first 
thing  needed  is  justice  to  the  population  of  Poland. 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "from  the  mouth  of  a  Slav, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  ablest,  most  resolute,  and 
most  experienced  of  all  Slav  foes  of  the  Teutonic 
Kulturtracger,  we  have  the  truth  about  the  racial 
struggle  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  a  struggle  in 
which  we,  having  resolved  that  it  is  our  policy  to 
oppose  the  exaggerated  military  and  economic  pre- 
ponderance of  Germany,  are  more  interested  than 
any  other  Power," 


Fry's  Magazine  for  July  is  an  unusually  good 
number.  It  is  a  very  vivacious  encyclopedia  of 
current  sport  and  out-of-door  delights,  spiced  with 
fiction  and  humour.  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood's 
account  of  punting  down  the  Danube  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  travel  papers.  Mr.  Charles  McEvoy's 
sketch  of  a  gipsy  holiday  has  claimed  separate  notice. 
The  making  of  Henley  is  described  by  B.  C.  Carter, 
with  a  panegyric  on  its  charms.  Mabel  Richards 
shows  how  bicycle  polo  is  possible  and  actual  for 
ladies. 
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A   FOREIGN    POLICY   OF    MERE   FORCE. 
This,  Dr.  I)illon  again  icpials  in  ihc  C(»ifi:i/i/>onrry 
Revicio,    is    the    salient    fact    of    the    international 
situation  : — 

All  who  care  to  Iof)k  can  sec  lliat  money,  ships,  and  soldiers 
are  now  the  only  props  of  our  vast  imperial  fabric,  lla^ue 
Conferences,  courts  of  nrl)ilration,  interparliamenlary  |)eaci; 
associations,  will  jjool  us  little  if  we  are  not  jirepared  to  ofler  up 
for  the  welM>ein(;  of  the  comunmily  the  .liij^diest  sacrifices  that 
can  he  demandctl  of  heinf^s  endowed  with  social  instincts. 

This  is  "  the  slinp;  in  the  tail  of  the  Ualkan  crisis." 
Dr.  Dillon  i)roceeds  : — 

Ocrmany  and  Austria-IIunfjary  will  henceforward  prcst?nt  a 
united  front  to  Kuro|)e  ao'l  the  world.  Neither  ally  is  likely  lo 
withhold  military  any  more  tlmn  diplomatic  support  from  the 
other  on  the  ground  that  the  issue  docs  not  interest  then)  Imlh 
lo  the  same  dejjrec.  I'or  they  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fuel  that 
what  <locs  concern  them  Ijoih  is  that  each  should  he  stront;,  and 
ready  to  use  her  strength  effectively  whenever  stunning  hlow^ 
have  to  he  dealt.  .\nd  that  is  the  only  statesmanlike  point  of 
view  in  Kurojiean  jwlilics  to-day.  The  individual  State  can  no 
longer  staml  alone.  Military  as  well  as  diplomatic  canipai!,'ns 
can  he  won  only  hy  groups  of  j'owers.  And,  without  (|iiittini; 
the  domain  of  hard  facts  for  the  cloud-realm  of  projihecy,  one 
m.ay  safely  affirm  that  the  next  great  war  in  Kurope  will  not  he 
w.aged  hetween  dermany  antl  (Ireat  Britain,  Germany  and 
Kussia,  or  Germany  and  I'rance,  but  by  one  group  of  Stales 
against  another.  The  individual  Stale  as  a  unit  in  diplomacy 
and  in  war  is  superseded  l)y  the  'eague  of  States. 

The  meeting  of  the  Tsar  and  Kaiser  does  not 
invalidate  the  Anglo-Riissian  ctitcntc.  It  only  reveals 
the  desire  of  Russia  lo  be  on  good  terms  with  her 
German  neighbour. 

Dr.  Dillon  points  out  that  the  cession  of  Crete  to 
(ireece  would  irretrievably  discredit  the  Young 
Turks.  He  suggests  a  way,  that  Cretan  autonomy 
shall  he  extended  until  it  is  all  but  commensurate 
with  ind..j)endence,  Turkey  to  be  content  with  the 
nominal  suzerainty  symbolised  by  a  flag.  Dr.  Dillon 
is  doubtful  of  tlie  financial  status  of  Turkey.  He 
laments  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  not  come 
out  of  the  tksh  of  the  new  Turk.  Moslem  prejudice 
will  make  frank  recognition  of  Christian  eiiuality, 
especially  in  the  Army,  more  than  doubtful. 


THE  POLISH  NEMESIS  IN  GERMANY. 
Mr.  a.   R.  Col(^uhoun  contributes  to  the  North 
Ar/irrictvi  Rri'ieK<  for  June  an  article  entitled  "The 
Achilles  Heel  of  Germany  " — to  wit,  Poland.     Poland, 


Kiiitiieriuiti  tich .  ] 

Candidates  for  the  Affections  of  Crete. 

Till':  U.MlUi.NlJi.V  BKniHF.Kb  (in  uni<on)  :  ".My  pretty 
maiden,  may  I  presume  lo  offer  lo  escort  you  ?  I'ray  take 
my  arm." 


Klatii/oafiii/sc'i  ]  [Berlin . 

Meeting  of  the  Two  Emperors. 

John  Bull  :  "  By  Jove,  that's  a  nice  way  to  embrace  each 

other  !  " 


according  to  Mr.  Long,  has  destroyed  Russia's  leader- 
ship of  the  Slavs.  According  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
J'oles  may  be  not  less  fatal  to  the  aspirations  of 
Germany  : — 

The  Austrian  Poles  are  now  freer  than  any  others.  They 
have  their  own  Diet,  a  Polish  \iceroy,  police,  government 
service  and  complete  liberty  of  language.  The  main  factor  in 
the  dcvclopmenl  of  Russian  Poland  has  been  the  industrial- 
isation of  Russia.  Russian  Poland  contains  iron  and  coal.  She 
lias  become  the  entrepot  of  a  great  trade,  and  a  middle  class  and 
working  class  have  sprung  up  of  cjuite  a  different  calibre  to  the 
aristocracy  and  peasants  who  formed  the  Polish  nation  of  old. 
The  consequence  of  this  economic  development  is  to  make 
Poland  and  Russia  mutually  dependent,  and  to  create  a  genuine 
bond. 

In  Prussia  the  Germans  have  set  themselves 
steadily  to  (Germanise  the  Polish  provinces  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  German  landlords  and 
peasants,  and  by  stamping  out  the  Polish  language. 
In  both  she  has  failed.  Prince  von  Biilow,  in  his 
"  Polish  speech  "of  1902,  says,  "I  regard  the  Eastern 
Pr.nmces  question  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ...  but  as  eminently  the  one  on  whose 
solution  the  immediate  future  of  our  Fatherland 
depends." 

The  question  is  whether  the  Slavs  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Pan-Slav  Czechs,  who  maintain 
justice  to  Poland  is  the  key  to  Slav  unity  and 
progress :  — 

\Vill  the  Slavs  respond  to  the  "call  of  the  blood"? 
\Vhether  or  no  it  ,s  plain  that  the  Polish  question,  the  pivot  on 
which  Kusso.Qerman  and  AustrcCierman  relations  depend,  is 
by  no  means  seltlal,  and  still  remains  the  Achilles  heel  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Teutonic  hegemony. 
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WAR    AND    PEACE    IN    EUROPE. 

By  M.  Camille  Pelletan. 

In  the  English  Revietv  M.  Camille  Pelletan  writes 
upon  the  desire  for  and  the  possibility  of  a  European 
war.  The  desire  he  evidently  thinks  almost  negli- 
gible now,  and  the  possibility  small,  and  likely  to 
become  smaller.  Eventually,  I  gather,  he  thinks  it 
will  end  in  impossibility.  He  recognises,  of  course, 
that  soldiers  very  naturally  desire  war,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  long  for  their  country  to  win  sanguinary 
laurels  for  the  mere  sake  of  those  laurels  is  now  very 
small  indeed. 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF    FRANCE. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  France  was  Chauvinist; 
she  is  now  no  longer  so.  The  clerical  reactionaries 
are  still  a  warlike  element,  for  they  pin  their  hopes 
chiefly  to  a  great  cozip  d'etat,  which  must  mean  more 
or  less  fighting  ;  and  another  element  of  danger  is  the 
financial  interests  bound  up  with  preparations  for  war. 
These  interests,  however,  are  better  served  by  the 
perpetual  preparing  for  war  than  by  war  itself.  They 
sow  alarmist  seeds  ;  but  they  do  not  really  want  them 
to  grow.  Except  for  these  particular  sections  of  the 
population,  everyone,  says  M.  Pelletan,  has  the  deepest 
aversion  for  war  and  for  the  ruinous  expenses  entailed 
by  it.  The  working-classes  as  a  rule  detest  it ; 
moreover,  many  of  them  are  Socialists.  The  mass 
of  the  peasant  population  is  no  fonder  of  it ;  and 
even  the  bourgeoisie,  now  that  it  can  no  longer 
buy  remplacants  for  its  cherished  sons,  abhors  it. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  even  in  Germany 
the  powerful-  personality  of  a  brilliant  sovereign 
could  not  carry  popular  opinion  with  him  so  far  as 
to  make  it  turn  in  favour  of  a  war  from  which  it  was 
really  averse. 

THE    DANGER-SPOTS    OF    EUROPE. 

In  short,  concludes  M.  Pelletan,  whoever  goes  up 
and  down  Europe  seeking  for  the  causes  of  a  conflict 
will  not  find  them  in  France.  Neither  will  he  find 
them,  he  thinks,  in  England,  Italy  or  Spain,  nor  in 
Russia,  now  that  she  has  had  misfortunes  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  can  be  found  only  in  two  places 
— Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  As  for  Austria- 
Hungary,  she  would,  of  course,  become  involved  in 
war  over  the  Balkans.  But  the  Balkan  question  is 
not  insoluble,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  for 
several  rival  and  even  unfriendly  races  of  different 
rehgions  to  live  together  under  one  flag,  as  is  shown 
by  the  example  of  Switzerland.  A  violent  settlement 
of  the  race  question  in  Austria  might  not  only  be 
Austria's  own  death-knell,  but  would  certainly  be  the 
most  terrible  misfortune  for  Europe.  The  very 
interest  of  the  Powers  themselves  to  preserve  peace 
here  is  the  best  guarantee  of  it.  As  for  Turkey,  since 
she  has  gone  so  far  without  a  war,  it  may  well  be 
hoped  that  she  will  finish  her  revolution  and  the 
remodelling  of  her  constitution  without  one.  Races 
which  once  seemed  hopelessly  estranged,  both  because 


of  their  origin,  character,  beliefs,  traditional  hatreds 
and  memories  of  past  cruelties,  are  now  uniting  in  one 
common  enthusiasm  for  the  new  liberties  accorded 
to  them.  Mohammedanism,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
has  proved  much  more  tolerant  than  some  other 
Churches. 

PEACE  FORCES  V.    WAR  FORCES. 

In  sum,  therefore,  the  forces  which  may  safely  be 
counted  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  are  powerful 
enough  to  avoid  fresh  wars.  Among  these  forces  the 
writer  puts  the  "  certain  intervention  of  almost  all  the 
great  Powers  to  avoid  appeals  to  brute  force."  The 
Hague  Tribunal  has  been  the  object  of  some  sallies, 
but  the  very  fact  of  the  great  Powers  having  adhered 
to  it  is  tantamount  to  an  assertion  that  war,  in  their 
opinion,  is  a  frightful  evil  from  which  they  are  trying 
to  deliver  humanity.  If  the  Governments  remain 
faithful  alike  to  this  opinion  which  they  have  officially 
enunciated,  and  to  the  nations  which  they  represent, 
how  can  it  be  doubted  that,  by  joining  together,  they 
would  be  strong  enough  to  make  even  the  most  recal- 
citrant Powers  resolve  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means  ? 

As  to  the  chance  of  victory  in  a  war  between  great 
Powers,  ]\I.  Pelletan  says  that  all  comparisons  of 
military  strength  are  more  or  less  misleading.  Except 
Russia,  no  great  military  Power  has  had  a  real  war 
since  187 1  ;  none  has  had  a  real  naval  combat  since 
1866.  (Evidently  the  Transvaal  War  does  not  count.) 
A  war  now  must  be  largely  decided  by  scientific 
equipment  which  has  hardly  been  tested,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  being  complicated,  improved,  and  even 
transformed  every  day.  No  one  could  safely  predict 
the  outcome  of  a  great  war,  should  one  break  out  to- 
day. The  military  power  of  a  country  cannot  possibly 
be  estimated  by  the  sums  it  spends  on  its  army.  The 
same  sum  means  very  much  more  in  the  case  of  a 
nation  with  compulsory  military  service  than  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  which  has  nothing  of  the  sort.  More- 
over, the  very  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  averse  from  war  must  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  course  of  a  war.  After  all,  man 
is  the  first  instrument  of  victory  ;  but  unwilling  man 
will  only  yield  passive  obedience,  and  passive 
obedience  is  not  enough  on  a  battle-field— a  fact  of 
which  Bismarck  was  thoroughly  aware. 


The  Afiiericaji  for  July  contains  another  article  by 
Mr.  Ray  Staimard  Baker  upon  "  The  G9dlessness 
of  New  York,"  the  writer  dealing  this  time  chiefly 
with  Rescue  Missions,  and  especially  with  the 
McAuley  Mission  and  the  good  work  done  by  it  in 
saving  men  who  might  otherwise  become  social 
outcasts.  There  is  a  long  illustrated  article  upon 
Votes  for  Women,  with  portraits  of  ladies  who  are 
presidents  of  the  various  American  SuftVage  Societies, 
and  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
who  frequently  speaks  in  favour  of  woqitjn's  suffrage. 
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CONSCRIPTION   IN   ENGLAND. 

A    (iEKMAN    \'|K\V. 

Nord  umi  Slid  contains  a  most  significant  article 
by  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein  upon  Lord  Roberts's 
proposals  for  increasing  tbe  Britisb  Army.  Why,  he 
asks,  is  there  this  demand  ?  Surely  a  larger  army 
is  not  necessary  to  guard  against  the  danger  oi  a 
foreign  invasion — the  excuse  made  by  Lord  Roberts. 
The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  England  wishes 
to  abandon  the  peaceful  attitude  which  she  has 
maintained  since  the  Crimean  War  towards  all 
Continental  happenings,  and  intends  to  have  an 
army  which  can  be  used  on  the  Continent — to  assist 
France,  for  instance,  should  she  t'ver  be  engaged  in 
war  with  (iermany.  The  net  result  of  l,ord  Roberts's 
proposals,  says  \'on  Bieberstein,  will  be  to  re-awaken 


Vlk.\  [ncilin.    ■ 

John  Bull's  Deficit. 

In  this  German  view  of  our  iiAlional  finances  the  cartoonist 
says  that  even  fat.  prosperous  England  begins  to  realise  wIku  a 
lilooflsucker  i-;  militarism. 

atenl  antagonism  between  (kTinany  and  ICngland,  to 
increase  the  burdens  on  the  people,  to  notably  aug- 
ment taxation,  and  all  without  luinging  any  advantage 
of  any  sort. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  British  Army  as  now  constituted  is  (juite  sufficient 
for  present  needs,  and  why  any  drastic  increase  could 
only  mean  the  contemplated  adoption  by  Creat 
liritain  of  an  oflensive  instead  of  a  defensive  polic)'. 
He  points  out  the  impossibility  of  a  (ierman  invasion 
in  force.  Such  an  invasion  would  require  at  least 
20c,ooo  men,  and  to  transport  these  270  steamers 
would  be  needeti.  News  of  such  a  concentration 
would  inevitably  reach  England  before  the  troops 
embarked.  They  could  never  cross  the  North  Sea  if 
the  Britisb  Fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even 
assuming  that  this  army  was  actually  landed  on  the 


English  coast,  the  command  of  the  sea  would  have  to 
remain  in  German  hands,  otherwise  fhe  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  provisions  would  be  cut  off.  He 
quotes  Moltke's  saying,  that  "  it  might  be  possible  to 
throw  an  army  into  England,  but  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  out  again." 

What  possible  chance,  he  asks,  has  the  German 
fleet  of  dominating  the  sea  ?  The  only  chance  would 
be  a  sudden  surprise  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  North 
Sea,  similar  to  that  of  the  Russians  by  the  Japanese 
before  war  was  actually  declared,  and  that  would 
now  be  out  of  the  question  among  civilised  nations. 

The  possibility  of  ever  getting  a  large  army  into 
England  is  of  the  slightest.  Once  there  its  communi- 
cation with  its  own  country  would  be  cut,  and  it 
would  ultimately  and  inevitably  be  crushed  by  the 
liritish  Army.  Matters  were  different  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  if  London  had  fallen.  Von 
Bieberstein  takes  Mr.  Haldane's  figures,  and  shows 
that  tlie  British  Army  could  easily  account  for  200,000 
unsupported  German  troops. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what 
a  large  British  Army  could  do  on  the  Continent  in  the 
event  of  war  between  Germany  and  France.     Troops 
could  not  be  landed  in  Belgium,  for  the  danger  of  an 
alliance  between  Belgium  and  England  would  be  far  i 
greater  to  the  former  than  one  between  Belgium  and] 
Germany.     I'he  British  troops,  therefore,  would  have  i 
to    land   in    French    territory,  and   would   reach  thel 
junction  of  the   Maas  and  Moselle  too  late  for  the 
decisive  battle  which  the  writer  states  would  be  fought 
there.     So  that  the  only  practical  result  of  conscrip- 
tion in  England  would  be  increased  burdens  on  the 
people,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it. 


PAST  INVASIONS  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 
The    Hon.    Charles   Russell    has  written    for    the 
Wi/idsor  Mao-azine  of  July  an  article  of  twenty  pages 
entitled   "  The  Invasion  of  Great  Britain,"  by  which 
is   meant   not   a   possible   future    invasion,    but   an 
interesting    recapitulation    of  the    various    descents 
upon    our   coasts    in   the    past.      The   more    epoch- 
making  invasions,  such  as  those  of  the  Romans,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Normans,  and  the  attack  of  Philip 
of  Spain  are  l)riefly  recalled,  and  more  space  is  given 
to  the  curious  i)oints  of  interest  connected  with  the 
smaller  attempts.     To  compile  a  list  of  them  would 
require  too  much  space,  for  it  is  surprising  how  many 
raids  there    have  been   (something    like    forty)  •  but 
they   are    all    represented    on    a    map    showing    the 
locahties  of  the  different  landings  of  foreign  troops 
in   the  British  Isles.     The  article   is  also  illustrated 
by    some    reproductions    of     pictures    representing 
landings  on  our  coasts,  besides  a  large    number  of 
portraits  ol  the  leaders  of  the  expeditions.     After  the 
•Nornmns  the  foreign  invaders   have    been    French, 
Uutch,  or  Spanish. 
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HOW  TO  CREATE  AN   IMPERIAL  FLEET. 
A  Suggestion  by  Archibald  Hurd. 
Mr.    Archibald    Hurd  contributes   to   the   July 
Fortnightly  Revietv  the  following  suggestion  as  to  the 
creation  of  an  Imperial  Fleet : — 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  should  continue  to  maintain  the 
existing  Navy  without  subvention  or  other  assistance  from  the 
oversea  Dominions.  This  naval  force  would,  as  in  the  past,  be 
kept  up  to  the  Two-Power  Standard. 

(2)  India  should  cease  to  remit  her  small  subvention  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  should  in  future  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  oversea  divisions  of  the  P^mpire. 

(3)  The  self-governing  Colonies  should  agree  to  a  dual  scheme 
of  defence,  so  as  to  enable  them,  while  safeguarding  their  local 
interests  and  territory  (in  cases  where  it  is  thought  they  may  be 
in  jeopardy),  to  join  in  the  wider  duties  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  Empire  depends. 


o.^GLl     on  AGO  I 


DEPr 


Strange  Offerings  to  the  Goddess  of  Peace. 

{a)  Imperial  defence.— Ench.  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  over- 
sea Empire— Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
and  India— would  contribute  a  like  sum,  ^^231, 500  annually,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Flying  Squadron,  the  nucleus 
of  an  Imperial  Navy. 

This  Imperial  Squadron,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Goschen  on  a 
former  occasion,  would  be  always  ready  "  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything."  It  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Empire  acting  through  what  would  be,  in  effect 
if  not  in  name,  an  Imperial  General  Staff,  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

(b)  Local  defences.— In  close  association  with  this  Imperial 
Squadron  would  be  the  local  defence  forces  of  the  several  over- 
sea Dominions.  India  already  has  a  small  Navy.  It  is 
probable  that  in  time  Canada,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  the  work 
of  organising  a  torpedo  flotilla  has  already  been  commenced. 


THE  WINDS  OUR  BEST  DEFENCE! 
"  I  AM  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  managing  director 
of  a  great  Continental  shipping  firm  to  a  party  of 
Englishmen  ;  "  England  is  no  longer  an  island.  The 
flying  machine  and  the  airship  have  destroyed  your 
insularity."  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  gives  point  to  this  prophecy  by  describing 
what  he  conceives  will  be  the  coming  flight  from 
England  to  France  by  aeroplane.  For  our  comfort, 
however,  he  quotes  the  views  of  a  skilled  meteor- 
ologist, who  said  : — 

Although  the  whole  question  of  the  meteorology  of  the  upper 
nir  requires  fuller  investigation,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  currents  over  the  English  Channel  are  exceei;Jingly  complex. 
Certainly  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  wind  velocity  at 
different  levels  would  vary  considerably. 

Such  conditions  would  undoubtedly  prove  unfavourable  for 
steady  flight  in  an  aeroplane.  Vertical  currents  of  air — meteor- 
ologists call  them  "convection"  currents — exist  over  the 
Channel  without  question.  They  are  especially  prevalent 
during  cyclonic  or  stormy  weather.  But,  although  anemometers 
can  be  made  to  record  the  velocity  of  the  horizontal  movement 
of  the  wind,  no  satisfactory  means  has,  so  far,  been  discovered 
for  registering  the  strength  of  any  such  vertical  movement. 
However,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  winds  are  likely 
to  prove  Britain's  best  defence  against  the  airship,  as  they  were 
against  the  Armada. 

From  the  sands  of  Romney  on  English  soil  to  the 
sands  of  Wimereux  on  French  land  the  distance  is 
about  thirty  miles,  and  at  both  places  the  shore  is 
suitable  for  starting  and  landing. 


For  the  Nation  of  To-moprow. 

The  manning  and  equipping  of  our  territorial  forces 
is  a  matter  that  has  occupied  the  mind  and  thought 
of  statesmen.  Much  ingenuity  and  much  thought  have 
been  expended  on  the  effort  to  render  our  forces  on 
land  and  sea  adequate  for  the  protection  of  our 
country.  How  few  of  those  who  have  given  of  their 
best  of  thought  and  endeavour  to  this  end  have  spared 
a  thought  to  the  slum  child,  who  is  our  soldier  or 
sailor  in  embryo,  or  the  potential  mother  of  soldiers 
or  sailors  yet  to  be  !  From  an  economist's  point  of 
view,  children  that  are  healthy,  vigorous  and  sturdy 
are  of  infinite  value,  for  they  are  the  nation  of  to- 
morrow. Yet  in  our  back  streets  and  alleys  there 
pine  through  the  long,  breathless  days  of  summer 
thousands  of  children  who  have  no  chance  to  grow 
strong  and  rosy,  who  have  no  touch  with  Nature  save 
the  hideous  travesty  of  a  "  grotto  "  at  the  street  corner 
or  the  scrap  of  flower  picked  from  the  gutter.  Given 
a  spell  of  life  in  a  "  cleaner,  greener  land  "  ,than  any 
they  have  hitherto  known,  these  children  too  might 
grow  robust  and  strong.  And  it  costs  so  little.  Ten 
shillings  gives  a  child  a  whole  fortnight  of  country 
joy  and  country  fare ;  ;^i  gives  the  same  boon  to  an 
adult.  Last  year  the  Browning  Settlement  sent  away 
many  hundreds  for  this  sorely  needed  benefit.  Help 
for  this  year  is  much  needed,  and  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  F.  Herbert  Stead,  Warden,  Browning 
Settlement,  York  Street,  Walworth. 
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PILGRIMAGES   OF   PEACE. 
The  Labour  M.P.'s  in  Germany. 

Tn  Ff.lloivship,  the  monthly  journal  of  the  Rrowning 
Settlement,  is  told  the  .story  of  "  a  wonderful  pilgrim- 
age of  peace,"  organised  by  the  Settlement.  The 
writer  says  : — 

The  party  numlx'n.il  sixty-one  in  all.  There  were  twenty 
members  of  Parliament,  twenty-seven  of  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters,  two  secretaries  of  national  organisations  of  lahour, 
three  officials  ot"  the  Labour  Party,  and  nine  others.  There 
were,  all  told,  thirty-one  men  and  thirty  women.  The  deputa- 
tion of  legislators  was  exceptional  in  the  width  of  the  area  and 
in  the  im])orUnce  of  the  constituencies  which  they  represented. 
Of  great  cities  of  over  loo.ooo  inhabitants  no  fewer  than  eleven 
were  represented  in  the  party,  viz.,  London,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Urndlord,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  Bolton,  and  Halifax. 

UNIVERSAL   ASSURANCES    OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

The  distance  travelled  numbered  more  than  i,8oo 
miles.  The  party  visited  Duisburg,  Diisseldorf, 
Cologne,  Konigswinter,  Riidesheim,  Frankfort,  Hom- 
burg,  Berlin  and  Bremen.  The  writer,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  says  : — 

I'^verywhere  we  were  feasted  and  feted  and  almost  over- 
whehiied  with  hospitable  enthusiasm.  Only  the  Social 
Democrats  held  aloof  from  our  welcome  ;  and  their  motive  was 
not  one  of  unfriendliness  to  England  ;  it  w.as  only  part  of  their 
general  refusal  to  co-operate  with  other  (ierman  Parties. 
Everywhere  and  from  ail  grades  we  received  the  most  cordial 
and  most  indisputably  sincere  assurances  of  German  goodwill 
towards  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  fervent  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  relations.  No  sane  mind  can  suppose  the  whole 
German  nation  to  have  entered  into  one  colossal  conspiracy  to 
deceive.  We  met  all  grades  in  very  different  pans  of  Germany  ; 
meetings  of  working  men  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  ; 
representative  groups  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  private 
and  in  public  ;  Mayors  and  Lord  Mayors ;  members  of  the 
press  ;  members  of  Imperial  and  Prussian  Parliaments  ;  presi- 
dents of  Government  departments;  Ministers  and  ex-Mimsters 
ol  State  ;  and  from  all  we  had  the  same  hearty  assurances  of 
their  own  and  of  the  universal  friendship  towards  our  country. 
The  cxjiressions  of  German  feeling  were  everywhere  warm, 
spontaneous,  obviously  genuine  .and  transparently  sincere. 

IIIUEK    NOTAHLE    TESTIMONIES. 

As   samj)les   of    the    rest    three    testimonies    are 
quoted  : — 

A  liriiish  Consul-CIeneral,  a  n:iiivc  l',ngi!>linian,  for  seven 
years  intimately  conversant  with  the  life  of  two  ])rovinces  which 
contain  11,000,000  pta|)le,  and  are  engaged  in  iu>l  those  indus- 
trial and  commercial  ]>ursuits  most  certain  to  produce  riv.-ilry 
with  Great  Britain,  repeatedly  assured  us  that  he  had  every- 
where fmuul  nothing  but  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  (uu 
country. 

One  of  the  foremost  pressmen,  who  spoke  from  twetity-five 
ye.irs  of  close  acipiaintance  with  jiiililic  life,  declaied  emphati- 
cally that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fire-eaters,  whom,  alas! 
every  nation  was  cursed  with,  no  one  of  any  serious  impofiance 
desired  anything  but  setllei!  peace  and  cordial  goinl  under- 
standing \\\\\\  Great  Britain. 

A  niendter  of  the  Reichstag,  representing  one  of  the  oldest 
and  greatest  (jerman  cities,  informed  us  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  the  Keichst.ag  who  w.is  not  entirely  for  friendshijj 
and  peace  with  l-ingland.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the 
J'rus>ian  Landtag— a  much  less  progressive  biniy — and  lie 
affirmed  equally  unec]uivocaIly  that  now  the  same  thing  could 
be  saicl  of  tlu'  Eandtag. 

The  same  sort  of  assurances  were  given  by  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  of  tlie  Imperial  Governmenl,  and  were  repealed  on 
every  side,     (.'ompetition  111  armaments  was  regarded   in   many 


quarters  as  a  necessary  evil ;  some  feared  that  only  our  grand- 
children would  see  the  end  of  it.  But  in  the  meantime  the  very 
wisest  course  to  render  the  evil  innocuous  and  to  hasten  its 
disappearance  was,  it  was  agreed,  to  cultivate  the  friendliest 
relatio.".s  by  interchange  of  visits  and  otherwise. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  LABOUR. 

The  writer,  however,  considers  that  the  influence  of 
the  trip  on  the  future  of  Labour,  both  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  will  be  greater  even  than  its  effect  for 
peace  : — 

More  remarkable  than  the  drawing  together  of  the  peoples  was 
the  drawing  together  of  the  classes.  Never  before,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  has  Labour  been  so  welcomed  by  Wealth  and 
Fashion  and  Rank.  And  Labour  was  so  welcomed  in  the  first 
instance  Ijecause  it  represented  Great  Britain.  Here,  indeed, 
Mas  the  beginning  of  a  new  social  as  well  as  of  a  new  inter- 
national era. 

The  deputation  felt  that  in  municipal  progress, 
education,  care  for  the  sick,  incapacitated,  unem- 
l)loyed,  Great  Britain  had  been  beaten  hollow  by 
(Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  says,  ''it  is 
just  possible  that  the  spectacle  of  a  Labour  Party 
com[)osed  of  actual  workmen,  who  will  co-operate 
with  all  parties  and  classes  in  securing  the  next  feasible 
instalment  of  reform,  will  not  have  been  witnessed  in 
vain  in  Germany." 

LEADERS   OF    CHURCHES. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Labour 
Members  went  a  deputation  of  representatives  of 
English  Churches— Catholic  and  Protestant,  Esta- 
blished and  Free.  The  newspapers  indicate  that  it 
was  abundantly  successful.  The  pastors  were  received 
by  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
As  an  outcome  of  this  combined  tour  a  standing 
organisation  is  suggested  for  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations. 

THE   EASE  OF  "GIPSYING." 

Mr.  Chaki.ks  McEvoy  describes  the  joys  of  the 
"gipsy  "  holiday  in  Frfs.  Tlie  caravan,  he  says, 
must  stick  to  the  main  highways.  The  gipsy-tenting 
enables  one  to  explore  the  beauty  of  by-lanes,  of 
hilly  country,  of  grass  trncks,  of  moor  or  downland. 
AH  that  is  needed  is  a  light  spring  cart,  a  fast  i)ony, 
the  sticks  and  blankets  of  a  gipsy  tent,  with  the  usual 
utensils  and  provisions.  The  gipsy  tent  is  very 
readily  made  : — 

Cut  eleven  ash  or  nut  sticks  out  of  the  hedge,  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  .as  straight  as  vou  can  find  ilicni,  and 
not  less  than  seven  feet  each  in  length.  'Then  stick  them  in  the 
gr.mnd,  four  on  each  side,  say  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  allow- 
ing lour  feet  between  the  two  rows.  Then  bend  them  over  until 
they  join,  and  lie  them  tightly  with  cord.  The  remaining  three 
should  be  used  to  finish  off  the  windward  end,  one  in  the  middic 
and  one  on  each  side,  and  tied  down  to  the  others.  Afterwards 
three  large  blankets  m.ay  be  pinned  round  and  over  this  frame- 
work wilh  safety  pins,  and  the  lent  is  completed. 


In  the  Expository  Times  Rev.  \\\  C.  Allen,  of 
Ivgerton  Hall,  outlines  a  criticisin  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  which  goes  beyond  and  would  'correct 
Harnack  and  Ramsay, 
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WHO  CAUSED   THE   FRANCO  GERMAN   WAR? 

Prince  Bismarck  or  Empress  Eugenie  ? 

[  Mr.  Charles  Lowe  treats  in  the  Contemporary 
\  Review  of  the  Franco-German  war  and  its  true  causes. 
j  As  he  points  out,  the  subject  has  more  than  a  his- 
torical interest.  For  many  anti-Germans  are  asserting 
that  by  exceptional  perfidy  Bismarck  brought  about 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  are  thereon  basing  the 
conclusion  that  by  similar  methods  his  successors  are 
striving  to  precipitate  an  Anglo-German  war.  Mr. 
Lowe  begins  with  a  much-needed  snub  : — • 

Our  British  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  seen  at  their  very  best 
when  denouncing  Bismarck's  necessary  policy  of  blood  and  iron, 
which  only  extended  over  six  years,  as  if,  forsooth,  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  lasting  more  than  sixty  years,  was  not  an 
almost  continuous  period  of  war  and  bloodshed  on  a  greater  or 
j  lesser  scale. 

He   proceeds   to    a   rapid    survey   of    the    events 

beginning  with  the  Prusso-Danish  War  of  1864.     He 

suggests  that   it  was  Napoleon  that  set  Prussia  and 

Austria  by  the  ears,  and  even  tried   to   gain   the   left 

bank    of  the    Rhine    from    victorious   Prussia.       He 

insists  that  it  was  the  Empress  Eugenie  who  proved 

the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  tragedy  to  her  ailing  and 

irresolute   husband.     It   was    she  who    insisted    that 

I  unless  there  was  war  to  restore  the  prestige  of  France 

i  as  the  leading  Power  in  Europe,  her  son  would  never 

\  reign. 

THE    FAMOUS    TELEGRAM. 

J  Much,  however,  has  been  made  of  the  allegation 
that  Bismarck  doctored  or  falsified  the  telegram  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  such  a  way  as  to  precipitate 
war.  Mr.  Lowe  puts  the  Royal  message  and  the 
actual  telegram  of  Bismarck  in  parallel  columns,  and 
as  a  great  mountain  of  suspicion  has  been  built  up 
on  this  allegation,  if  is  as  well  to  reproduce  them 
here  : — 

The  Ems  Despatch, 

His  Majesty  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

"Count  Benedetti  intercepted  me  on  the  Promenade,  and 
finally  asked  me  in  a  very  pressing  manner  to  authorise  him  to 
telegraph  at  once  that  I  bound  myself  for  all  future  time  never 
again  to  accord  my  sanction  should  the  Hohenzollerns  return  to 
their  candidature.  I  at  length  declined,  somewhat  sternly,  to 
listen  to  him  further,  as  one  ought  not,  and  could  not,  enter 
a  tout  jamais  into  engagements  of  this  kind.  Naturally,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  as  yet  received  nothing  ;  and  as  he  got  news 
earlier,  via  Paris  and  Madrid,  than  I  did,  he  must  see  that  my 
Government  was  again  not  in  it." 

His  Majesty  has  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince.  The 
King  had  informed  Count  Benedetti  that  he  expected  news 
from  the  Prince,  and  His  Majesty,  in  view  of  the  demand 
referred  to,  resolved,  after  conferring  with  Count  Eulenburg  and 
myself,  not  to  see  Benedetti  again,  but  merely  send  word  to  him 
through  his  aide-de-camp  that  His  Majesty  had  now  received 
from  the  Prince  confirmation  of  the  news  which  Benedetti  had 
already  had  from  Paris,  and  His  Majesty  had  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  Ambassador. 

His  Majesty  leaves  your  Excellency  to  decide  whether 
Benedetti's  new  demand  and  its  rejection  should  not  at  once  be 
communicated  both  to  our  representatives  abroad  and  to  the 
Press. 

Bismarck's    Versioti. 

After  the  news  of  the  renunci.ation  by  the  Plereditary  Prince 
of    Hohenzollern     had    been    officially    communicated    to    the 


Imperial  French  Government  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Govern- 
ment the  French  Ambassador  in  Ems  further  demanded  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  to  authorise  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that 
his  Majesty  the  King  bound  himself  for  all  future  time  never 
again  to  accord  his  sanction  should  the  Hohenzollerns  return  to 
their  candidature.  Thereupon  his  Majesty  the  King  declined 
to  see  the  French  Ambassador  again,  and  sent  word  to  him  by 
the  aide-de-camp  on  duty  that  his  Majesty  had  nothing  more  to 
communicate  to  the  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Lowe  concludes  by  insisting  that  we  are  too 
largely  taking  up  towards  Germany  the  same  position 
that  France  took  up  towards  Prussia  in  1870.  Eng- 
land is  jealous  of  Germany's  expansion  inio  a  world- 
power,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  increase  of 
German  naval  power  will  be  viewed  with  the  same 
jealousy,  and  attended  with  the  same  dangers,  as 
threatened  the  birth  of  her  land  power. 


REMINISCENCES     OF     NAPOLEON     III. 

The  Talisman  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Deutsche  Reime  for  June  publishes  some 
reminiscences  by  Professor  Ernst  aus'm  Weerth,  who 
died  a  few  months  ago.  They  relate  to  Napoleon 
ni.  and  a  medallion  known  as  the  talisman  of  Charles 
the  Great. 

When  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Empress  Josephine 
visited  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1804,  various  Carlovingian 
relics  preserved  in  the  minster  were  presented  to  the 
Empress,  and  at  her  death  they  were  divided  between 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Queen  Hortense.  But 
Napoleon  I.  seems  to  have  inherited  the  talisman  of 
Charlemagne,  and  eventually  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  Professor,  who  was  allowed 
to  inspect  the  jewel,  describes  it  as  a  gold  medallion 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  death  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  the  tragic  end  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the 
Professor  hoped  to  induce  the  Empress  Eugenie  to 
restore  the  jewel  to  the  minster  at  Aix.  She 
replied  that  she  could  not  regard  the  disposal  of  it 
as  a  personal  matter,  but  as  "  a  question  of  the 
dynasty." 

"  I  never,  never  wanted  this  war." 
In  conclusion,  the  Professor  ventures  the  opinion 
that  the  war  of  1870  was  no  wish  of  the  Emperor's. 
When  he  met  the  Emperor  for  the  first  time,  the 
latter  said  that  his  German  education  made  him  love 
and  honour  Germany,  and  desire  that  the  two 
countries  should  march  hand-in-hand.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  (then  Crown  Prince)  agreed  that  Napoleon 
was  opposed  to  the  war,  and  he  said  to  the  Professor  : 
"  When  I  met  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  streets 
of  Sedan  on  the  morning  of  September  3rd,, I  asked 
him,  '  Has  your  Majesty  been  able  to  get  a  few  hours' 
rest  during  the  past  unhappy  night  ? '  and  he  answered, 
deeply  moved,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
'  How  can  I  have  any  rest  in  this  unhappy  war  which 
I  never  wanted,  never,  never  ! '  " 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revtie  des  Deux 
Mojides  M.  Emile  GUivier  continues  his  essays  on 
the  Franco-German  War,  etc.,  with  an  article  on  the 
Declaration  of  July  15th.' 
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PRINCE   BUELOW   AT    HOME. 

Uher  Land  und  ATccr  contains  a  wt-ll-illuslrated 
article  upon  the  "  Rcichskan/.lerpalais,"  the  official 
residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Kmpire. 
It  stands  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  being  actually  No.  77. 
has  rather  a  plain  exterior,  but  is  sumptuously  fitted 
up  inside.  It  was  in  the  grounds  of  this  Palace  that 
Prince  ^\■illiam  of  I'russia,  who  later  became  the  first 
Emperor  of  (iermany,  lost  his  heart  to  Kli/.a  Radzi- 
will.  'J'hcir  brief  dream  of  happiness  was  cut  short 
ruthlessly  for  reasons  of  State. 

The  Palace  was  built  in  1734  by  General  von 
Schulenburg  from  Itr.lian  plans,  and  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  Prince  Rad/.iwill,  who  made  it  the 
centre  of  political  and  aristociatic  society  in  Berlin. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  when  it  became  necessary 
to  select  an  official  residence  for  the  first  Chancellor 
of  a  United  Germany,  the  choice  fell  upon  this 
Palace;  ^350,000  was  the  purchase  price. 

lORMER    CH.ANCELLORS. 

Neither  Bismarck  nor  his  wife  had  any  taste  for 
entertaining.  They  always  lived  like  country  folks, 
but  nevertheless  the  parliamentary  evenings  held 
there  became  famous.  Over  the  jugs  of  beer  the 
Iron  Chancellor  showed  his  guests  the  niost  amiable 
side  of  his  character.  The  second  Chancellor,  General 
Ca])rivi,  entertained  even  less,  but  his  successor, 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  revived  the  former  glories  of  the 
house.  An  entirely  new  epoch  began,  however, 
when  Prince  Kuelow  and  his  Italian  wife  took 
possession  of  No.  77.  The  Palace  has  now  become 
the  centre  of  political,  social,  literary,  and  artistic 
circles  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Although  an 
Italian,  Princess  Buelow  is  thoroughly  German  in  her 
tastes,  and  especially  in  her  passion  for  music.  She 
is  a  wonderful  hostess.  The  receptions  are  crowded, 
and  carried  through  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance. 

THE    KAISER    AND    THE    PRINCE. 

The  writer  informs  us  that  Prince  Puelow  regards 
his  books  as  his  best  friends,  and  whenever  he  can 
escape  from  his  multitudinous,duiies  he  retires  to  his 
splendid  library,  'i'he  room  where  the  Chancellor 
works  is  large  and  airy,  and  is  crowded  with  gifts  from 
the  Kai.scr  and  almost  every  reigning  monarch.  The 
inkpot  on  the  large  writing-table  is  a  present  from  the 
Kaiser,  and  dozens  of  other  gifts  show  the  cordial 
relation  wliich  exists  between  the  Sovereign  and  his 
iirst  subject.  William  II.  seems  to  send  many  picture 
postcards  to  the  ("hancellor — one,  for  instance,  show- 
ing Prince  Ikielow  reading  a  paj)er  on  board  ship  has 
been  sent  him  with  the  inscription  "  Politics  at  Sea" 
in  the  Kaiser's  hand.  Another,  showing  the  Prince 
and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  stepj^ing  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  is  inscribed  "  Birth  of  the  New  Navy,  i'rosit, 
1908  :" 

i',!S.\!AKCK.'s    ROOM. 

Another  interesting  room  is  the  Bismarck -Zinimer, 
which  is  still  kept  as  it  was  left  by  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor     The  small  writing-table  which  he  used  from 


T878-1S90  is  still    furnished  with    pen,   pencil,    and 
ruler.     Another  writing  table  he  u.sed  in  1862  is  there 
also,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  large  tab! 
round   which   the    Ministers  of  State  used   to    sit  i 
council  under  his  presidency. 

THE   WORKING   DAY. 

Other  reception  rooms  are  called  by  their  colour: 
— green,  yellow,  and  red — a  winter  garden  openin 
out  of  the  last.     Downstairs   is   a  large  room  where, 
in  the  days  of  Prince  Radziwill,  Chopin  used  to  play. 
This   gives    straight   on    to   the   park,   where,  in  the 
early  morning,   the   Kaiser  often  walks  with  Prince 
Buelow  discussing  affairs  of  State.    Like  his  Emperor, 
the  Chancellor  is  an  early  riser  ; 
his  de.sk  by  7.30.     The  morning 
audiences   and    seeing   heads   of 
1.30  he  lunches,  after  which  he  spends  an  hour  in  the 
library  with  his  wife,  although  he   is  always   being 
interrupted  on  State  business.     From  3.0  till  8.0  he 
is  again  busy  at  his  desk  and  goes  to  work  after  hi 
dinner.     The  light  in  his  room  is  always  the  last  t 
go  out  in  "  No.  77,  Wilhelmstrasse." 


up  by  7.0,  he  is  at 
is  spent  in  giving 
deoartments.      At 


A     FRANCO-GERMAN    RAPPROCHEMENT. 

Bv  Baron  h'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  La  Rroue  the  Baroi 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  returns  to  the  question 
a  Franco-German  rapprochement. 

The  writer  fails  to  see  why  a  few  mutual  conces^ 
sions  should  alarm  French  patriotism.  The  populal 
tion  in  France  remains  stationary  while  that  of  Ger{ 
many  has  almost  doubled  in  forty  years.  Materially , 
speaking,  an  agreement  would  be  very  advantageousj 
to  France.  Again,  supposing  the  coming  conflicf 
between  England  and  Germany  to  be  inevitable,  an( 
that  France  cannot  remain  a  simple  spectator,  is  no^ 
that  an  opportunity  for  France,  by  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, to  seek  to  prevent  that  war  in  the  interests 
of  her  allies  and  of  the  whole  world  ? 

^^"hat  a    service    the    Entente  Cordiale  might  have , 
rendered  to  Russia  had  it  been  able  to  divert  Russiaj 
from  the  war  with  Japan  !     People  tell  us  that  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  Franco-German  rapprochement^. 
are  inopportune,  and  that  they  constitute  for  Germany  \ 
an  encouragement  to  tear  up  treaties,  and  are  for" 
Russia'and  England  a  cause  of  uneasiness.     What  is 
the  danger  of  the  present  hour  ?     It  is  ignorant  an( 
menacing  revolt  exasperating  to  war.     It  is  on  thi^ 
point  that  public  opinion    must   be   enlightened   ii^ 
Berlin  and   l,ondon,  as  in    Paris.       If  the    Franco-^ 
German  rapprochement  had  only  as  its  first  result  the 
prevention  of  the  most  deplorable  and  useless  of  con- 
flicts, those  who   reproach  us  now   for   not   having 
a  sufficiently  practical  aim  in  view  would  be  the  first 
to  congratulate  us  and  to  rejoice. 

The  parallelism  between  the  physical  and  the 
social  organism  which  has  impressed  thinkers  inl 
widely  remote  ages  is  drawn  again  in  the  Socialist\ 
Jiri'ieio  by  R.  Tweedy  Smith. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS. 
Bv  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin. 
In  the  North  American  Review  for  June  Dr.  Parkin 
fills  fifteen  pages  with  an  account  of  the  American 
Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford.  Most  of  his  remarks 
are  expository  and  directed  to  the  American  public, 
but  there  is  much  in  the  article  that  can  be  read  with 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
now  at  Oxford  about  ninety  American  scholars;  160 
have  already  completed  their  three  years'  term. 
Together  with  the  Colonials  and  Germans,  the 
Rhodes  men  form  one-twentieth  part  of  the  students 
at  Oxford.  Dr.  Parkin  quotes  from  Mr.  Choate  the 
following  tribute  to  the  Rhodesians  : — ■ 

As  one  saw  them  together,  breaking  in  upon  the  cloistered 
quiet  of  those  historic  halls,  he  might  almost  imagine  himself  at 
a  big  Middle  West  college  in  our  own  country.  He  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  single  out  the  German  Rhodes  Scholars  from 
the  rest,  and  quite  unable  to  tell  Americans  from  Australians 
or  Rhodesians  or  Xewfoimdlanders  or  Cape-Colonists  or  New- 
Zealanders.  But  about  theni  all  was  the  air  of  new  worlds  and 
a  new  era.  One  might  almost  fancy  their  eyes  had  already  seen 
the  glory  of  the  time  when,  under  the  leadership  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples, 

"  The  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were 
furled. 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Parkin  recalls  the  following  reminiscence  ot 
President  Roosevelt  :— 

President  Roosevelt  once  asked  me  with  what  type  of  young 
Englishman  American  students  would  come  in  contact  at 
Oxford.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  replying  :  "At  any  rate,  with 
the  men  who  will  be  ruling  England  in  the  next  generation." 
When  the  President  expressed  some  surprise  at  my  confidence 
on  this  point,  I  could  only  say  that  I  had  not  known  any  British 
Cabinet  formed  within  my  recollection  which  did  not  have  at 
least  half  its  members  Oxford  men,  and  that  what  was  true  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  would  almost  certainly  be  true  of 
the  future.  So  fixed  is  this  tradition  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  breeding-places  for  statesmen  that  the  leader  of  a 
great  political  partv  in  England  would  be  considered  rather 
remiss  in  his  party  duties  if  he  did  not  keep  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
mising young  men  of  the  Universities  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  into  Parliament.  But,  great  as  has  been  Oxford's  past,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  she  has  before  her  a  future  as  great  or 
greater  still. 

The  Rhodes  men,  he  says,  are  modest,  feeling 
doubts  whether  they  really  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  the  best  men  who  could  have  been  selected.  For 
a  Rhodes'  Scholarship  is  a  distinction  imposing 
responsibility  :— 

A  man  who  gains  it  is  watched  with  attention  and  interest 
by  the  community  which  he  represents  :  as  a  selected  man,  a 
good  deal  is  expected  from  him  in  the  community  to  which  he 
goes  with  a  prize  much  larger  than  what  is  usually  provided 
there  to  assist  a  student's  career.  He  becomes  more  or  less  a 
marked  man  in  whom  a  large  public  is  interested ;  whose 
success  or  failure  is  widely  noted.  If  I  were  asked  td  say  in  a 
word  to  what  type  of  man  the  Scholarship  can  be  most  profitably 
and  justly  awarded,  I  would  say  to  a  man  of  power,  promise, 
and  high  character.  It  was  all-round  men  of  character  of  whom 
Rhodes  was  thinking  when  he  outlined  the  principles  on  which 
he  wished  his  men  to  be  selected. 

Speaking  of  the  Trust  itself,  Dr.  Parkin  says  :— 

This  great  and  original  conception  has  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  world  more  than  any  other  testamentarj'  disposition  of 
wealth  made  in  modern  times. 


AMERICANISING     ASIA     MINOR 

Bv  THE  Help  of  Sh.akespkare. 

The  World  To-day  for  June  contains  several 
articles  describing  the  beneficent  influence  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  Tarsus — 
Saul's  Tarsus — we  are  told  that  the  most  impressive 
place  in  this  squalid  city  of  sixteen  thousand  people 
is  the  American  mission  school,  called,  of  course, 
"  St.  Paul's  Institute." 

In  Constantinople  the  education  of  women  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Americans  : — 

Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  children  and  the  women  of 
the  Balkans  are  to-day  under  the  tutelage  of  brainy  American 
women  who  are  graduates  of  our  best  American  colleges  for 
women. 

When  the  recent  change  came  over  Turkey  the  only  woman 
who  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  a 
graduate  of  the  American  school  at  Scutari,  and  the  members  of 
the  Young  Turks'  party  will  speak  with  pride  of  the  excellent  work 
of  Madam  Sallih  Bey.  Another  graduate,  who  married  Assum 
Bey  in  Salonika,  was  received  in  the  public  meetings  and  made  a 
most  excellent  address  on  political  questions  under  consideration. 
At  present  she  is  assisting  her  husband  in  publishing  a  news- 
paper in  the  interest  of  the  new  7-egime.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  the  noted  suffragette,  was  correct  in 
her  recent  prediction  that  the  Turkish  woman  would  have  the 
franchise  before  her  American  sister. 

The  school  at  Scutari  is  to  be  exempted  from  taxation  by  the 
Sultan.  The  president  is  Doctor  Mary  Mills  Patrick  ;  Miss 
Isobel  Frances  Dodd  is  the  professor  of  literature  and  art. 

When  Turkey  finally  stands  abreast  with  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  world,  America  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
a  great  part  of  this  transition  had  its  birth  and  nurture  in  the 
American  college  for  girls  on  the  hills  of  Scutari. 

Outdoor  exercise  is  compulsory,  tennis  being  the  favourite 
game.  Several  of  the  girls  own  horses  and  are  excellent  horse- 
women. The  institution  is  run  on  much  the  same  plan  as 
colleges  of  the  order  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  girls  of  the  Levant 
are  using  the  same  text-books. 

But  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  is 

that  which  describes  how  the  American  college  at 

Beyrout    is    using    Shakespeare.        Last    spring   "  As 

You    Like   It "  was  managed   by  an  American,  Dr. 

Harold  H.  Nelson,  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature  at 

the  college,  who  conceived  the  novel  idea  and  brought 

it  to  a  successful  issue  : — 

The  entire  cast  was  drawn  from  the  student  body  of  the 
college,  who  were  representatives  of  nearly  everv  nationality 
and  religion  in  ail  the  varied  and  polyglot  East,  and  all  the 
parts  were  taken  by  young  men,  co-education  being,  of  course, 
unknown  in  the  Orient.  "  Rosalind  "  was  a  young  Greek  from 
Tripoli  ;  "  Orlando  "  came  from  a  small  Syrian  village  in  the 
Lebanon  ;  "  Celia  "  was  the  son  of  an  Armenian  residing  in 
Cyprus ;  while  "  Phebe "  was  a  Jewish  boy  from  Aleppo. 
"  Oliver,"  brother  to  "  Orlando,"  belonged  to  a  prominent 
Druze  family ;  "  Oliver,"  the  wrestler,  was  a  Kurd  from 
beyond  Damascus  ;  "  Corin  "  was  the  son  of  English  parents 
living  in  Beirut,  the  only  one  of  the  actors  really  familiar  with 
the  English  drama.  "Jaques"  was  a  Moslem  student  from 
Egypt;  "Duke  Frederick"  came  from  Armenia;  "Adam's 
father"  was  a  Greek  pilot  on  the  Suez  Canal,  while  "  Dennis  " 
was  a  Copt  from  the  Nile  valley.  Almost  as  representative 
were  the  religious  affiliations  of  the  actors,  sects  and  creeds  of 
all  kinds.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  play  was  given  in  a  lan- 
guage so  utterly  foreign  to  that  of  the  actors  and  so  far  removed 
from  their  own  mother  tongues  as  is  English  from  Arabic  or 
Turkish,  not  a  line  was  forgotten  or  a  cue  lost. 
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CANCER    NOT    INCURABLE. 
Tui:  two   principal  articles  in  McClwrs  Ma::iizi'i(' 
for  July  are  Mr.  W'liliain  Archer's  "  Black  and  White 
in   the   South,"  and  a  paper  on  "What  We  Know- 
About   Cancer,"   by  Mr.   Burton  J.   Hendrick.     The 
writer  of  the  latter  says  that  not  only  is  cancer  most 
])revalent   among  the    most   highly  civilised  nations, 
l)ut  that  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  United   States 
than    flsewhere.     He    makes    the    statement   that  in 
England  one  woman  in  eight  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age  dies  of  cancer,  and  one  in  every  eleven   men  of 
the  same  age.      It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  charac- 
teristics of  this  dread  disease  that  it  will  only  take 
the    best    lives   as    a   rule.     In    prisons,  workhouses 
and    lunatic    asylums    it    is    very    rare ;    drunkards 
do     not     get     it,    and     prostitutes     rarely    do    so. 
M.irr  '-il  wijmen  have    it    more    fretjuently   than   un- 
marrie  I,  a'ld  women   who   have  had  children  more 
freiiuently  than  those  who  have  not.     All  animals,  so 
far   as    is    known,    sutler    from    the    disease,   except 
reptiles  ;    and   I  gather  that  it   is   not  proved  abso- 
lutely that  these  do  not  do  so.    Domesticated  animals 
suffer  most  from  it.     The  only  remedy  against  cancer 
is    immunisation    by    inoculation ;    but    though    it   is 
known,     by    experiment,    how     to    render    animals 
inmiune,  e\[)eriment  has  not  yet  taught  us  how  to  do 
this  with  human  beings.     It  is  established,  however, 
that  cancer  is  not  in  principle  an   incurable  disease. 
.Animals  recover  from  it,  and  can  never  be  inoculated 
again  ;  indeed,  they  can   now   be   vaccinated  against 
it.     Most  of  us,  |KThaps,  have  had  cancer  in  some 
form  or  other,  but  it  has  not  grown  enough  to  do  us 
any  harm,  and  has  finally  di.sappeared.     And  though 
we  cannot  yet  cure  it   in  human  lieings.  we  can  cure 
it  in  dogs,  so  that  it  is  felt  that  we  are  really  on  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  what  is  now  far  the 
worst  of  luininn  ills. 


boys  the  very  first  year.  He  thought  that  only  one- 
third  that  number  would  suffice  at  first.  Many  immi- 
grants who  came  from  the  towns  he  considered  very 
suitable,  as  they  had  often  been  brought  up  in  the 
country.  The  last  statistical  returns  of  Canada  (1906) 
showed  that  of  the  men  living  on  homesteads  over 
33  per  cent,  had  never  previously  been  on  farms. 

WHAT  CAUSES  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Mr.  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  writing  in  the  Cojitetn- 
porary  Review,  suggests  two  causes  of  unemployment 
— the  multiplication  of  population  most  rapidly  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  labour,  and  the  action  of  trade  unions. 
After  much  economic  discussion  which  will  appeal  to 
the  expert,  he  thus  sums  up  his  contentions  : — 

Owing  to  their  low  standard  of  living,  the  most  rapid  increase 
of  population  takes  place  amongst  the  poorest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, thus  producing  what  is,  at  customary  rates  of  wages,  an 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labour,  which  could  only  find  employ- 
ment at  extremely  low  rates  of  remuneration.  The  increase  oi 
this  class  can  be  stopped  only  by  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  children  by  means  of  more  thorough  education,  designed 
to  effect  character-building  and  refinement,  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  manual  proficiency.  Thus  will  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labour  be  reduced  and  that  of  skilled  labour  increased. 

On  the  trade  unions  his  conclusion  is — 
that  by  effective  combination  and  by  the  constant  e.Kertion  of 
pressure  on  the  employers  a  trade  union  is  able,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
decidedly  increases  the  marginal  worth  of  labour,  and  thus 
reduces  employment ;  and  that,  whether  the  union  is  successful 
in  obtaining  much  increase  of  wages  or  not,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  exerting  constant  pressure  has  in  itself  a  tendency  to  reduce 
employment,  inducing  substitution  of  machinery,  or  importation 
of  foreign  goods.  Since  within  the  last  half-century  combina- 
tion of  labour  has  become  very  effective  in  many  industries,  the 
conclusion  would  appear  to  be  inevitable  that  the  action  of 
trade  unions  has  in  fact  been  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
the  persistence  of  unemployment  in  this  country. 

He  offers  statistics  in  support  of  this  contenlnon. 


IMPERIAL  EMIGRATION:   A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION. 

The  chief  paper  in  \\\g  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
InsHiutf  for  June  is  upon  "  Imperial  Emigration  and 
its  Problems,"  by  Dr.  Richard  .Arthur,  of  New  South 
Wales,  President  of  the  Immigration  League  of  Aus- 
traKisia,  whose  views,  however,  on  this  subject  were 
set  forth  in  our  last  issue  in  the  shape  of  an  interview. 
One  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  in  the  ye///;/,// is 
that  the  Reservists — who  often  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  employment,  but  are  young,  active,  accu.s- 
tomed  to  a  rough  life,  and  often  able  to  handle  horses 

would  be  the  very  men  for  Australian  sheep-stations 
as  boundary  riders  and  stockmen.  He  knew  from 
hundreds  of  letters  received  from  such  men  that  they 
would  gladly  come  to  Australia  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
It  would  cost  the  Imj)erial  Government  no  more  to 
send  Indian  reservists  to  Australia  from  India  than  to 
bring  them  back  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  discussion 
on  this  paper,  the  ideas  in  which  were  very  generally 
approved,  one  speaker  doubted  whether  the  oversea 
dominions  could  take  charge  of  so  ni.mv  :i^  100,000 


A  Third  Chamber  for  the  Blacks. 

For  the  native  problem  in  South  Africa  Mr.  G.  M. 
King  in  the  African  Monthly  suggests  a  strange 
solution,  which  he  considers  to  be  more  likely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government  and 
of  the  natives  themselves.     This — 

is  to  give  them  the  franchise  on  a  separate  and  distinct  footing 
to  the  white  man  by  the  creation  of  a  Third  Chamber,  under  a 
Dominion  Government,  as  the  medium  of  their  desires,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  two  Upper  Chambers,  viz.,  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council.  The  franchise 
qualification  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cape,  but  the 
electoral  divisions  to  be  divided  into  circles  as  in  the  Cape 
I-.;gislative  Council,  and  the  whole  system  arranged  in  such 
manner  as  not  to  be  loo  costly  or  cumbersome,  the  representa- 
tiveselected  to  be  white  men. 

The  last  clause  strikes  the  reader  in  the  Home 
Country  as  a  bit  of  humour,  caustic  even  if  un- 
conscious. 


1  HK  Belgian  Labour  Party,  as  sketched  by  Robert 
Hunter  m  the  Socialist  Reinsw,  seems  to  have  pretty 
closely  resembled  the  evolution  of  the  English  Labour 
Party. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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HOROSCOPES : 

Of  the  Hope  of  Holland. 

In  Modern  Astrology  for  July  is  published  the 
horoscope  of  the  Princess  who  is  heiress  to  the  throne 
of  Holland.     The  astrologer  says  : 

Taking  a  favourable  view  of  this  nativity  we  may  judge  that 
the  Princess  will  have  keen  intuitions,  the  power  to  utilise  all 
her  faculties  and  make  the  best  of  her  abilities,  for  she  should 
be  very  discriminative,  and  possess  a  fair  amount  of  literary 
ability.  The  third  decanate  of  the  sign  Gemini  rising,  (U-^) 
has,its  expression  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  houses  of  the  nativity, 
Aquarius  governing  these  houses,  and  this  should  make  her  a 
very  keen  judge  of  human  nature,  and  very  accurate  and  precise 
in  all  her  judgments  where  others  are  concerned.  The  unfavour- 
able side  of  the  nature  will,  however,  be  expressed  in  a  positive 
and'  exacting  tendency,  with  a  desire  to  criticise  and  be  rather  hard 
on  persons  who  do  not  come  up  to  her  standard  of  merit.  As 
a  ruler  she  will  be  firm,  somewhat  dogmatic,  with  a  strong 
aristocratic  tendency.  She  will  certainly  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  any  democratic  notions  that  may  be  exhibited  in  her 
kingdom,  and  with  the  very  practical  nature  that  she  possesses 
should  make  a  successful  queen  when  her  time  to  occupy  the 
throne  arrives. 

BULWER    LyTTOn'S   PREDICTION    ABOUT    D ISRAELI. 

The  Occult  Revieiv  for  July  reproduces  the  geo- 
mantic  forecast  of  Benjamin  Disraeli's  future  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Bulwer  Lytton.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  singularly  fortunate  figure.  A  strongly  marked  influence 
towards  the  acquisition  of  coveted  objects. 

He  would  gain  largely  by  marriage  in  the  pecuniary  sense, 
which  marks  a  crisis  in  his  life.  He  would  have  a  peaceful 
hearth,  to  his  own  taste,  and  leaving  him  free  for  ambitious 
projects. 

In  business  he  has  not  only  luck,  but  a  felicity  far  beyond 
the  most  favourable  prospects  that  would  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated from  his  past  career,  his  present  position,  or  his  personal 
endowments. 

He  will  leave  a  higher  name  than  I  should  say  his  intellect 
quite  warrants,  or  than  would  now  be  conjectured.  He  will 
certainly  have  very  high  honours,  whether  official  or  in  rank, 
high  as  compared  with  his  birth  or  actual  achievements. 

He  has  a  temperament  that  finds  pleasure  in  what  belongs  to 
social  life.     He  has  not  the  reserve  common  to  literary  men. 

He  has  considerable  veneration,  and  will  keep  well  with 
Church  and  State,  not  merely  from  policy,  but  from  sentiment 
and  instinct. 

His  illnesses  will  be  few  and  quick  ;  but  his  last  illness  may 
be  lingering.  He  is  likely  to  live  to  old  age  ;  the  close  of  his 
career  much  honoured. 

He  will  be,  to  the  last,  largely  before  the  public.  Much 
feared  by  his  opponents,  but  greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  those 
immediately  about  him,  but  by  large  numbers  of  persons  to 
whom  he  is  personally  unknown.  He  will  die,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  in  an  exceptionally  high  position,  greatly  lamented, 
and  surrounded  to  the  end  by  all  the  magnificent  planetary 
influences  of  a  propitious  Jupiter. 

No  figure  I  have  drawn  surprises  me  more  than  this.  It  is  so 
completely  opposed  to  what  I  should  myself  have  augured,  not 
only  from  the  rest  of  his  career,  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  man. 

He  will  bequeath  a  repute  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  opinion 
now  entertained  of  his  intellect  by  those  who  think  most  highly 
of  it. 

Greater  honours  far  than  he  has  yet  acquired  are  in  store  for 
him.  His  enemies,  though  active,  are  not  persevering.  His 
official  friends,  though  not  ardent,  will  yet  minister  to  his 
success. 


OUR  "  QUASI-OMNISCIENCE." 

In  the  Contemporary  Revietv  Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook 
illustrates  our  "  manifold  oceanic  qualities  now  hidden 
from  us  by  the  limitations  of  our  faculties."  He  refers 
to  the  case  of  an  uneducated  young  man  who  in 
mesmeric  or  hypnotic  trance  developed  amazing 
powers  : — 

The  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was  open 
to  him;  all  the  principles  and  much  of  the  minuticTe  were  mani- 
fest to  .his  penetrating  vision,  and  the  scientific  terms  were  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  could  explore  the  mind  and  body  of 
patients,  read  their  thoughts,  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  their 
ailments.  In  trance  he  dictated,  in  daily  lectures  extending 
over  thirteen  months,  a  book  which  gives  a  history  and  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cosmos,  the  whole  range  of  material  and  spiritual 
existence. 

He  gives  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  and  most  scientific 
conception  of  the  formation  of  the  present  Cosmos  that  ever  <Tot 
through  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  this 
is  only  one  breathing  forth  of  the  creative-energy,  and  that  this 
is  only  a  prophecy  of  the  greater  glories  to  follow.  Having 
described  the  position  of  our  own  solar  system  in  the  universe, 
a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  throwing  off  from  the  sun  of  the 
material  of  our  earth,  he  describes  every  stage  through  which  it 
passed  before  the  appearance  of  man.  All  the  atmospheric  and 
geologic  changes  ;  the  first  appearance  of  life,  and  all  the  flora 
and  fauna  peculiar  to  each  stage  ;  the  gradual  refinement  of  the 
organisms  as  the  conditions  improved,  and  the  final  appearance 
of  man. 

He  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Bose  by  more  than 
fifty  years,  declaring  that  there  is  no  real  inertia,  that  every- 
thing is  living  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  :  that  life  is  a 
progression  of  motion.  While  he  declares  that  fossil  remains  of 
organisms  of  a  higher  order  will  yet  be  found,  he  says  nothing 
of  any  "missing  link  "  ;  the  jump  from  the  higher  quadrumana 
to  man  was  an  embryonic  advance,  and  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  parents  giving  birth  to  a  world  genius  like 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon. 

Having  shown  the  beginning  of  man,  he  traces  his  stages  of 
growth  in  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  with  a  psycholo"ical 
analysis  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  world-drama.  He  shows 
the  rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  its  various  phases,  and 
discusses  the  great  theological  questions  with  profound  insight. 
Then  he  analyses  the  social  conditions,  points  out  their  defects, 
as  with  an  easy  mastery  of  the  whole  complex  subject,  and 
shows  the  remedies  in  various  co-operative  schemes,  better 
adapted  to  human  nature  than  the  so-called  "scientific" 
schemes  of  the  Socialists.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  visible 
universe  he  describes  a  spiritual  universe  of  unspeakable 
grandeur  as  the  higher  stage  of  the  vast  scheme  of  evolution 
everywhere  in  operation.  The  conception  of  the  after-life  is  the 
most  scientific,  consistent  and  convincing  ever  promulgated. 

The  author  of  this  stupendous  work  was  a  youno- 
man  just  out  of  his  teens,  who  was  brought  up 
amongst  uneducated  people,  who  was  averse  to 
books,  and  had  only  five  months'  schooling.  His 
name  is  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  now  M.D.,  the 
Poughkeepsie  Seer.  This  marvellous  instance  is 
quoted  to  prove  that  "  these  latent  powers,  this  quasi- 
omniscience,  are  proofs  of  our  unrealised  Godlike 
nature,  our  Divine  Sonship.  We  are  all  heirs-apparent 
to  a  vast  kingdom  of  knowledge,  of  potentialities  and 
powers,  by  the  inalienable  right  of  our  Divine 
Sonship." 
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JOHN   CALVIN   AS   MATCH-MAKER. 

Thk  human  side  of  Calvin  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  study  in  the  Century  by  M.  H.  Lansdale. 
She  insists  that  amongst  his  intimate  friends  Calvin 
was  a  much  loved  man.  The  steps  he  took  towards 
matrimony  scarcely  prepare  us  for  this  conclusion. 

His  ill-health  led  him  to  think  he  must  get  a 
wife  to  take  care  of  him,  and  "  he  set  about 
this  delicate  business  precisely  as  one  might  try  to 
hear  of  a  suitable  cook  or  nursemaid."  He  wrote 
to  his  friend  Farel,  enumerating  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  the  cjualities  he  consiilered  essential.  Beauty, 
he  said,  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  but  the 
lady  must  be  modest,  patient,  simple  in  her  tastes, 
and  willing  to  look  after  his  health.  A  young  lady 
was  found,  who  was  both  wealthy  and  of  high  birth, 
but  Calvin  declined  her  as,  he  said,  she  would  never 
be  contented  to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  and  sickly 
parson.  Her  family  were  set  on  the  match,  and  to 
escape,  Calvin  quickly  engaged  himself  to  another 
lady,  whom  he  knew  only  by  hearsay,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  Nevertheless, 
it  fell  through,  and  the  suit  of  the  young  lady  of  rank 
was  being  again  urgently  pressed.  Calvin  was, 
however,  saved  from  what  he  considered  an  unsuitable 
alliance  by  marrying  Idelette  de  Bure,  the  young  and 
lovely  widow  of  a  one-time  Anabaptist  whom  Calvin 
converted,  who  brought  with  her  two  children  by  her 
former  husband.  The  marriage  was  arranged  appar- 
ently "  without  the  slightest  regard  for  personal 
inclination  on  either  side,"  but  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  happy  marriage. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  himself  through  the  good 
offices  of  friends,  Calvin  was  more  than  willing  to  act 
as  a  matrimonial  agent  for  others.    The  writer  says : — 

It  is  a  pleasing  side  of  Calvin's  characlcr,  this  ever-ready 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  little  domestic  concerns  of  all  his 
friends.  They  write  to  hira  about  their  servants,  their  kitchen- 
stoves,  their  chimneys,  '.heir  re.sources,  the  planting  of  their 
gardens.  They  ask  him  to  find  them  cooks  and  secretaries,  to 
place  their  sons  witli  God-fearing  families,  and  to  negotiate 
their  marriages. 

Here  Calvin  was  particularly  strong.  He  appears  to  have 
carried  in  his  head  a  list  of  all  the  marriageable  young  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood,  together  with  details  of  their  characters, 
their  looks,  and  the  amounts  of  their  dowries. 

"You  know  our  friend  V'iret  is  thinking  of  marrying,"  he 
wrote  to  Karel.  "  I  am  quite  as  much  taken  up  with  the  matter 
as  he  is  himself."  .\t  another  time,  after  pa.-.sing  all  the  young 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  in  review  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  he  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  come  to  Geneva  himself,  open  his  hear', 
freely,  and  they  would  continue  the  search  together.  To  still 
another  he  apologised  because  he  could  at  the  moment  think  of 
no  suitable /ar//^  who  was  at  the  same  time  pretty,  discreet,  and 
well-dowered.  "There  are,  however,"  he  added,  "two  young 
ladie.'  quite  near  you  who  have  elegant  figures  and  have  been 
well  brought  up  .  .  .  It  is  true  their  dowries  are  not  larcp,  yet 
they  are  not  penniless  by  any  means." 

In  the  same  magazine  Rev.  Francis  Brown  treats 
of  Calvin  as  a  theologian.  While  endeavouring  to  do 
full  justice  to  him  as  e.vegete  and  systematic  theo- 
logian, he  declares  that  Calvin's  theology  did  not  do 
justice  to  his  own  personal  rtligion.  The  fact  that 
Christianity  was  the  religJon  of  Christ  was  veiled  even 
for  Calvin  himself. 


THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT: 
A  Pertinent  Ple.a.  by  John  Wesley. 
Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  Rector  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  writes  in  the  Century  on  the  Em- 
manuel movement,  in  answer  to  many  critics.  He 
traces  its  origin  to  the  convergence,  in  his  own  mind, 
of  two  lines  of  thought — namely,  the  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  study  of  physiological 
psychology.  He  acknowledges  a  debt  to  Renan, 
Harnack  and  Keim,  in  his  study  of  Jesus,  and  next  to 
the  influence  of  Gautama  Buddha.  From  Fechner, 
W'undt  and  James  he  learnt  |the  value  of  modern 
psychology.  He  urges  that  physician  and  clergyman 
can  work  together  with  excellent  results.    He  adds  : — 

Not  many  human  lives  present  fewer  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  than  those  of  ministers  who  spend 
the  week  in  retirement,  in  solitary  meditation,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oratorical  and  philosophic  discourses. 

He  expects  that  on  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Eddy  the 
Christian  Scientists  generally  will  approve  combining 
the  functions  of  physician  and  clergyman.  He 
reports  that  he  has  been  at  work  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  during  that  time  several  hundred 
persons  have  been  "  treated  with  some  degree  of 
success  "at  Emmanuel  Church  and  other  churches. 
He  mentions  the  need  of  an  institution  where  the 
sick  may  be  treated  and  the  student  may  be  taught 
in  one  place  and  at  the  saine  time.  He  is  glad  to 
know  that  this  has  been  independen):ly  initiated  in 
San  Francisco  by  Bishop  Nichols.  He  closes  by  an 
apt  quotation  from  Wesley's  Journal^  May  12th, 
1759,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Reflecting  to-day  on  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who  had 
continual  pain  in  her  stomach,  I  could  not  but  remark  the  inex- 
cusalile  negligence  of  most  physicians  in  cases  of  this  nature. 
They  prescribe  drug  upon  drug,  without  knowing  a  jot  of  the 
matter  concerning  tiie  root  of  the  disorder.  And  without 
knowing  this,  they  cannot  cure,  though  they  can  rAurder,  the 
patient.  Whence  came  this  woman's  pain?  (which  she  would 
never  have  told,  had  she  never  been  questioned  about  it) — from 
fretting  for  the  death  of  her  son.  And  what  availed  medicines, 
while  that  fretting  continued  ?  Why  then  do  not  all  physicians 
consider  how  far  bodily  disorders  are  caused  or  influenced  by 
the  mind  ;  and  in  those  cases,  which  are  utterly  out  of  their 
sphere,  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  minister  ;  as  ministers,  whea 
they  find  the  mind  disordered  by  the  body,  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  physician  ?  But  why  are  these  cases  out  of  their  sphere  ? 
Because  they  know  not  God.  It  follows,  no  man  can  be  a 
thorough  physician  without  being  an  experienced  Christian.— 
IVesleys  Journal^  May  12th,  1759. 


Cost  Of  Living  in  Germany,  England,  and  France. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb  suras  up 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  work- 
ing-class expenditure  by  saying  : — 

Speaking  generally,  then,  though  with  an  unknown  margin 
of  error,  this  investigation  goes  to  show  that  an  English  work- 
ing-class family  which  should  migrate  to  France  and  endeavour 
to  maintain  there  the  same  mode  of  life  as  in  its  native  country, 
would  find  rent  at  not  quite  the  same  level  as  in  England,  food 
and  fuel  .-ibout  18  per  cent,  dearer,  wages  about  25  per  cent, 
less,  and  hours  of  labour  about  17  per  cent,  longer.  If  the 
family  migrated  to  Germany,  rent  would  be  found  to  be  about 
23  per  cent  higher  than  at  home,  food  and  fuel  probably  some- 
thing less  than  iS  per  cent,  dearer,  wages  about  17  per  cent. 
lower,  and  hours  ol  labour  about  11  per  cent    lonc^er 
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GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  EX-SULTAN. 

Arminius  Vambery  concludes  in  the  Nitieteent/i 
Century  for  July  his  interesting  personal  recollections 
of  Abdul  Hamid  II.  and  his  Court.  He  says  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  played  most  success- 
fully the  part  of  a  humble  and  honest  man  and  pre- 
tended to  be  as  innocent  as  a  child.  He  was  a  great 
flatterer  and  was  extremely  polite  and  amiable.  He 
used  to  light  Vambery's  cigarette  for  him,  and  was 
very  generous  in  the  distribution  of  gifts  both  to  his 
visitors  and  to  his  officials.  He  was  very  rich 
himself  and  had  expensive  hobbies.  At  one  time  he 
coMected  dogs,  and  at  another  time  birds,  but  it  was 
only  for  horses  that  his  affection  remained  steady. 
He  ate  very  little,  seldom  took  more  than  two  or 
three  dishes  at  a  meal,  and  seldom  lingered  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  table.  He  drank  innumer- 
able cups  of  black  coffee,  and  half  smoked  immense 
quantities  of  cigarettes.  His  household,  including  his 
servants  as  well  as  ladies,  amounted  to  three  thousand 
persons.  He  was  extremely  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  Koran,  for  he  said — 
It  is  only  through  the  strict  and  minute  observance  of  the  tenets 
of  our  Koran  that  we  can  preserve  the  purity  of  our  religion, 
for  the  slightest  infraction  of  our  laws  may  cause  the  relaxation 
and  gradual  downfall  of  Islam,  and,  as  you  know,  without  Islam 
my  empire  and  our  independence  must  cease  to  exist. 

But  like  many  other  strict  persons  he  was  himself 
very  lax.  He  was  very  tyrannical  in  his  dealings 
with  his  family  and  arbitrary  in  dismissing  his  Minis- 
ters. He  practised  dissimulation  even  on  his 
servants,  praising  them  to  their  faces  and  abusing 
them  behind  their  backs.  Of  our  Ambassadors  he 
liked  Sir  William  White  and  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  and  he 
disliked  Sir  Philip  Currie  : — 

The  Sultan  consequently  played  against  the  British  Ambas- 
sador all  kinds  of  tricks  in  order  to  annoy  him.  Such  was  his 
coamiand  not  to  heat  the  room  when  Sir  Philip  was  received 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  winter  ;  and  whilst  the  Sultan  was 
wrapped  in  an  overcoat  lined  with  precious  fur,  the  Ambassador 
had  to  stand  for  a  length  of  time  in  his  thin  official  dress  and 
consequently  caught  a  cold,  by  which  he  was  kept  indoors  for  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  Oscar  Strauss,  the  American  Minister,  he 
regarded  as  a  quiet,  obHging,  and  intelligent  diplo- 
matist. Dr.  Vambery  says  in  small  things  Abdul 
Hamid  had  a  phenomenal  memory  : — 

Twenty-five  years  after  his  journey  to  Europe  in  company 
with  his  uncle  Abdul  Aziz,  he  remembered  the  streets — nay, 
single  houses — in  the  towns  he  passed  through  ;  he  repeated  to 
me,  after  five  years,  word  for  word,  a  Hungarian  sentence  I  had 
quoted  before  him,  and,  having  appeared  before  him  as  usual  in 
a  Hungarian  braided  dress,  he  asked  me  how  it  was  that  my 
coat  was  trimmed  formerly  with  nine  braids  and  this  time  he 
saw  only  seven. 

Sometimes  he  had  a  pleasant  wit,  for  instance  : — 

One  day  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a  conjurer  had  performed 
the  rather  extraordinary  feat  of  swallowing  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  upon  which  the  Sultan  remarked,  "  I  find  nothing 
miraculous  in  that  ;  my  minister  of  naval  affairs  swallows  big 
ironclad  frigates  without  doing  harm  to  himself." 

He  was  a  clever  diplomatist.  The  main  feature  of 
his   foreign    policy  was   a   strict    adherence    to    the 


German  alliance  and  a  personal  friendship  for  Russia. 
He  was  a  fanatical  hater  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  alter  his  views  or  mitigate  his  rancour. 
It  is  curious  to  hear  that  to  the  last  he  obstinately 
refused  to  believe  that  Parliament  had  any  power  in 
our  country.  He  said  these  institutions  may  serve  to 
deceive  the  public  in  Europe,  Parliaments  may  speak, 
but  the  King  can  act  as  he  likes.  He  was  extremely 
sensitive  as  to  the  attacks  upon  him  in  newspapers, 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  endeavouring  to 
silence  journalists  who  assailed  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  irritation  at  a  newspaper  was  so  great  that  he 
appealed  to  the  Powers  and  also  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  asking  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Vambe'ry  thinks  that  Abdul 
Hamid  could  have  left  a  great  name  behind  him — 
if  he  had  had  a  proper  education,  if  he  had  found  an  influen- 
tial minister  to  mitigate  his  passions,  and  if  the  throne  he 
inherited  had  not  been  beset  with  so  many  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, dangers,  and  trials. 

\i^  if,  if — the  three  "  ifs  "   were  fatal   to  his  reputa- 
tion. 


>ft)^i'ti^tl<j"Jf» 


Kalem.^ 


[Constantinople. 


1877-1909. 

Abdul  Hamiu  :  "Ah  !    I  made  a  mistake  in  1877." 

(He  looked  at  the  reform  movement  through  the  wrong  end  of 

the  telescope.)  * 
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THE   "SLAVE  TRADE"  IN  HEIRESSES. 

Some  faults  of  American  men  are  incisively  dealt 
with  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Anna  H.  Rogers. 
She  quotes  with  approval  Miinsterberg's  condemna- 
tion of  the  rapid  womanising  of  almost  the  entire 
education  of  the  American  youth.  He  says,  if  the 
entire  culture  of  the  nation  is  womanised,  it  will  be  in 
the  end  weak  and  without  decisive  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  world  : — 

In  this  country,  "the  whole  higher  culture  is  feminised." 
Eitjhty-five  per  cent,  of  the  patrons  of  theatres  are  women,  says 
our  critic.  Women  are  the  readers  of  our  books,  they  make  up 
an  American  audience  at  public  lectures,  concerts.  They  con- 
trol our  charities  and  church  work.  In  Europe  at  least  one-half 
of  the  people  present  at  an  art  exhibition  are  men  ;  in  this 
country  one  sees  iess  than  Jive  per  centum  of  men  present  at  such 
an  exhibition  by  actual  count.  The  germ  of  feminisation  is 
firmly  ])lantc.1  in  the  whole  national  intellectuality,  until  now 
woman  has  the  practical  monopoly.  The  purely  native  resources 
of  our  nation  and  our  politics  remain  in  the  hands  of  men  ; — it 
is  about  all  they  have  retained,  and  the  suffragists  begrudge 
them  even  that. 

But  her  sharpest  pen  is  reserved  for  the  failure  of 
men  to  protect  their  daughters  and  sisters  from 
European  adventurers.     She  says  : — 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  humiliating  slave-trade  in 
which  rich  American  girls  are  sold  to  the  tilled  decadents  of 
England  and  the  Continent  is  almost  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
men  of  this  country. 

EUROPEAN    POLITENESS. 

The  writer  surprises  a  European  reader,  who  always 
thought  tliat  American  women  had  trained  their  men 
to  be  abject  courtiers  and  slaves,  by  telling  how  the 
American  mother  yields  to  the  insidious  attentions  of 
the  foreign  suitor  for  her  daughter's  hand  : — 

That  subtle  relationship  of  sex  which  European  men  of  any 
age  always  have  the  art  of  est.ablishing  with  a  woman  of  what- 
ever age  :  their  attention,  their  quick  courtesy  toward  women, 
their  habit  of  listening  absorbedly  when  a  woman  speaks — all 
this  is  so  absolutely  new  to  the  .\mcrican  mother  that  she 
becomes  hypnotised  by  it,  and  can  no  longer  distinguish  truth 
from  falsity,  era  mere  national  point  of  eti(juette  from  a  personal 
thoughtfulness  and  delicate  tenderness  of  feeling.  .She  has 
been  so  long  used  to  being  treated  as  a  social  incumbrance, 
snubbed,  interrupted,  uncfmsidcred  by  all  of  her  daughter's 
domestic  suitors,  that  to  separate  principles  from  manners, 
without  the  aid  of  her  Inisband,  who  "leaves  it  all  to  her,"  in 
the  old,  honnuicd.  Aniciii  :in  way,  is  to  demaml  of  li.r  impo^-i- 
bilities. 

\OU.NO    AMERICANS    P.ORES. 

The  father  only  wakes  up  and  "  gets  mad,"  as  the 
saying  is,  when  it  is  too  late.     On  the  other  hand  : — 

If  the  truth  were  told,  most  young  American  men  arc  not 
especially  interesting.  They  d<j  not  keep  up  their  reading. 
They  have  a  national  obtundity  when  it  comes  to  music,  to  art, 
to  literature  ;  nor  do  many  of  them  take  any  of  these  things  at 
all  seriously.  The  young  among  them  are  not  good  conversa- 
tionalists. Our  cleverest  men  are  monologists  pure  and  simple. 
They  lecture  admirably.  They  are  born  orators  along  modified 
lines.  They  are  inevitable  story-tellers.  None  of  this  is  con- 
versation ;  and  women  like  conversation,  like  its  courtesies, 
which  at  least  pretend  a  little  interest  when  their  turn  comes  in 
the  game.  Knowledge  of  people  and  affairs  outside  our  own 
country  pricks  more  than  one  bubble  about  our  young  men. 


WHO   IS   THE  GREATEST   MODERN   HISTORIAN? 
The  Pre-eminence  of  Gibbon. 

In  Scribners  for  June,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rhodes  writes 
interestingly  concerning  Edward  Gibbon.  He 
imagines  an  assemblage  of  English,  German,  and 
American  historical  scholars  called  upon  to  answer 
the  question :  Who  is  the  greatest  modern  his- 
torian ?  He  declares  there  is  no  doubt  Gibbon  would 
have  a  large  majority  of  the  voices.  And  he  thinks  a 
like  meeting  of  French  and  Italian  scholars  would 
endorse  the  verdict.  "  Gibbon's  work  will  never  be 
excelled,"  declared  Niebuhr.  "  That  great  master  of 
us  all,"  said  Freeman,  "whose  immortal  tale  none  of 
us  can  hope  to  displace."  Bury,  the  latest  editor  of 
Gibbon,  concludes  that  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in 
many  details,  but  in  the  main  things  he  is  still 
our  master,  above  and  beyond  date.  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle's  depreciation  is  noticed,  but  Mr.  Rhodes 
declares,  among  the  three — Gibbon,  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle — whose  works  are  literature  as  well  as 
historv,  modern  criticism  has  no  hesitation  in  aw.^rd- 
ing  the  palm  to  Gibbon.  He  recalls  that  Mommsen 
said,  in  1894,  "  Amid  alt  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
...  no  one  would  in  the  future  be  able  to  read  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  unless  he  read,  possibly 
with  a  fuller  knowledge,  but  with  the  broad  views,  the 
clear  insight,  the  strong  grasp  of  Edward  Gibbon." 
Mr.  Rhodes  declares  that  Gibbon  has  never  been  a 
favourite  with  women,  owing  largely  to  his  account  of 
his  early  love  affair.  "  After  a  painful  struggle  I 
yielded  to  my  fate.  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as 
a  son."  Another  quotation  is  given  which  is  not 
likely  to  commend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  sex  : 
"  The  habits  of  female  conversation  have  sometimes 
tempted  me  to  acquire  the  piece  of  furniture,  a 
wife." 


WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 
Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  writing  in  the  American 
Magazine  for  July  on  "Votes  for  Women,"  which  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  leading  Suffragettes  in 
America,  takes,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  view  of 
their  chances  :— 

When  we  consider  then  tliat  woman  started  at  the  zero  point 
in  this  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  custom  and  her  own 
M  lUiments  squarely  against  her,  and  that  her  admission  to  the 
colleges  designed  for  men  was  contested  more  stubbornly  than 
her  original  admission  to  the  primary  school  had  been,  we  must 
admit  that  her  rise  in  the  educational  world  is  a  brilliant  feat. 
It  certainly  has  for  ever  disposed  of  the  argument  that  she  is 
unable. 

1 1  think  the  case  for  woman's  suffrage  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  decided.  We  respond  to  reason  slowly,  but  we  are 
finally  amenable  to  it.  The  movement  has  developed  many 
brilliant  leaders  who  have  taught  women  to  organise  and 
agitate,  and  the  question  is  now  in  the  condition  where  ways 
ntid  means  are  beginning  to  be  discussed  rather  than  the  general 
principle.  But  there  still  remains  one  weak  point  in  the  case. 
J  think  that  the  rank  and  file  of  women  are  still  afraid  of  life  in 
general. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

I.  bOR. — Protection  Fairly  "  Dished." 
The  London  Correspondent  of  the  North  American 
.  Review  says  that  the  Budget  will  be  violently  opposed 
by  Unionists,  brewers,  Irish  Members,  City  men, 
motorists,  landowners,  and  by  most  of  the  well-to-do. 
It  ought  to  be  popular  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
middle  class,  whose  incomes  are  less  than  ^2,000  a 
year  ;  and  it  is,  he  thinks,  certain  to  be  popular  with 
the  masses  of  the  people.     He  says  : — 

The  House  of  Lords  is  already  being  urged  to  reject  it ;  the 
Lords  will  have  sense  enough  not  to  heed  such  suicidal  advice. 
The  Tariff  Reformers  are  exhausting  their  vocabulary  in  abusing 
it,  but  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  I  fancy,  they  must  recognise  that 
it  has  fairly  "dished"  them.  For  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Budget  is  that  it  taps  new  sources  of  revenue  which  are 
bound  to  prove  enormously  and  increasingly  productive  in  the 
near  future,  if  not  at  once,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  judged 
not  merely  for  what  it  is,  a  potent  instrument  for  social  reform 
and  a  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  coming  year,  but  as  a 
scheme  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  many  years  to  come  so 
amply  that  it  will  render  Protection  superfluous. 

Carnegie-cum-Harrison's  Views. 

In  the  Positivist  Review  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
supports  the  Budget  as  a  whole,  and  reminds  poli- 
ticians that  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  richest  man  in 
these  islands,  "  advocates  graduated  death  duties  going 
up  to  one  entire  half  of  a  millionaire  estate."  Mr. 
Carnegie  said  the  community  created  the  millionaire's 
wealth,  and  he  heartily  supports  the  drastic  taxation 
of  this  unearned  increment.  Mr.  Harrison  believes 
that  the  schemes  of  the  Bill,  if  pressed  to  their  ulti- 
mate possibilities,  would  shake  to  its  foundations  our 
existing  system  of  land  tenure.  Our  way  of  distribut- 
ing agriculture  between  three  classes,  the  landowner, 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  is  no  longer  possible  : — 

In  the  end,  the  order  of  "gentlemen"  v.ho  receive  rent  but 
do  not,  or  cannot,  or  will  not,  farm  their  land,  must  be  fused 
into  an  order  of  cultivators  who  plough  and  reap,  or  who 
scientifically  direct  the  ploughing  and  reaping. 

2.  Against. — Adam  Smith   Invoked. 

Sir  Felix  Schuster,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  July,  discusses  the  death  duties  in  the  Budget. 
He  points  out  that  they  violate  the  first  principles  of 
taxation  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith.  He  concludes 
as  follows : — 

The  conclusion  appears  to  me  inevitable  that  death  duties 
ar£  in  themselves  objectionable,  unsound  as  a  form  of  taxation, 
and  injurious  to  the  community,  to  the  working  classes  no  less 
than  the  capitalist.  These  duties  already  tend  towards  a 
reduction  of  the  capital,  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
ultimately  they  must  be  for  the  State  a  declining  source  of 
revenue  while  for  the  contributor  they  imply  diminished  power 
to  carry  out  his  duties  to  himself,  to  his  successors,  and  to  the 
State. 

"  THE    ENORMITY." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  S.  Rosenbaum.  He 
writes   an  article   in   the   same  review  on  the  Budget 


and    Social    Revolution 
table  : — 

He    quotes    the 

following 

Net  Value  of  Estate 
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£ 
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27,000 

110,000 

£ 
240 

4.8eo 

36,000 
160,000 

per  cent. 
0 
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Here  we  obtain  some  glimpse  of  the  enormity  of  the  Budget 
changes  in  one  particular  impost  alone. 

He  sums  up  his  condemnation  of  the  Budget  as 
follows  : — 

The  present  Budget,  so  far  a^  it  lays  down  any  principles  at 
all,  would  justify  confiscation  of  the  wealth  of  the  very  wealthy, 
and  also  of  certain  kinds  of  property.  In  this  the  Government 
are  interpreting  the  views  of  the  rankest  Socialists,  and  are 
striking  down  at  the  roots  of  civilised  society  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  too  hazardous  and  revolutionary  a  principle  to  be  tamely 
submitted  to  by  the  nation. 

Economic  View  of  the  Budget. 
In  the  Economic  Journal  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable 
introduces  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Budget  of  1909 
as  follows  : — 

Not  for  many  years — probably  not  since  Harcourt's  recasting 
of  the  "death  duties"  in  1894 — have  so  large  a  number  of 
fundamental  questions  affecting  the  basis  of  the  financial  system 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  financial 
policies  that  have  been  put  forward  by  the  several  parties 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.  The  sharp  contrast  between 
the  method  of  using  the  agency  of  taxation  solely  for  revenue, 
and  that  which  claims  to  employ  it  for  the  promotion  of 
politico-social  ends,  has  had  the  further  result  of  suggesting, 
even  to  those  who  incline  to  the  stricter  \-iew,  the  expediency 
of  recognising  the  political  necessity  of  employing  the  resources 
of  the  community  in  the  interest  of  the  weaker  classes  of  society. 
The  fact  that  this  involves  greater  pressure  on  the  holders  of 
property,  and  specially  on  those  who  have  profited  by  the 
"opportunity"  gains,  so  largely  available  in  modern  life,  is, 
obviously,  not  a  reason  for  refraining  from  this  course ;  it  may 
even  act  as  an  inducement.  The  spur  of  fiscal  necessity — 
manifested  in  the  shape  of  a  prospective  deficit — has  proved  the 
one  thing  hitherto  lacking  for  the  establishment  of  an  active 
movement  in  this  line.  The  whole  Budget  scheme  is  the 
outcome  of  the  condition  just  indicated.  Under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  of  trade  and  industry  the  course  of  Liberal 
finance  would  have  been  in  the  direction  of  remissions  of 
taxation  ;  growing  demands  for  expenditure  have  developed  it 
in  the  line  of  expanding  the  charges  on  income  and  property. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Bookman  is  a  Swinburne 
number,  with  articles  on  the  poet  by  Professor  George 
Saintsbury,  James  Douglas,  and  Blanche  Warre  Cor- 
nish, besides  a  symposium  on  his  genius  and  influence. 
It  was  at  Oxford  that  Swinburne  met  Rossetti,  William 
Morris,  and  Burne-Jones,  and  for  a  time  the  joint 
occupants  with  Rossetti  and  his  brother  at  Tudor 
House,  Cheyne  Walk,  were  Swinburne  and  George 
Meredith.  Swinburne's  Oxford  friends  also  num.bered 
Jowett,  John  Nichol,  and  George  Rankine  Luke,  and 
amongst  his  later  friends  may  be  named  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Joseph  Knight,  besides 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton. 
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THE    EDITORS   OF  THE  EMPIRE  AT   HOME 

Some  Results  of  -the  Visit. 
Writing    in    the    Contemporary    Review  on    the 
Imperial  Press  Conference,  W.  T.  Stead  thus  sums  up 
some  of  the  results  of  the  visit : — 

I  do  not  think  that  either  the  overseas  visitors  or  their  guests 
have  discovered  any,  great  genius  in  their  respective  ranks.  The 
journalists  at  hiii))6  and  abroad  are  very  much  on  the  same  level. 
We  are  an  ordinary  lot  all  round,  we  journalists  of  the  Empire, 
highly  resiicctable,  serious  and  conscientious.  But  icw  of  us, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  are  aflame  with  the  conviction  of  a 
divine  call,  or  even  a  consuming  faith  in  the  latent  potentiali- 
ties o/  our  own  profession. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  Conference  has  been  to  quicken  the 
Xense  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  so  far  at  least  as  the  white- 
/  skinned  races  are  concerned. 

The  most  important  contribution  which  the  editors  in  con- 
ference made  to  the  political  enlightenment  of  the  Empire  was 
the  peremptory  fashion  in  which  they  snuffed  out  the  attempt 
made  by  the  friends  of  Lord  Roberts  to  demand  the  adoption 
of  universal  compulsory  service  throughout  the  Empire.  To 
attempt  to  convert  the  free  federation  of  self-governing 
Republics,  now  held  together  by  the  golden  circlet  of  the 
Crown,  into  a  cast-iron  military  Empire  was  resented,  and 
rightly  resented,  by  the  journalistic  representatives  of  the 
Dominions. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  drift  of  Colonial 
sentiment,  as  expressed  by  the  journalists,  did  not  accord  with 
the  moods  of  English  Jingoism.  Our  Colonial  brethren  have 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  autocratic^Crown  Colony  kind  cf 
Imperialism  embodied  in  Lord  Milner.  The  chances  of  Lord 
Milner  ever  becoming  Colonial  Secretary  were  never  very 
bright  ;  they  are  distinctly  overclouded  to-day.  His  appoint- 
ment would  not  merely  jeopardise  the  newly-found  unity  of 
South  Africa,  it  would  excite  an  uneasy  feeling  of  disquietude, 
not  to  say  distrust,  in  every  self-governing  Colony. 

The  most  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  the  least  expected,  result 
of  the  editorial  visit  has  been  the  coup  de  grdce  which  it  has 
administered  to  the  favourite  argument  of  the  Protectionists. 

If  the  Tariff  Reformers  ever  entertained  any  hopes  of  exploit- 
ing the  visit  of  the  editors  in  the  interests  of  the  Protectionist 
section  of  the  Unionist  Party,  they  must  feel  to-day  very  much 
like  Balak,  King  of  Moab,  after  listening  to  the  words  of 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Peor.  Eor  although  there  was  no  public 
demonstration  on  the  question,  it  was  soon  made  abundantly 
manifest  to  all  M'ho  met  our  guests  that  all  their  best  men 
resented  as  a  scoundrelly,  insult  to  Colonial  loyalty  the  Tariff 
Reform  cry  that  they  expected  to  be  paid  for  granting  us  pre- 
ference, and  that  if  they  were  not  paid  they  would  cut  the  painter. 
Henceforth,  whenever  we  hear  any  blatant  bellower  proclaiming 
that  the  Empire  will  go  to  pieces  unless  we  pay  the  Colonies 
for  giving  us  preference,  by  taxing  the  bread  and  meat  of  our 
own  people,  we  shall  know  that  he  lies  in  his  throat.  For 
nothing  is  made  more  unmistakably  manifest  by  the  visit  of  the 
editors  than  that  the  Colonies  expect  nothing  from  us  in  'the 
shape  of  Protection,  and  that  they  resent  as  a  cruel  calumny 
the  accusation  that  their  loyalty  to  the  Homeland  will  perish 
unless  they  are  bribed  by  tariff"  concessions  to  remain  true  to  the 
Empire.       t 

A  USEFUL  little  book  has  been  issued  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  Commission  of  Propaganda, 
28,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  upon  Brazilin  1909. 
Although  It  might,  however,  have  been  better  written, 
there  is  a  map  and  illustrations  :  and  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  Brazil  to-day,  its  resources,  fauna, 
flora,  industries,  commerce,  etc.,  as  well  as  about  its 
past  history,  law,  railways,  tourist  resorts,  even 
its  art  and  literature,  is  oacked  mto  small  com- 
pass. 
h. 


DO  ANIMALS   IMITATE? 

M.  Yerkes  propounds  the  question  in  the 


"  Do   animals    imitate  one   another  volun- 
He  describes  some  most  ingenious  experi- 


Dr.  R 

Century, 

tarily  ?  " 

ments    conducted    by     Dr.    Berry    in    the    Harvard 

Psychological  Laboratory  on  a  number  of  cats.     Four 

were  Manx  cats,  the  mother  and  three  kittens. 

MUST    CATS    BE    TAUGHT    TO    CATCH    MICE? 

In  one  of  these  he  proved  that  kittens  do  not  catch 
mice  "  by  instinct "  ;  they  have  to  be  taught  to  do  so, 
and  only  learn  by  imitation  from  their  seniors  : — 

When  placed  in  the  cage  with  a  large  black  mouse,  kitten  Z 
cautiously  smelled  of  it.  Then,  as  the  mouse  ran  away,  the 
kitten  ran  after  it,  and  struck  at  it  with  her  paw.  Although  the 
two  were  left  together  in  the  cage  for  an  hour,  not  once  did  Z 
growl  or  strike  the  mouse  with  her  claws.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  the  mouse  was  reiioved  from  the  cage  uninjured.  Similarly 
each  of  the  other  kittens  was  left  in  the  cage  for  an  hour  with 
the  same  mouse.  They  played  with  it  much  as  they  ordinarily 
played  with  objects  which  moved  when  touched,  but  they  made 
no  eftbrts  to  injure  it.  Thus  in  this  initial  experiment  not  one 
of  the  three  kittens  gave  any  evidence  of  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  catch,  kill,  and  eat  mice. 

Six  weeks  later,  each  of  the  kittens  was  again  placed  in  the 
cage  with  a  mouse  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  some 
cases  the  play  v\'as  a  little  rougher  and  more  vigorous  than 
previously,,  but  the  mouse  was  not  killed.  This  result  is  the 
more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  kittens  had  not 
been  fed  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  experiment. 

DR.    BERRY    SAYS    "  YES." 

Then  the  expert  was  introduced  : — 

After  X  had  been  in  the  cage  with  a  mouse  for  a  few  minutes, 
merely  playing  witli  her  companion,  the  old  cat,  Xl,  was  put 
into  the  cage.  She  immediately  killed  and  ate  the  mouse  while 
X  looked  on.  As  soon  as  M  had  finished  eating  the  mouse, 
she  was  taken  from  the  cage,  and  another  mouse  was  put  in 
with  X.  She  played  with  it  as  she  had  with  the  other,  without 
giving  evidence  of  the  influence  of  what  she  had  just  seen.  Now 
Z  was  placed  in  the  cage  with  X.  The  two  kittens  played 
with  the  mouse  turn  about,  but  each  refused  to  permit  the 
other  to  approach  when  she  was  in  possession  of  the  plaything. 
.Vfter  a  few  minutes  M  was  substituted  for  Z,  and  the  mouse 
quickly  met  its  fate.  This  time  X  was  permitted  by  AI  to  take 
the  dead  body,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  eat  it  until  M  had 
exposed  the  flesh  for  her.  She  then  ate  it  at  once.  And  so 
the  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  kittens  continues. 

With  this  much  of  detail  we  may  sum  up  the  result  of  the 
experiment  by  saying  that  gradually,  as  a  result  of  seeing  mice 
caught,  killed,  and  eaten  by  the  mother  cat  or  by  one  of  them- 
selves, the  three  kittens  learned  to  do  what  Dr.  Berry,  as  well 
as  all  who  saw  the  experiment,  had  confidently  excectcd  them 
to  do  without  example  or  precept. 

Dr.  Berry  sums  up  his  experiments  as  follows  : — 

(l)  That  voluntary  imitation  of  a  certain  type  exists  in  cats  ; 
y2)  that  cats,  to  some  extent,  imitate  human  beings;  (3)  that 
instinctive  imitation  in  cats  is  more  important  than  students  of 
animal  behaviour  have  supposed  ;  (4)  and  that  cats  do  not 
instinctively  kill  and  eat  mice,  but  learn  to  do  so  by  imitation. 


Darlington's  London  and  Environs  (Simpkin 
Marshall.  6s.).  Thoroughly  revised  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook,  this  handbook  to  London  is  a  7ie  plus  ultra 
for  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  for  visitors.  Its  500 
pages  of  clear  print,  its  handy  size,  its  maps  and 
descriptions  are  good  and  complete. 
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THE  NEW   POLICY   IN   EGYPT. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Empire  Review  is 
devoted  to  "  The  New  PoUcy  in  Egypt  and  its 
Dangers."  The  writer,  an  old  resident  in  Egypt, 
thinks  things  there  have  been  rapidly  drifting  back- 
wards during  the  last  two  years.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment says,  "  Do  not  govern  the  Egyptian,  but  teach 
him  to  govern  himself"  ;  but  cynical  people  well- 
acquainted  with  Egypt  say  that  this  merely  means  : 
"  If  these  poor  people  wish  to  misgovern  themselves, 
why  should  we  not  let  them  do  so  ?  "  The  initial 
mistake,  says  the  writer,  was  speaking  of  autonomy, 
of  which  the  Egyptian  is  incapable.  Not  only  is  he 
now  incapable  of  it,  but  he  will  not  for  an  indefinite 
period  be  able  efficiently  to  govern  himself — if, 
indeed,  he  ever  will. 

The  English  adviser  has  practically  effaced  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  Minister  ;  and  the  active 
English  official  is  gradually  being  effaced  in  favour  of 
the  less  competent  Egyptian.  Crime  is  nov/  rampant, 
and  public  security  hardly  exists.  In  1908  there  were 
859  murders  committed,  and  very  often  not  enough 
trustworthy  evidence  is  obtained  against  their  sus- 
pected authors  to  secure  a  conviction.  Wrecking  of 
trains  is  a  new  and  now  not  an  uncommon  feature  of 
Egyptian  life.  The  system  of  education  is  producing 
an  Egyptian  Babu,  and  on  every  official  holiday  there 
are  at  any  rate  attempted  student  disorders. 

The  English  officials  are,  naturally,  absolutely  dis- 
contented and  disheartened,  the  older  ones  because 
they  have  lost  the  power  they  once  possessed,  and 
which  they  did  not,  says  the  writer,  use  oppressively, 
and  the  younger  because,  as  they  say,  "  You  don't 
know  where  you  are,'"'  and  indeed,  we  are  told,  "  for 
any  Englishman  to  enter  the  Egyptian  Civil  Service 
under  existing  conditions  would  be  an  act  of  folly." 
To  assume  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  with  his  great  capa- 
city and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  approves 
of  the  present  policy  in  Egypt  is  to  insult  his  intelli- 
gence.  

HYPNOTISM  A  SHORT  CUT  TO    PERFECTION! 

In  the  London  Alagazine  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 
writes  on  hypnotism.  He  says  he  has  found  much 
good  result  from  the  hypnotising  of  degenerate 
children.  Many  cases  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation of  uncontrollable  drunkenness  and  klepto- 
mania which  have  completely  recovered.    He  says  : — 

Tactful  suggestion,  when  used  properly,  has  the  power  to 
exalt  both  the"  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature  in  children. 
Many  children  are  perverse,  troublesome,  disobedient,  destruc- 
tive, and  untruthful.  Kind  measures  employed  are  ineffectual. 
Corporal  punishment  is  of  no  avail  ;  indeed,  it  makes  them 
become  abnormally  ungovernable.  Many  of  them  are  the 
children  of  criminals  or  drunkards  ;  others  have  come  into  the 
world  under  the  spell  of  some  abnormal  impulse,  which  compels 
the  commitment  of  acts  which  they  have  no  control  to  prevent 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  chief  remedial  agency  we 
have  for  transfonning  a  pernicious  child  into  a  truthful  one,  for 
eradicating^  infant  vices,  is  by  hypnotic  suggestion  ;  and  the 
sooner  ihit  is  recognised  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  world  in 
general. 


The  writer  advocates  the  formation  of  hospitals 
where  infant  vices  and  abnormalities  may  be  corrected. 
He  thinks  that  hypnotism  has  a  great  future  in  the 
detection  of  crime.  By  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion 
he  discovered  the  innocence  of  a  lady  who  was 
charged  with  murdering  her  mother.  He  concludes 
with  this  jubilant  forecast : — 

When  hypnotism  definitely  takes  its  proper  place  by  being 
pressed  into  the  service  of  man,  the  world  will  be  materially 
strengthened  in  mental  tone.  Crime  will  disappear,  inter- 
national jealousies  will  fade  into  nothingness,  and  wars  become 
a  mere  recollection  of  a  barbaric  period.  Humanity  in  its 
present  aspect  represents  the  ceaseless  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  evolution  in  which  man  is  surely  rising  to  a  higher  type 
of  mortal.  Hypnotism  will  expedite  the  process  by  eliminating 
vice  and  replacing  it  by  influences  which  inevitably  make  for 
human  regeneration.  

MEMS.  ABOUT  COURT  DRESS. 

In    the    Fall    Mall    Magazine,  Susan    Carpenter 

describes,  with  some  historical  setting,  the   dress   of 

pomp  and  circumstance.     Some  interesting  incidents 

are  narrated.     She  says  : — 

We  know  that  now  trains  and  plumes  are  distinctive  features 
of  a  lady's  Court  dress  ;  and,  regarding  plumes,  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  that,  while  women  of  old  piled  up  their  heads  with  towering 
peaked  headdresses  made  of  yards  upon  yards  of  linen,  distended 
them  with  frames  covered  with  muslin,  wore  horns  single  or  at 
both  sides,  decorated  their  heads  with  ships,  swans,  or  erections 
so  like  a  gibbet  that  a  lady  was  once  reproached  with  wearing  a 
gallows  on  her  head — they  never  thought  of  beautiful  soft 
feathers  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  King's 

coronation  the  sumptuary  regulations  as  to  the  length 

of  train  made  centuries  ago  were  strictly  enforced  : — 

A  baroness  had  a  train  two  yards  long,  and  two  bands  of 
ermine  on  her  cape,  and  half  a  yard  was  added  on  with  each 
step  higher  on  the  social  ladder,  finishing  up  with  the  four  yards 
long  train  of  the  duchesses,  and  ermine  trimmings  in  proportion. 

At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Adelaide  that  lady's 
train  tore  itself  away  from  the  bodice,  taking  part  of 
the  latter  with  it.  When  Elizabeth  of  Austria  entered 
Paris  to  marry  the  weakling  Charles  IX.  her  train 
was  seventy  feet  long,  and  greatly  admired  by  the 
people.  Elizabeth  of  Valois  wore  a  train  six  yards 
long,  which  was  carried  after  her  by  gentlemen  as  she 
danced.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said  to  have  worn 
a  twelve  yards  train  at  balls,  also  carried  by  a  gentle- 
man. Male  attire  is  said  to  have  degenerated  sadly, 
but  still  the  big  full-dress  is  a  costly  affair  : — 

Speaking  roughly,  a  peer's  robes  will  cost  him  sixty  guineas, 
and  his  coronet  ten  guineas.  The  latter  is  not  of  gold,  as  is 
often  supposed,  but  of  silver  gilt,  which  is  much  lighter  to  wear. 
A  Cabinet  Minister's  full-dress  suit  comes  to  about  £iZQ,  and 
his  undress  suit  to  about  ;^50.  He  wears  trousers  when 
attending  the  House,  and  white  knee-hrt-eches  at  Court. 

The  Opium  Question  in  China. — National 
Righteousness  for  May  publishes  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  International  Commission  on 
Opium  that  met  at  Shanghai  on  February  12-15 
this  year.  The  speech  of  Tang  Kai  Sun,  which  is 
given  in  full,  is  a  most  remarkable  deliverance,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  appreciate  what 
the  Chinese  feel  and  desire. 
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WEISMANN   ON  DARWIN 
Special  interest  attaches  to    the  appreciation    of 
Charles   Darwin    which  is   contributed   to   the    Con- 
temporary Review  by  Professor  August  Weismann. 

DARWINIANS    BEFORE    DARWIN. 

He  grants  at  the  outset  that  Darwin  was  not  the 
only  one,  nor  the  first,  to  whom  the  idea  of  evolution 
occurred.  It  had  arisen  in  several  great  minds  half 
a  century  earlier.  But  the  credit  for  establishing  the 
theory  is  shared  with  Charles  Darwin  only  by  his  con- 
temporary, Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Among  anticipators, 
he  mentions  Goethe  ;  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather, 
Erasmus,  in  his  book  "  Zoonomia,"  1796;  Trevi- 
ranus,  Lamarck,  and  Oken.  The  theory  had  suffered 
from  the  promulgation  by  Oken  and  Schelling  and 
others  of  mere  hypotheses  as  truths,  and  from  1830 
forward  great  progress  was  made  in  special  branches 
of  science.  Darwin  and  Wallace  established  the  idea 
of  evolution  .based  upon  the  principle  of  selection. 
It  is  the  discovery  of  this  principle  of  selection  which 
will  make  the  name  of  Darwin  immortal. 

WAS    DARWIN    AN    AMATEUR? 

Weismann  describes  him  as  "  an  idealist,  who 
desired  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any 
utilitarian  end."     He  goes  on  : — 

He  has  sometimes  been  called  an  amateur,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  this  is  true,  in  as  far  as  he  worked  in  several  ditferent 
scientific  provinces,  each  of  which  requires  a  man's  whole 
strength.  But  he  had  full  command  over  these  different 
provinces,  at  least  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  end  he  had  in 
view.  He  was  certainly  not  a  restricted  specialist.  The 
zoologists  accepted  him  as  a  zoologist,  the  botanists  as  a 
botanist,  perhaps  also  the  geologists  as  a  geologist.  But  he  was 
not  an  expert  in  any,  or  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  he  was  so  wherever  he  himself  had  done  productive  work. 

Darwin  was  not  one-sided.  He  had  wide  know- 
ledge of  English  literature,  and  was  fond  of  music. 
He  was  a  man  of  tenderest  feeling ;  witness  the 
touching  pages  he  wrote  in  memory  of  his  little 
daughter  Annie,  who  died  young. 

WEISMANN    ON    PISGAH. 

Passing  to  estimate  the  influence  of  Darwin's  theory, 
Weismann  declares  that  his  influence  is  one  that 
"  will  endure  throughout  all  time."  Tracing  it  iii  the 
several  sciences,  he  says  : — - 

Our  greatest  gain  from  the  theory  of  evolution  has,  however, 
been  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  the  know- 
ledge that  the  organic  world  must  be  referred  back  to  the  same 
great  everlasting  laws  which  govern  the  inorganic  world  and 
determine  its  course. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  important  point  in  regard  to 
which  the  theory  of  selection  must  be  our  guide.  If  we  take 
a  survey  of  ttic  evolution  of  the  world  of  life  as  we  know  it,  we 
see  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  an  ascending  evolution, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  'organisms  and  advancing  through 
higher  and  higher  to  the  highest  of  all,  man  himself. 

I  see  no  ground  for  assuming  that  this  will  be  otherwise  in 
the  future.  According  to  the  principle  of  selection  the  best 
will  survive  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  mankind  will 
ascend.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  likely  to  undergo  any  essen- 
tial changes  in  a  crude  physical  sense ;  we  are  not  likely  to 
grow  wings,  and  even  our  mental  powers  may  not  be  capable  of 
much  further  improvement,  but  ethical  improvement  seems  to 
me  not  only  possible  but  probable,  on  the  principle  of  selection. 


Mankind  will  never  consist  of  wholly  selfless  saints,  but  the 
number  of  those  who  act  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  a 
purer,  higher  humanity,  in  whom  the  care  for  others  and  for 
the  whole  will  limit  care  for  self,  will,  it  is  my  belief,  increase 
with  time,  and  lead  to  higher  religions,  higher  ethical  concep- 
tions, as  it  has  already  done  within  the  period  of  human 
existence  known  to  us. 


MARION  CRAWFORD  AT  "SORRENTO.  ^ 

A  VERY  interesting  article  in  Muftsey's  deals  with 
Marion  Crawford  and  his  home  at  Sorrento,  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  magazine  being  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  novelist.  It  must  have  been  a  charming  home  that 
he  had  in  Italy.  One  of  his  most  marked  charac- 
teristics was  his  fondness  for  flowers.  Not  only  did 
masses  of  them  grow  in  his  garden,  but  on  his  writing- 
table  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers  always  stood.  According 
to  the  writer,  he  meditated  long — perhaps  for  years — 
upon  a  story  before  beginning  to  write  it.  When  he 
did  begin,  the  plot  was  so  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind 
that  the  story  almost  wrote  itself,  and  certainly  the 
characters  evolved  themselves.  In  his  first  MSS. 
there  were  few  erasures,  and  the  final  proofs  differed 
little  from  the  first  MSS.  Very  unlike  Tolstoy  and 
some  other  writers  greater  far  than  Marion  Crawford. 

Early  in  his  life  it  is  said  that  the  novelist  accused 
himself  of  a  fault  he  also  attributed  to  women — lack 
of  imagination.  But  women,  he  said,  atoned  for  the 
lack  of  imagination  by  their  great  practicality. 
They  would  make  ends  meet  where  a  man  v.'ould 
starve-.  Five  o'clock  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  was  generally  at  home  to  his  friends,  and  he 
had  many  of  them.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist, 
proficient  not  only  in  French,  -German  and  Italian, 
but  in  Spanish,  Russian,  Portuguese  and  Hindustani, 
as  well  as  a  classical  scholar.  During  his  frequent 
voyages  he  generally  engaged  an  officer's  cabin,  and 
would  work  as  many  hours  a  day  on  shipboard  as  on 
land — a  marvellous  thing  considering  the  known  diffi- 
culty of  working  at  sea.  He  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  very  exclusive  during  these  voyages. 

TWO   DIVERSE   STUDIES. 

He  used  to  yacht  about  the  Mediterranean  a  good 
deal,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  landed  he  was  so 
well  known  that  the  fishermen  would  run  into  the 
water  to  pull  his  yawl  ashore,  and  would  kiss  his  hand 
and  wait  upon  his  slightest  move.  Probably  it  is 
true  to  say  that  ''  no  writer  has  ever  lived  who  knew 
his  Italy  so  well,  from  the  lowliest  peasant  to  the 
king  himself,  at  whose  table  Mr.  Crawford  was  often 
a  welcome  guest,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  no 
less  welcome  at  the  Vatican  :  .  .  He  understood  the 
contadini  better  than  their  own  educated  country- 
men." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Italian  peasants  to  navigation, 
but  Mr.  Crawford  was  deeply  interested  and  learned 
in  this  too,  and  the  writer  testifies  to  having,  when  at 
sea  with  him,  listened  far  on  into  the  night  to  a 
discussion  of  navigation  problems  between  the  vessel's 
commander  and  the  novelist. 
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MR.   AND   MRS.   H.   G.   WELLS   AT  SANDGATE. 

In  the  opening  article  of  the  IVoman  at  Home 
Mrs.  Tooley  describes  the  career  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  his  life  and  home  at  Sandgate.  Some  interesting 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  author,  his  wife,  and  his 
home — Spade  House,  Sandgate.  Mr.  Wells,  we  are 
told,  is  a  laborious  and  persistent  worker,  having  no 
expensive  hobbies,  and  finding  his  chief  recreation  in 
outdoor  life  : — 

His  favourite  exercise  is  wallcing,  and  he  finds  a  tramp  of 
twenty  miles  along  the  coast  or  through  the  pleasant  Kentish 
scenery  which  joins  the  hinterland  of  Folkestone  the  most 
helpful  and  exhilarating  thing  for  his  work.  When  ideas 
do  not  flow  freely,  and  that  sometimes  happens  even  to  so 
prolific  and  versatile  a  writer  as  Mr.  Wells,  he  "strikes" 
his  pen,  dons  walking  garb,  and  in  the  pure  invigorating  air, 
and  ofttimes  battling  with  wind  and  rain,  finds  a  tonic  for  mind 
and  body. 

He  is  as  much  of  a  man  of  Kent  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  is  a  man  of  Dorset.  His  tramps  are  chiefly 
confined  to  Kent,  he  lives,  of  course,  in  Kent,  and 
he  was  born  in  Kent,  at  Bromley  : — 

His  home,  Spade  House,  is  a  quaint-looking  place,  with  a 
deep  sloping  roof,  rough-cast  walls,  and  small  latticed  windows, 
standing  out  conspicuously  above  Sandgate.  It  has  a  garden  by 
the  sea,  pretty  nooks  and  corners,  old-fashioned  flower  borders 
and  a  tennis-lawn.  The  rooms  are  cosy  and  low-ceilinged, 
plainly  furnished,  but  with  artistic  harmony.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells 
believes  in  having  a  home  unencumbered  with  things  which 
make  for  show  and  costliness,  but  do  not  ensure  comfort.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wells's  study  is  a  low  room,  with  books  arranged  in  cases 
round  the  walls.  The  windows  look  across  a  little  iris-bordered 
lawn  straight  upon  the  English  Channel.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  most 
careful  and  fastidious  worker,  and  his  books  cost  him  much 
labour.  First,  he  writes  his  manuscript  in  a  small  fine  cali- 
graphy,  and  the  pages  show  many  interpolations.  Then  it  is 
typed,  and  he  corrects  and  re-corrects  it  for  press. 

He  is  not  an  enthusiastic  traveller,  and  never  seems 
to  go  far  in  search  of  local  colour  for  his  stories. 

Mrs.  Wells,  like  her  husband,  is  a  Socialist,  and  on 
the   Executive  of  the   Fabian   Society  ;  she  has  two 

little  boys,  of 
~^  1  five  and  seven 
years  old.  Mr. 
Wells  is  far  from 
being  a  recluse, 
and  is  often  to 
be  met  in  the 
Reform,  Savile, 
or  National 
Liberal  Clubs, 
and  sometimes 
at  dinners  in 
London.  Every- 
one knows  how, 
when  very  young, 
he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  draper, 
but  did  not  like 
it.  He  was  then 
sent  to  a  chemist, 
but  apparently 
he  did  not  like 
that  either ;   and 


was  sent  back  to  the  drapery.  Afterwards  he 
won  a  scholarship,  which  took  him  for  three  years  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  He 
did  not  begin  to  write  early,  and  when  many  future 
authors  are  scribbling  impossible  manuscripts,  he  was 
studying.  In  his  time  he  has  been  a  journalist  and  a 
dramatic  critic.  None  of  his  books,  we  are  told,  is 
autobiographical,  though  in  a  sense  all  is  grist  which 
comes  to  his  mill,  for  his  early  experiences  have 
undoubtedly  been  drawn  upon  in  his  writings. 


Photograph  hy\      {Lambert,  Weston  and  Son. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells. 


CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  FICTION. 
In  a  very  interesting  article  on  "  Le  Roman 
Fran{;ais  Contemporain "  M.  Camille  Mauclair,  in 
the  English  Revieiv,  remarks  that  the  French  novel 
is  at  present  undergoing  a  great  crisis,  a  period  of 
irresoluteness  and  fatigue.  The  pith  of  his  article  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract : — 

We  have  at  present  in  France  a  certain  number  of  no%'el- 
writers  each  of  whom  follows  his  own  way  without  trouljling 
about  anyone  elte  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  studied  separately. 
Some  are  naturalistic,  others  have  lyrical  tendencies  ;  others  are 
attempting  a  type  of  novel  of  social  life  ;  others,  again,  aim  only 
at  being  artists  in  style.  Certain  ones  go  to  the  world  of  the 
ancient,  others  continue  the  tradition  of  the  novel  of  passion, 
and  others,  imitating  Balzac,  try  their  hands  at  novels  of  pro- 
vincial life.  All  have  their  merits,  and  three  or  four  are  great 
and  powerful  writers  ;  but  they  give  the  impression  of  being  mere 
clever  lieutenants  who  have  split  up  the  Alexandrian  empire  of 
letters.  Each  has  his  imitators  in  his  own  attractive  domain — a 
curious  literary  province  to  himself.  Not  one  has  the  unchal- 
lenged power  which  would  make  him  a  leading  novelist,  like 
Balzac  or  Flaubert  or  Zola  in  France,  or  Dickens  in  England, 
Dostoievsky  in  Russia,  and  D'Annunzio  in  Italy.  Not  one  is 
opening  up  an  absolutely  new  field.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
forecast  the  future  of  the  French  novel  ;  and  hence,  in  spite  oi 
some  fine  talent  and  a  small  number  of  select  writers,  sufficient, 
however,  to  lend  brilliance  to  their  times,  there  is  a  period  of 
indecision  as  to  the  very  form  of  the  novel,  such  a  period  as 
there  is  now  in  painting,  since  the  great  generation  of  impres- 
sionists have  finished  their  work. 

The  writer  gives  first  place  to  M.  Anatole  France, 
"  erudite  and  malicious ;  at  once  a  Benedictine  and  a 
Voltairian,  terribly  sceptical  but  without  bitterness." 
The  charm  of  Pierre  Loti,  he  says,  is  a  literary  enigma. 
Everyone  feels  it,  yet  no  one  can  say  in  what  it  con 
sists.  They  can  only  mention  a  good  many  things  in 
which  it  does  not  consist.  Yet  there  it  is  all  the 
same.  Of  Paul  Bourget  he  says  that  it  has  been 
remarked  that  no  one  seems  to  him  to  have  a  soul 
unless  he  also  possesses  a  yearly  income  of  ^^2,000  ; 
and  this  is  not  altogether  unjust.  M.  Bourget's 
influence  on  contemporary  French  literature  he 
estimates  as  absolutely  nil. 

In  another  article  M.  Mauclair  will  'deal  with 
certain  secondary  personalities  in  French  fiction 
to-day. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  a  number  of  very  wide 
and  varied  interest,  aUke  in  its  store  of  fiction  and  of 
fact.  Of  its  pictures  perhaps  the  most  notable  are 
photographs  of  pastoral  life  among  the  \\^estmoreland 
fells,  by  the  Walmsley  brothers.  Several  of  the 
papers  have  been  separately  noticed. 
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INTERNATIONAL   LABOUR   EXCHANGES. 

Herr  Derneurg,  the  German  Colonial  Minister, 
addressing  the  British  Labour  Members  in  Berlin, 
urged  that  the  cause  of  Peace  would  be  facilitated 
not  merely  by  words,  but  also  by  deeds,  and  sug- 
gested international  agreements  on  the  subject  of 
Labour  legislation  as  a  means  of  cementing  interna- 
tional friendship.  In  the  Ecotiomic Journal  for  June 
Herr  Ernst  Francke  shows  how  much  has  been 
already  done  in  this  direction. 

FACTORY  ACTS  AND  PROGRESb. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  the  first  instance  of  State 
intervention  in  the  factory  question  was  the  Health 
and  Morals  of  Apprentices  Act  passed  in  1802.  In 
Germany  the  first  impetus  to  the  effective  movement 
for  the  legal  protection  of  workmen  was  given  eighty 
years  ago  by  a  letter  sent  by  a  Prussian  General  to 
his  King,  stating  that  the  necessary  recruits  could  not 
be  procured  because  factory  work  had  enfeebled  the 
young  men.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  social  reformers 
in  Germany  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  indus- 
trial advancement  of  Germany  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  considerably  assisted  by  workmen's 
protection  and  insurance  laws.  He  notes  also  that 
those  countries  which  have  the  most  extensive  system 
of  industrial  legislation  are  at  the  same  time  the  rulers 
of  international  markets. 

NEED    OF    KEEPING    STEP. 

Nevertheless,  the  growing  severity  of  the  com- 
mercial struggle  has  given  rise  to  the  proposal  to 
bring  about  uniformity  in  labour  legislation  in  the 
great  industrial  States.  Robert  Owen,  who  advo- 
cated factory  laws  in  Great  Britain,  was  also  the 
father  of  a  demand  for  international  agreements. 
Daniel  Legrand,  also  a  successful  manufacturer, 
followed  ten  years  later.  Blanqui  observed  that  as 
hitherto  alliances  had  been  concluded  by  the  Powers 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  men,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  same  should  not  be  done  for  saving  men. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Council  proposed  to  summon  the 
European  Governments  to  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  Emperor  William  requested  Switzerland  to 
give  him  precedence.  So  the  first  conference  on 
workmen's  protection  was  held  in  Berlin  in  March, 
1890,  with  Freiherr  von  Berlepsch,  then  Minister  of 
Commerce,  in  the  chair. 

AX    "  INTERNATIONAL  "    OF    LAW. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  and  conferences  in 
various  countries,  the  International  Association  for 
Labour  Legislation  was  formed  at  the  end  of  July, 
1900,  in  Paris.     Its  objects  were  : — 

1.  To  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  to  those  who,  in  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  countries,  beHeve  in  the  necessity  for  labour 
legislation  ; 

2.  To  establish  an  international  labour  oflfice,  with  the  duty 
of  publishing  a  periodical  collection  of  labour  laws  of  all 
countries  ; 

3.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  labour  legislation,  especially  by 
providing  information  on  the  subject ; 


4.  To  further  the  study  of  the  question  of  procuring  uni- 
formity in  the  various  codes  of  labour  laws,  and  in  international 
statistics  of  labour. 

Thirteen  Governments  pay  regular  subventions  to  the  Labour 
Othce  and  send  delegates  to  the  meetings,  namely  :  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  Pope.  But  our  Association  greatly  regrets 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  received  either  financial  aid  or  official 
participation  from  the  British  Government. 

The  International  Labour  Office  was  established  at 
Basel,  May  ist,  1901.  This  is  an  international 
record  office  for  Labour  legislation,  and  publishes  a 
bulletin  in  French,  German,  and  English,  containing 
an  abstract  of  all  and  every  event  in  Labour  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

THE    THREE    NEXT    STEPS. 

In  September,  1901,  three  special  subjects  were 
chosen,  with  a  view  to  international  Labour  treaties— 
the  dangers  of  poison  in  industry ;  the  night-work  of 
women  in  factories  ;  and  accident  insurance.  In  May, 
1905,  a  conference  met,  which  terminated  in  an  agree- 
ment to  draw  up  draft  treaties. 

On  September  26th,  1906,  two  treaties  were  signed  ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  industrial  night-work  of  women  was  approved  by 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  The  prohibition  of  poisonous  phos- 
phorus in  the  manufacture  of  matches  was  agreed  upon  only  by 
Germany,  P"rance,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
anfL Denmark  ;  the  other  States  reserved  to  themselves  tlJe  right 
to  join  this  convention  later.  Norway,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States  were  not  represented  at  the  conference.  It  was  with 
great  joy  that  we  learnt  recently  that  the  British  Government 
had  joined  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  abolition  of  white  phos- 
phorus. In  Austria,  too,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  same 
direction.  Therefore  we  may  hope  that  this  hideous  poison, 
phosphorus,  will  soon  entirely  disappear  from  industrial  use,  and 
will  no  longer  destroy  the  health  and  life  of  working  men. 

Encouraged   by    this   success,    the   Association    is 

advancing : — 

In  the  foreground  of  its  programme  stand  at  present  the 
following  subjects  :  prohibition  of  night-work  by  young  persons  ; 
regulation  of  children's  work  outside  factories  ;  international 
agreements  respecting  accident  insurance  ;  regulation  of  home 
work  :  introduction  of  the  maximum  working  day  in  dangerous 
industries,  restriction  of  the  industrial  use  of  lead  and  other 
poisons  ;  and  the  improvement  of  factory  inspection. 

No  sooner  had  Belgium  adopted  the  Berne  agree- 
ment, stipulating  a  night's  rest  of  at  least  eleven 
hours  for  women,  than  the  German  Government 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  ten-hours'  day,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Reichstag.  "  So  international 
and  national  labour  legislation  are  being  pushed 
forward  mutually  like  two  cog-wheels." 


The  ]une  number  of  Nord  und  Siid  \%  an  excep- 
tionally good  one.  It  contains  a  special  greeting  to 
Paul  Lindau,  the  well-known  German  critic,  who 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  on  June  3rd.  Some 
of  Oscar  N\'ilde's  letters  are  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  magazine  is  illustrated  with  photogravures, 
an  exceedingly  good  likeness  of  Paul  Lindau  appear- 
ing as  a  frontispiece. 
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AMUSING  STORIES  OF   INDIAN   LIFE. 
In  Blackwood's  Magazine  Sir  Arthur  Fanshawe  has 
a  very  entertaining  paper  entitled  "  Stray  Stories  from 
India."     He  begins  by  saying  : — 

To  my  thinking  the  best  stories  from  India  are  those  which 
have  a  savour  of  the  finesse  or  subtlety  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  Eastern  mind.  The  type  of  such  stories  is  the  well-known 
reply  of  a  Mohammedan  servant  who  had  been  out  with  his 
master  for  a  day's  snipe-shooting,  the  result  of  which  was  a  very 
meagre  bag.  He  was  asked  whether  his  master  had  shot  well. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied  gravely,  "  the  Sahib  shot  excellently,  but 
Allah  was  very  merciful  to  the  birds." 

THE    REPLY    EVASIVE. 

The  reply  evasive  has  its  special  home  in  the  East, 
though,  as  the  writer  remarks,  it  sometimes  also  visits 
the  West.  One  of  Sir  Arthur  Fanshawe's  servants,  as 
stupid  as  he  was  honest,  would  never  give  a  direct 
answer  of  any  kind,  but  invariably  acquiesced  in  a 
general  way  with  whatever  was  said.  The  phrase 
"  without  doubt "  stood  him  in  excellent  stead  : — 

If  he  was  asked,  "  What  is  this  smell  of  burning?"  his  reply 
would  be,  "  Without  doubt,  there  is  a  smell  of  burning."  If 
youlsaid  to  him,  "Who's  that  talking  so  loud?"  he  would 
listen,  and  then  sagely  observe,  "  Without  doubt  he  is  talking 
loud  ; "  and  I  am  bound  to  own  that  at  times  I  found  this  habit 
of  his  sufficiently  irritating. 

AN    ADEPT    IN    SHADOWING. 

A  highly-placed  English  official  in  India  can,  it 
seems,  be  subjected  to  importunacy  of  a  kind  hardly 
to  be  realised  by  Western  folk.  A  mail  line  overseer 
was  dismissed  for  well-proven  peculations.  One 
morning  this  individual  was  found  by  the  wr'ter 
outside  his  garden  gate  at  Poona,  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  dejection,  on  one  leg,  like  a 
crane,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  crying 
"  Favour,  favour  1 "  Being  told  that  he  had  proved 
himself  quite  unfit  for  his  trust,  and  had  even  been 
leniently  treated  in  not  being  prosecuted,  he  went 
away,  but  soon  took  up  his  stand  again  outside  the 
garden  gate,  and  cried  "  Favour,  favour  :  "  whenever 
Sir  Arthur  Fanshawe  appeared.  One  morning  he 
turned  up  with  his  wife  and  several  children,  all 
crying  "  Favour,  Sahib  ! "  except  one  baby,  too  young 
to' speak.  Then  he  took  to  going  about  as  an  ascetic, 
smeared  with  ashes,  and  whenever  he  saw  the  writer 
he  would  prophesy  all  manner  of  evil  things  in  store 
for  him.  Another  individual,  a  clerk  dismissed  as 
incompetent,  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  police  to 
com.e  much  to  the  writer's  office,  but  he  appeared 
somehow  to  possess  quite  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  his  movements,  and  to  be  able  positively  to  shadow 
him.  He  did  not  cry  "  Favour,"  but  "  You  are  my 
lord."     And  one  can  well  believe  that — 

it  required  the  exercise  of  considerable  self-control  to  walk  a 
mile  with  a  man  dogging  your  footsteps  all  the  way,  and 
repeating  at  intervals  :   "  You  are  my  lord  !  " 

"  AN    OLD    SHEEP." 

Most  of  the  good  stories  from  India  are  stories  of 
ludicrous  mistakes  made  by  natives  in  writing  and 
speaking  English.  Many  natives,  of  course,  speak 
and  write  it  well,  but  there  are  also  many  clerks  with 


small  pay  who  not  only  know  litde  of  it,  but  do  not 
know  how  little  they  know  : — 

A    Bengali    clerk    who    had    been    transferred,    at    his    own 
request,    from   my  office  to  another  Government  office  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  anxious  to  return,  and  wrote  to  me  personally  on  the 
subject.     Although  not  a  Christian  himself,  he  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  familiar  lines  of  Bonar's  hymn — 
"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  did  not  love  the  fold  "  ; 
and  this  is  how  he  applied  them  to  his  own  case  :   "  It  is  true  I 
have  wandered  from  the  fold,  i.e.,  the  Director-General's  office, 
but  I  trust  that  your  Honour  will  be  merciful  and  receive  back 
an  old  sheep." 

Other  young   Indians   pelt  their  official   superiors 
with  quotations  ("  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine, 
being  an  especial  favourite)  or  rush  into  poetry  and 
the  grandiloquent  style. 

DINING    WITH    THE    JAM. 

Sir  Arthur  Fanshawe  closes  his  article  with  an 
account  of  going  to  dine  with  the  old  Jam  of 
Tamnagar.  As  a  high-caste  Hindu  the  Jam  could  not 
dine  at  the  same  table  as  his  guest,  but  he  sent  his 
private  secretary  from  time  to  time  to  inquire  whether 
everything  was  to  the  guest's  liking,  and  even  called 
out  genial  inquiries  across  the  intervening  space  : — 

"Sahib,  is  your  Highness's  stomach  well-filled?"  To 
which,  with  due  gravity,  I  replied  :  "  By  your  Highness's 
favour,  my  stomach  is  exceedingly  well-filled."  Still,  later,  he 
ventured  on  his  one  English  phrase  :  "  Sahib,  are  you  'appy?" 
To  v/hich,  again  with  due  gravity,  I  replied  :  "  Thank  you, 
Jam  Sahib,  I  am  quite  happy." 


TURNING  A  MOUNTAIN  INTO  A  VALLEY. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  \\'illiam  Archer 
describes  his  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal.  He  tells  of 
the  houses  all  screened  Avith  mosquito  gauze,  and  of 
the  sedulous  care  with  which,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
the  pools  are  all  treated  with  petroleum  to  destroy 
the  breeding  beds  of  the  mosquito.  He  notes  also 
the  Commissary  Store,  in  which  nothing  is  bought  for 
money  ;  everything  is  paid  for  by  coupons  of  various 
values,  and  everything  is  supplied  virtually  at  cost 
price.  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  Culebra  Cut. 
He  says  : — 

Unquestionably  the  Cut  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,  a  tremendous 
demonstration  of  human  and  mechanical  energy-. 

It  is  simply  the  transformation  of  a  mountain  into  a  valley. 
Imagine  all  the  biggest  railway  cuttings  you  have  ever  seen 
ranged  into  a  sort  of  giant  stairway,  along  the  two  sides  of  a 
great  prism-shaped  valley  ;  and  imagine  all  these  cuttings,  at 
a  dozen  different  levels,  being  daily  and  hourly  deepened  by  an 
army  of  machines  and  men.  The  activity  is  enormous.  Here 
we  have  whole  companies  of  drills  of  various  kinds  boring  the 
rock  to  be  charged  with  dynamite  ;  a  little  farther  on  we  pause 
at  a  given  signal,  and  presently  come  five  or  six  det&nations,  one 
after  the  other,  like  a  sharp  discharge  of  artillery.  The  usual 
charge  is  about  three  hundred  pounds  :  but  on  one  occasion 
twenty-three  tons  were  used  in  a  single  explosion  to  blow  away 
a  whole  hillside.  When  the  ground  has  been  loosened,  or 
"  fired,"  as  they  call  it,  along  comes  that  mammoth  earth-eater, 
the  steam-shovel,  with  its  attendant  train  of  dirt-cars,  digs  its 
shining  steel  teeth  into  the  hillside,  and  munches  it  up  at  the  rate 
of  five  cubic  yards  to  a  mouthful.  These  giant  mouthfuls  it 
spits  out  again  one  by  one  into  the  flat  "  Lidgertwood  "  cars  on 
the  adjoining  track,' five  or  six  mouthfuls  (I  forget  the  exact 
number)  constituting  a  carload. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 
Dr.  Henry  Watson. 
The  biographical  study  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
June  deals  with  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  of  Manchester. 
Of  Dr.  Watson  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  was 
entirely  self-taught.     At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  dulcimer,  and  taught  himself  to  play  it. 
He  was  about   eleven  when    he   received    the    only 
pianoforte  lessons  he  ever   had.     Soon   he    became 
known  as  an  accompanist,  and  played  in  public-houses 
amid  surroundings  not  the  most  refined.     At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  began  an  apprenticeship  with  Messrs. 
Henry  and  Co.,  at  Manchester,  and  his  experiences 
included   tuning   and   repairing    pianos,  showing  off 
instruments,   etc.     In   1869  he   was  able   to   start  a 
music    business    in    partnership    with    Mr.    ^V.    H. 
Bracewell,    but    all    the    time    Dr.    Watson    found 
liimself   gradually    drifting    into    the    profession  ■  of 
music.     It  was  not  till   1887,  however,  that  he  took 
the   degree   of  Doctor   of  Music.      At    present   he 
is   lecturer   on    musical    history    and    instruments  at 
Victoria    University,   Manchester.      Forty  years  ago 
he  began  the  formation  of  his  great  music  library,  and 
now  the  volumes  number  more  than   30,000.     This 
collection  of  musical  literature  has  been  given  to  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  while   his    collection  of 
musical  instruments   of  various   times  and  countries 
(some    300   in  number)  has   been  presented    to  the 
Royal  Alanchester  College  of  Music  and  to  the  Cor- 
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poration  of  Manchester.  The  growth  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  instance,  may  be  studied  in  its  various 
stages,  from  the  primitive  dulcimer,  through  the  vir- 
ginal, clavichord,  spinet,  and  harpsichord  to  the  square 
piano — the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  modern 
grand. 

The  Haydn  Festival. 
The  Musical  Times  for  July  ist  contains  as  its 
leading  article  an  account  of  the  Haydn  Festival  and 
International  Musical  Congress  held  in  Vienna  in  May 
last.  The  Congress  lasted  from  May  25th  to  May 
29th,  both  days  inclusive,  and  among  the  crowd  of 
entertainments  was  a  banquet  given  by  the  City  of 
\'ienna  in  the  Rathhaus  to  some  1,200  guests,  Dr. 
Lueger,  the  famous  Burgomaster  of  Vienna,  being  in 
the  chair.  Not  only  were  the  European  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Haydn  Congress,  but  even  countries  of 
the  New  World,  such  as  Brazil,  sent  a  delegate,  while 
tlie  Chinese  Embassy  sent  a  Chinese  gentleman,  who 
attended  most  of  the  functions  as  the  representative 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Madame  Melba  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 

In  the  "  authorised  biography  "  of  INIadame  Melba, 
which  Agnes  G.  Murphy  is  contributing  to  the  London 
Magazine,  occurs  this  illuminating  incident : — 

On  another  eveninij,  when  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  was  again 
host  to  a  number  of  notable  people  at  Seamore  Place,  Melba 
was  in  conversation  with  the  lale  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  said  : 

"Tell  nie,  niadaine,  is  it  llie  art  ox  the  applause  you  like?" 
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"  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  questfon?"  she  said  quickly, 
with  a  candour  comparable  with  his  own. 

Then  he  seemed  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  a  sort  of  reverie, 
and  said,  half  musingly,  without  looking  at  the  singer  : 

"  I  was  wrong."  Allowing  himself  another  brief  pause,  he 
looked  straight  at  Melba,  and  in  tones  as  if  of  a  newly-born 
conviction,  added  :  "  Yes,  I  was  wrong.  After  all,  it  is  the 
power  we  like,  isn't  it?" 

Under  Glass, 
It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  number 
of  works  in  oil  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  has  been 
reduced  by  about  240,  as  compared  with  1908.  Often 
the  walls  have  been  covered  from  wainscoting  to  high 
above  the  line  of  vision,  as  though 
that  were  a  primary  object.  This 
year  the  most  unsympathetic  critic 
is  in  duty  bound  to  emphasise  the 
marked  improvement.  Several 
inches  of  space  are  actually  allowed 
round  some  pictures  on  the  line, 
and  frequently  instead  of  three, 
four,  or  more  rovrs,  there  are  two 
only.  For  over  fifty  years,  if  we 
remember  aright,  the  only  work  in 
oil  seen  under  glass  at  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  till  now  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas's  "  Reception  by 
King  Edward  of  the  Moorish  Am- 
bassador at  St.  James's  Palace," 
painted  for,  and  exhibited  in  1902 
by  command  of  His  Majesty,  who 
directed  that  it  should  be  glazed. 
The  recently-accorded  permission 
to  put  glass  over  pictures  hung  on 
the  line,  not  exceeding  six  feet  eight 
measurement,  has  been  embraced 
by  perhaps  one-third  of  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  these  coveted 
positions.  Visitors  will  doubtless 
be  annoyed  by  the  inevitable  re- 
flections, especially  when  the 
Academy  is  crowded ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  experiment  has  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour.  Time  and 
varnish  have  for  long  ranked  as 
among  the  greatest  of  the  Old 
Masters,  but  glass,  too,  can  give  a 
semblance  of  excellence  to  medi- 
ocrity.—(^;-/y(?/i;r«a/,  June). 

Holbein    and    the   Duchess    of 
Milan. 

Apropos  of  Christina  Duchess  of 
Milan,  whom  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  has  immortahsed  by  paint- 
ing her  portrait,  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine for  July  writes  : — 

Brantome,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  so 
many  illustrious  women  of  his  time,  says 
of  Christina  of  Denmark  exactly  what  Sir  F!wtograph  by\ 

Roger  de  Coverley  said  of  the  widow  of  his 

choice,   that  she   had   certainly  the   finest         Madame  Clara 
handsof  any  woman  in  the  world.  Holbein  Children.— 


says  the  same,  but  with  still  more  eloquence.  He  was  sent  by 
Henry  X'lH.  to  Brussels  to  paint  her  in  the  spring  of  1538,  and 
this  picture  is  the  indirect  result  of  a  three  hours'  sitting. 
Black-and-white  reproduction  does  justice  to  the  splendid 
limning  of  the  figure,  the  demureness  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  some  of  that  singularly  winning  disposition  that  Brantome 
ascribes  to  her.  They  must  have  been  apparent  even  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  so,  when  Holbein  painted  her,  and  when  his  canvas 
came  fresh  to  Henry's  eye  it  must  have  been  glowing  with  the 
colours  of  a  beauty  that  had  already  made  her  famous.  If,  as  is 
said,  she  repelled  the  king's  suit  with  the  cutting  retort  that  she 
•was  sorry  she  hadn't  a  head  to  spare,  it  was  unworthy  of  her  ;  but 
whatever  the  obstacle  was,  it  can  hardly  have  been  on  Henry's 
side,  for  he  missed,  as  we  know,  very  ic^'^  matrimonial  chances. 
She  married  instead  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  left  her  a  widow 


Butt  (Mrs.   Kennerley  Rumford)  with  her   Husband  and 
Madame  Butt  again  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival. 
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Westminster  Gazette.'] 

Something  has  Turned  Up. 
TheHolbein  Duchess  :  "  I  ne-ver— will— desert— Mr.  Bull  i" 
Mr.  Micawber  Bull  :  "  Something  has  turned  up  !  " 

[The  anonymous  gift  of  £ap,ooo  at  the  last  moment  has  saved 
the  Holbein  Duchess  for  the  National  Gallery.] 


at  sixteen,  and  she  remained  a  lonely  woman  the  rest  of   her 
days. 

The  picture  was  lent  to  the  nation  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  only  other  picture  by  Holbein  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  "  The  Ambassadors."  Holbein 
painted  Henry  VIII.  several  times.  His  drawings  in 
chalk  of  almost  all  the  most  famous  personages  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  Court  are  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  whom  he  painted  was  the 
third  Duke. 


William  Morris's  Prose  Romances. 
The  dominant  notes  of  William  Morris's  Prose 
Romances,  writes  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Oxford  and  Cajnbridge  Rcvieiv,  are  the 
joy  of  the  earth,  the  joy  of  human  love,  and  the  unity 
of  these  delights ;  the  sadness,  but  not  the  irredeem- 
able sadness  of  life  ;  the  uplifting  energy  that  urges 
men  to  battle  against  wrong-doing,  and  is  increased 
and  strengthened  by  aiding  the  valiant  and  delivering 
the  hapless  ;  the  glamour  thrown  on  some  lives  by 
their  nearness  to  fairyland ;  and  the  interpenetration 
of  the  things  which  are  seen  by  the  things  that  are 
not  seen.  Many  have  spoken,  sweetly  and  sadly, 
of  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  life  and  love ;  many 
have  proclaimed  the  inspiriting  enthusiasm  of  battle  ; 
but  no  teller  of  tales  of  love  and  life  and  death  and 
earthly  joys  has  interwoven  the  characters  and  the 
incidents  of  his  stories  with  a  setting  so  harmonious, 
so  persistently,  so  intimately  beautiful,  and  so  satisfy- 
ing as  that  which  has  grown  under  the  hands  of  this 
master  craftsman. 


TEACHING   BY   PICTURES. 

Grangerising  in  the  Schoolroom. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Parents'  Review  Mr.  J. 
Walter  West  makes  an  excellent  educational  sugges- 
tion. 

The  writer,  an  artist  himself,  and  one  who  under- 
stands the  term  education  to  mean  a  "  leading  out " 
as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  "  fiUing-up  "  of  the  mind, 
suggests  that  the  practice  of  "  Extra-Illustration ''  or 
"  Grangerising  "  would  assist  in  developing  the  minds 
of  children,  especially  the  younger  ones,  because  of 
the  observation  and  research  that  it  would  entail. 
Since  the  whole  object  of  extra-illustrating  is  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  a  given  subject,  not  only 
are  pictures  used  for  this  purpose  but  also  new.s- 
cuttings  and  notes  of  all  kinds,  collected  from  every 
available  source  which  may  throw  Hght  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  idea  has  occurred  to  Mr.  West  that 
the  practice  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into 
our  schoolrooms,  and  he  ventures  to  think  that  its 
adoption  would  add  a  considerable  zest  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Not  only  would  it  result  in  storing 
the  minds  of  the  young  with  interesting  and  useful 
information,  but  it  would  inculcate  habits  of  /mniittg 
after  knowledge  and  classifying  systematically  the 
information  acquired. 

In  the  schoolroom  with  his  own  children  the 
practice  is  to  extra-illustrate  the  term's  work  by  the 
use  of  picture-frames  with  removable  backs  hung 
round  the  room.  In  a  History  course  dealing  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  for  instance,  portraits 
by  Holbein  and  others  of  the  period  were  found  in 
old  magazines. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  the  young  people  to  be  set  down 
to  a  pile  of  old  magazines  and  papers,  armed  with 
scissors,  eager  for  the  chase,  and  ready  to  hunt  down 
statesmen  and  scholars,  costumes,  battleships,  furni- 
ture, dwelling-places — anything  and  everything  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  in  hand.  To-day  we  suffer  from 
over-production  of  illustrations,  so  that  the  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  youthful  Grangeriser  of  the 
schoolrooms  is  limitless.  But  Mr.  West  ends  by  a 
word  of  warning,  not  altogether  unnecessary.  He  knew 
a  little  girl  who  said,  "  What's  the  use  of  having  a  pin 
if  you  mayn't  prick  anybody  with  it  ?  "  and  two  other 
little  girls  who  snipped  off  their  eyebrows  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  In  the  hands  of  youth  scissors  may  be 
dangerous  things,  and  it  must  therefore  be  well  under- 
stood where  the  pastures  lie  in  which  the  young 
Grangeriser  may  browse,  lest  some  cherished  edition 
de  luxe  be  found  to  have  proved  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion, and  the  illustrations  it  contained  be  found  some 
day  to  have  become  extra-illustrations. 

Colonel  Robert  Williams,  M.P.;  Treasurer  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  is  pleasantly  sketched 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Cooper,  with 
portraits  and  views  of  his  residence  at  Bridehead  in 
Dorset.  There  is  also  a  sketch  by  Rev  H.  Smith  of 
Lincoln,  the  scene  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
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THE  BABIES  OF  THE  STATE. 

!  By  Mrs.  Barnett. 

I  FULLY  intended  to  have  devoted  the  Character 
Sketch  this  month  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  giving  some 
account  of  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  mother  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  dealing  especially  with  her  work  on 
behalf  of  the  babies  of  the  State  and  the  Garden 
City.  Unfortunately,  the  approaching  election  at 
Oxford  University  compelled  me  to  hold  the  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Barnett  over  to  make  room  for  that  of  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  and  this  month  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  notice  of  her  admirable  article  in  the  Conihill 
Magazine  on  the  Babies  of  the  State.  It  is  a  remark- 
able paper  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  begins  with 
the  following  remarkable  sentence  : — 

Without  organisation  and  without  combination  a  widespread 
and  effective  stiike  has  been  slowly  taking  place — the  strike  of 
the  middle  and  upper-middle  class  women  against  motherhood. 
Month  by  month  short  paragraphs  can  be  seen  in  the  news- 
papers chronicling  in  stern  figures  the  stern  facts  of  the  decrease 
of  the  birth-rate.  At  the  same  time  the  marriage  rate  increases, 
and  the  physical  facts  of  human  nature  do  not  change.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  the  wives  have  struck 
against  what  used  to  be  considere-d  the  necessary  corollary  of 
v/ifehood — motherhood. 

Her  article,  however,  does  not  deal  so  much  with 
the  striking  wife  as  the  State  stepmother.  It  is  an 
admirable  indictment  of  the  workhouse  nurseries. 
Children,  like  chickens,  cannot  safely  be  aggregated 
together.  The  natural  law  limits  families  to  a  few 
children,  and  usually  provides  that  King  Baby  should 
reign  as  sole  monarch  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years.  The  need  for  revolutionising  the  system 
of  dealing  with  the  workhouse  children  has 
been  confirmed  again  and  again.  The  evils 
of  the  system  were  pointed  out  in  1841,  and  Mr. 
Mundella's  Departmental  Committee,  in  1896,  showed 
that  inspectors,  guardians,  officials,  educationists  and 
child-lovers  were  all  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
system.  The  Committee  unanimously  signed  the 
recommendation  that  no  children  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  now,  thirteen  years  after, 
there  are  still  22,483  children  in  workhouses  and 
workhouse  infirmaries.  John  Burns's  reply  to  this 
was  that  in  many  cases  the  workhouse  and  workhouse 
nurseries  had  been  immensely  reformed  since  the 
report  of  1896,  and  that  the  excessive  mortality  of 
workhouse  children  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  provide  for  them  adequately. 
To  which  Mrs.  Barnett  replies  that  the  proper  thing  to 
be  done  by  John  Burns,  which  ought  to  be  done  at  once 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  is  to  hand  over  all  the  children 
now  under  the  care  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Barnett  maintains 
that  the  Majority  as  well  as  the  Minority  Report  on 
the  Poor  Law  are  a  strong  condemnation  of  the 
Poor  Law  work  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Speaking  for  herself  (not  in  any  ofificial  capacity), 
she  says  \- — 

Twenty-two  years'  experience  as  manager  of  a  barrack  school, 
two  years'  membership  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  twelve 


years'  work  as  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  State  Children's 
Association  have  brouglit  me  to  the  well-grounded  opinion  that 
the  children  should  be  removed  altogether  from  the  care  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  placed  under  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  Board's  one  concern  is  children.  Its  in- 
spectors have  to  consider  nothing  beyond  the  children's  welfare, 
and  its  organisation  admits  the  latest  development  in  the  art  of 
training,  both  in  day  and  boarding  schools. 

If  such  a  report  had  been  issued  on  the  work  of 
the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office  as  has  been  issued 
on  that  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  whole 
country  would  have  demanded  immediate  change. 
But  once  more  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country 
have  faced  the  problem  of  the  poor,  and,  so  far  as 
the  children  are  concerned,  have  demanded  almost 
the  identical  reforms  demanded  thirteen  years  ago, 
and,  as  the  writer  says,  "  there  is  again  ground  for 
hope  that  the  lives  of  the  unwanted  babies  will  be 
saved,"  instead  of  being,  as  is  now  the  case,  lost  in  a 
proportion  nothing  less  than  alarming. 


ARE  WOMEN  EMPIRE-BREAKERS? 
The  near  approach  of  women  to  the  democratic 
throne  raises  all  kinds  of  questions  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  their  accession  to  power.  How,  for  example, 
will  the  Empire  fare  at  their  hands  ?  The  only  hope 
for  any  permanent  or  ethical  future  of  our  world- 
girdling  dominion  is  based  on  a  growing  sense  of 
social  solidarity  between  all  the  component  races. 
There  are  too  many  signs  to  suggest  that  the  influence 
of  woman  goes  to  heighten  and  deepen  the  cleavage 
occasioned  by  differences  in  colour  and  race.  The 
Anglo-Indian  caste  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
grown  more  exclusive,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  towards 
the  natives  of  India  since  the  Englishman  has  taken 
out  his  wife  with  him. 

THEIR    INFLUENCE    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

In  a  paper  in  the  North  American  Revietu  on  the 
conditions  and  the  future  of  the  Philippines,  the  influ- 
ence of  American  women  seems  to  be  as  divisive  as 
that  of  the  Anglo-Indian  woman.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Erving  VVinslow,  quotes  the  words  of  Governor- 
General  Smith,  present  head  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  who,  speaking  early  this  year  at  Manila, 
deplored  "  the  growing  gulf  between  the  two  peoples." 
He  said  :  "  An  era  of  ill-feeling  has  started  between 
Americans  and  Filipinos,  'and,  I  hesitate  to  say  it, 
race  hatred."  He  enlarged  on  the  theme  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Philippine  Assembly  on  February  ist. 
Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say  : — 

THE   CURSE   OF   R.\CE-CLEAVAGE. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  racial  antagonism  has  developed 
largely  since  the  arrival  of  American  women  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Army  men  frequently  visited  in  Filipino  families  in 
the  early  days,  but  this  practice  is  now  tabooed.  Some 
Americans  have  married  Filipino  girls,  but  the  door  of  social 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-countrymen  has  at  once  been 
closed  to  them.  Except  by  the  mestizo,  who  courts  the  associa- 
tion of  the  white  man,  this  attitude  is  resented  with  proud  indif- 
ference. 
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INDIAN     GOVERNMENT— 

"  The  Work  of  Chris  r !  " 

Sir  Andrew  Wingate,  writing  in  the  Girrs  Otvn 
Paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  unrest 
in  India?  contributes  a  remarkable  paper.  His 
answer  is  that  the  English  Government  seeks  to  free 
the  lower  castes  of  India  from  the  tyranny  of  caste 
maintained  by  the  Brahmins,  the  highest  caste 
Hindus,  who  were  formerly  all-powerful,  and  many 
Brahmins  are  in  opposition. 

THE    GOOD    THAT    WE    DO    IN    INDIA 

Then  follows  an  idealistic  picture  of  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  which  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  other 
recent  pictures.     He  says  : — 

The  Government  of  India  represents  the  heart  and  the  ideals 
of  a  Christian  nation,  and,  thoufjh  it  utters  no  word,  by  its 
works  and  its  laws  it  preaches  Christ,  so  that  there  must  be  few 
of  the  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  our  Eastern  Empire 
who  have  not  questioned,  "What  new  thing  is  this?"  In 
famine  it  feeds  the  hungry  with  royal  sympathy,  on  a  scale  and 
through  an  organisation  unsurpassed  in  India's  history  ;  when 
plague,  cholera,  and  divers  scourges  smite  down  the  population, 
it  rushes  to  the  rescue  with  doctors  and  nurses  and  every  appliance 
known  to  science.  It  heals  the  sick  in  its  hospitals,  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  helps  to  provide  asylums  for  the  lepers.  It 
reaches  a  helping  hand  to  the  outcast  multitude,  and  concerns 
itself  with  neglected  hill-tribes.  It  is  the  foe  of  oppression,  and 
in  its  justice  respects  not  persons.  lis  administration  is  incor- 
ruptible, its  laws  are  equal,  and  its  benefits  are  for  the  use 
of  all. 

Above  all,  it  is  making  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  men 
ashamed  of  many  of  their  former  views,  and  of  their  treatment 
of  women  and  girls  and  the  lower  castes,  and  of  the  selfishness 
which  has  dominated  Hindu  conduct. 

— AND    ITS    PROMISE    FOR    THE    FUTURE. 

The  English  in  India  have  never  lost  hope.  They  are 
conscious  of  a  mighty  mission,  and  by  God's  help  they  will 
accomplish  it.  There  is  a  national  feeling  developing  which 
they  try  to  promote.  Interchange  of  thought  has  become  pos- 
sible. We  have  provided  the  people  with  a  common  tongue — 
English.  In  our  schools  and  colleges  we  have  trained  them  to 
think  along  similar  lines.  We  have  shown  thein  the  use  and 
power  of  newspapers.  Railways  have  made  intercommunica- 
tion cheap  and  easy,  and  our  administration  in  many  ways  brings 
men  of  different  castes  together. 

Love  can  and  will  break  through  the  trammels  of  caste.  Who 
that  has  seen  the  fearlessness,  the  thoughtful  care,  the  unremit- 
ting toil,  the  forgetfulness  of  self  of  young  British  officers,  civil 
and  military,  deputed  to  plague,  cholera,  and  famine  districts, 
will  deny  that  their  practical,  helpful,  and  attractive  sympathy 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  ?  Doing  the  work  of  Christ 
ennobles  the  men  and  invests  tliem  with  power. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thoughts  of  educated  and  uneducated 
Indians  alike  are  being  saturated  with  new  ideals.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  honey-combing  idolatrous 
teaching.  The  value  set  by  the  Christian  on  human  life  is  sap- 
ping the  respect  paid  to  the  cow  and  the  serpent.  Tlie  capacity 
of  educated  non-Brahmins  is  manifesting  itself  very  plainly. 

There  is  something  intensely  British  in  the  next 
remark  we  quote  : — 

Unrest  there  must  be.  But  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  disturbances  in  Russia,  Turkey  or  Persia.  In  those  lands 
the  unrest  is  the  endeavour  of  the  people  to  escape  oppression, 
and  to  attain  to  the  blessings  which  English  rule  has  brought  to 
India.  In  India  if  the  agitators  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
ends  it  would  mean  entire  reaction. 


THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO  LIKE  YESTERDAY. 

Mr.  Arihlm-i  E.  P.  Wkii;ai,[,,  Chief  Inspector  in 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  Antiquities,  contributes 
a  very  interesting  paper  to  the  Pall  Mali  Magazine  on 
treasure  hunting  in  Egypt.  He  speaks  of  the  contrast 
between  the  romance  that  has  gathered  round  it  and 
the  actual  prosaic  and  disillusioning  realities.  He 
gives,  however,  several  vivid  descriptions  of  interiors 
that  had  not  been  unsealed  for  thousands  of  years. 
He  thus  describes  his  arrival  into  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Yuaa  and  his  wife  : — 

Three  armchairs  were  perhaps  the  first  objects  to  attract  the 
attention  ;  beautiful  carved  wooden  chairs,  decorated  with  gold. 
Belonging  to  one  of  these  was  a  pillow  made  of  down  and 
covered  with  linen.  It  was  so  perfectly  preserved  that  one 
might  have  sat  upon  it  or  tossed  it  from  this  chair  to  that 
without  doing  it  injury.  Here  were  fine  alabaster  vases,  and 
in  one  of  thi-se  we  were  startled  to  find  a  liquid,  like  honey  or 
syrup,  still  unsolidified  by  time.  Boxes  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship stood  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  some  resting  on 
delicately  wrought  legs.  Now  the  eye  was  directed  to  a  wicker 
trunk  fitted  with  trays  and  partitions,  and  ventilated  with  little 
apertures,  for  the  scents  were  doubtless  strong.  Two  most 
comfortable  beds  were  to  be  observed,  fitted  with  springy  string 
mattresses  and  decorated  with  charming  designs  in  gold.  There 
in  the  far  corner,  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  number  of  large 
white  jars,  stood  the  light  chariot  which  Yuaa  had  owned  in 
his  lifetime.  In  all  directions  stood  objects  gleaming  v/ith  gold 
undulled  by  a  speck  of  dust,  and  one  looked  from  one  article 
to  another  with  tl;e  feeling  that  the  entire  human  conception  of 
Time  was  wrong.  These  were  the  things  of  yesterday,  of  a 
year  or  so  ago.  Why,  here  were  meats  prepared  for  the  feasts 
in  the  Under-world  ;  here  were  Yuaa's  favourite  joints,  each 
neatly  placed  in  a  wooden  box  as  though  for  a  journey.  Here 
was  his  staft",  and  here  were  his  sandals — a  new  pair  and 
an  old. 

In  the  two  gilded  coffins  the  owners  of  this  room 
of  the  dead  lay  as  though  peacefully  sleeping  : — • 

First  above  Yuaa  and  then  above  his  wife  the  electric  lamps 
were  held,  and  as  one  looked  down  into  their  quiet  faces  there 
was  almost  the  feeling  that  they  would  presently  open  their 
eyes  and  blink  at  the  light. 

He  describes  the  home  of  a  rich  Theban  of  1200 
to  1300  B.C.  The  gravel  on  the  floor  v/as  neatly 
smoothed,  not  a  speck  of  dust  was  to  be  observed. 
Cakes  of  bread  were  laid  out,  not  cracked  and 
shrivelled,  but  smooth  and  brown.  A  profusion  of 
flowers,  withered  but  not  decayed,  lay  near  the  tomb, 
and  in  a  special  wooden  chest  was  found  the  great 
ceremonial  wig  of  the  deceased  man,  plaited  into 
hundreds  of  little  tails,  not  unlike  those  "of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  in  Europe. 


In  Criminal  Types  in  Shakespeare,  by  August  Goll 
(Melhuen.  5s.  net),  the  basis  of  the  argument  is  that 
we  at  present  are  trying  to  fit  old  ideas  to  new 
methods.  Mr.  Goll  finds  the  opinion  of  Shakespeare 
valuable  as  to  what  makes  a  criminal ;  so  he  takes 
Brutus,  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Richard  III,,  and 
lago,  analyses  their  characters,  and  sums  up  as  a 
result  that  "  Faith "  being  the  basic  idea  which  up- 
holds the  community,  breach  of  faiAi  is  the  kernel  of 
crime. 
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FROM  THE  INDIAN  MAGAZINES. 

One  Result  of  Mr,  Sinha's  Appointment. 

It  is  sufficient  to  take  note  of  contemporary  feeling 
in  India.  It  is,  put  briefly,  a  new  sensation  of  self- 
respect — a  relief  from  the  oppressive  consciousness 
of  an  unwarranted  political  inferiority.  Neither 
Lord  Morley,  nor  Lord  Minto,  nor  any  other  person 
who  has  imagination  enough  to  picture  the  situation 
of  a  country  like  India  can  fail  to  understand  the 
value  or  power  of  this  feeling. — Hindostaii  Review^ 
May  and  June. 

Aravinda  Ghose. 

As  a  boy,  Aravinda  received  his  early  education  in 
a  public  school  in  England.  The  old  headmaster  of 
this  school  is  reported  to  have  said,  wheti  Aravinda's 
name  came  prominently  before-  the  British  public  in 
connection  with  the  State  trial  of  which  he  was  made 
the  principal  accused,  this  time  last  year — that  of  all 
the  boys  who  passed  through  his  hands  during  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  x\ravinda  was  by  far 
and  above  the  most  richly  endowed  in  intellectual 
capacity.  He  gave  up  his  place  in  Baroda,  worth 
^560  a  year,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Principal 
in  the  College  started  at  Calcutta  under  the  new 
National  Council  of  Education  on  a  bare  subsistence 
allowance  of  ;:^io  a  month. — The  Svaraj  (Summer 
Number). 

Why  not  Esperanto  ? 

In  an  article  in  the  Hindostan  Review  entitled 
"  If  English  were  to  become  India's  Common 
National  Language,"  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerjee  says  : — 

To  my  mind,  the  problem  admits  of  only  one  solution,  and 
that  is  the  gradual  blending  of  the  various  current  languages 
into  one  through  the  medium  of  a  common  alphabet  for  all. 
The  trend  of  our  national  opinion  is  also  naturally  in  favour  of 
a  language  of  Indian  origin.  The  adoption  of  English  as 
India's  common  language,  to  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the 
country's  current  languages,  will  gradually  mean  a  social  and 
religious  revolution  to  India  and  a  condition  of  life  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  ethical  principle  which  has  guided  it  from 
time  immemorial.  Besides,  in  her  present  political  and  indus- 
trial position,  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  to  India  than  such 
social  and  religious  revolution. 

The  Industrial  Evolution  in  India. 

All  these  evils  threatened  by  modern  industrialism 
are  avoided  by  a  healthy  combination  of  agriculture 
and  handicraft  such  as  existed  in  India  when  India 
was  a  large  manufacturing  country,  and  such  as  exists 
there  even  to-day.  Our  industrial  evolution  must  be 
based  upon  this  healthy  alliance.  Not  big  factories, 
but  an  extensive  system  of  home  industries  supple- 
mented, where  necessary,  by  co-operative  labour,  and 
even  in  some  cases,  where  the  use  of  machinery  may 
be  desirable,  by  co-operative  capital  subscribed  by 
the  artisans  themselves — this  must  be  our  special 
industrial  method.  Without  the  adoption  of  these 
homely  methods,  the  rage  for  industrial  development 
that  has  possessed  the  people  will  work  inevitable 
ruin. — The  Svaraj  (Summer  Number). 


Notable  Articles. 

In  the  Hindostan  Review  for  May-June,  Studies  of 
Mr.  S.  P.  Sinha  and  the  late  N.  N.  Ghose,  "  The 
Orphanage  Problem  in  India," "  and  "  The  English 
Press  in  India  in  1907." 

In  the  Svaraj,  IVIr.  Chandra  Pal's  fortnightly  organ 
(Double  Summer  Number),  "  The  Indian  Student  in 
England,"  Sketch  of  Aravinda  Ghose  ;  "  The  C^tiology 
of  the  Bomb  in  Bengal,"  "The  Ideals  of  Indian 
Nationalism." 

In  the  Indian  Reviezv,  "  The  Agricultural  Prob- 
lem," "  Emigration  from  India,"  "  The  Boycott 
Movement."  

REUNION  VIA  MODERNISM. 

Professor  Briggs,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
writing  on  "  Modernism  Mediating  the  Coming 
Catholicism,"  insists  that  the  cleavage  between  Papal 
absolutism  arid  Catholic  Modernism  is  the  same  as 
that  between  the  Protestant  scholastics  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Protestants.  All  round  the  world  the  battle 
is  raging  between  Mediaevalism  and  Modernism.  The 
three  great  Catholic  principles  are  consciousness  of 
geographical  unity  in  one  Church  throughout  the 
world,  the  Apostolic  succession,  vital  or  mystic  unity 
with  Christ.  In  British  Christianity  the  -  Anglicans 
exaggerate  apostolicity  ;  the  Puritans,  sanctity  ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  geographical  unity  in  the  Holy 
See  : — 

Which  of  the  two  great  Christian  bodies,  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  is  to  prevail  in  the  future  Catholicism  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say :  Neither.  Both  have  their  contributions  to 
make  to  the  Coming  Catholicism.  Whatever  is  genuine  in 
Protestantism  v/ill  pass  over  into  the  Coming  Catholicism  ; 
whatever  is  not  genuine  will  pass  away.  What  is  true  and  right 
in  Roman  Catholicism  will  abide  ;  what  is  not  altogether  true 
and  right  will  be  thrown  aside. 

Only  holy,  Christ-like  love  can  solve  problems  social 

and  international.  

THE  TSAR'S  VISIT. 

Professor  Beesly,  writing  in  the  Positivist  Review 

on  the  Triple  Entente,  says  : — 

There  is  no  safe  rule  for  diplomatic  relations  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  all  de  facto  Governments,  that  the  Tsar  must  be  taken 
to  represent  the  Russian  nation  as  long  as  he  disposes  of  its 
forces  and  directs  its  policy. 

He  makes  the  following  pertinent  inquiry,  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  Labour  Members  : — 

I  would  ask  the  well-meaning  people  who  are  trying  to  stir 
up  hostile  manifestations  in  Parliament  and  outside  against  the 
Tsar's  visit,  what  good  result  they  think  would  follow  if  they 
succeeded  in  preventing  it,  or  in  making  it  disagreeable  to  the 
visitor  ?  Do  they  want  to  drive  him  into  the  arms  of  Emperor 
William  ?  Would  it  be  for  the  good  of  European  freedom  and 
progress  if  the  Austro-German  Alliance,  already  so  much  more 
powerful  on  land  than  the  Anglo-French  combination,  were  to 
be  still  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Russia  ?  In 
case  of  war  her  mere  neutrality  might  be  fatal  to  France.  And 
what  then  would  become  of  England  ? 


Centenary  notices  of  Thomas  Paine  as  the 
pioneer  of  positive  religion  appear  in  the  Positivist 
Review, 
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ANGLO-GERMAN   RIVALRY. 

Position  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Correspondafit  of  June  loth  contains  a  long 
article,  by  Albert  Touchard,  on  Anglo-German 
Rivalry  and  the  position  of  France, 

WAR    not   an   addition    SUM. 

The  writer  takes  for  his  text  the  declaration  of 
Rudolf  Martin  that  the  crushing  of  France  and  the 
annexation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are  the  necessary 
prelude  to  a  decisive  operation  on  the  part  of 
Germany  against  England.  Admitting  an  Anglo- 
German  war  to  be  inevitable,  what  answers,  he  asks, 
can  be  given  to  the  following  questions  ?  Does  the 
development  of  the  German  navy  menace  in  the 
present  or  in  the  future  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
fleet  ?  Can  the  German  army  invade  England  ? 
And  what  means  has  England  at  her  disposal  to 
crush  Germany  or  aid  a  ContinentaJ  ally  ?  These 
questions,  the  writer  says,  are  often  solved  by  a 
simple  comparison  of  figures ;  but  war  is  not  a  sum 
in  addition. 

concentration  in  metropolitan  waters. 
Since  1904  England,  the  writer  continues,  has  been 
busy  with  a  vast  concentration  of  her  squadrons  in 
metropolitan  waters.  But  this  concentration  is  still 
imperfect.  The  concentration  of  the  maximum  of 
strength  at  the  decisive  point  ought  to  be  the  normal 
rule.  In  the  case  of  England,  the  only  decisive 
point  in  a  military  eventuality,  namely,  in  an  Anglo- 
German  war,  is  the  Nore,  which  covers  London  and 
faces  Germany,  whereas  the  British  fleet  is  still  broken 
up,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  fleets  gravi- 
tating round  Malta  and  Gibraltar  six  and  three  and  a 
half  days  distant,  and  the  Channel  fleet  being  fifteen 
hours  away. 

HOW   THE    contending   PARTIES   ARE    MATCHED. 

Another  point  in  Germany's  favour  is  the  homo 
geneity  in  power  and  speed  of  her  navy,  for,  adds 
the  writer,  the  German  ironclads  are  destined  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  destroying  the  British 
fleet.  Yet  if  Germany  with  her  smaller  fleet  proposes 
to  paralyse  England,  her  strategy  must  be  superior  ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  must  take  the  offensive.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  inevitable 
conflict :  how  during  a  night  in  Avinter,  when  in 
England  public  opinion  is  showing  no  signs  of 
uneasiness,  a  decision  is  arrived  at  in  Berlin  to  risk 
everything  in  the  adventure,  the  submarines  reach 
Sheerness,  and  in  a  few  hours  make  an  end  of  the 
elite  of  the  British  fleet. 

ANTWERP    NECESSARY   TO   GERMANY. 

In  conclusion,  however,  the  writer  assures  us,  that 
Germany  can  do  nothing  decisive  against  England  by 
a  naval  operation  or  an  attack  dominated  by  the 
naval  element.  In  attacking  her  rival  s?ie  must 
eliminate  almost  entirely  the  sea  from  her  strategic 
operations  and  throw  integrally  irrto  the  balance  her 


formidable  military  power.  But  what  Germany  really 
needs  is  Antwerp,  with  its  immense  and  safe  harbour 
almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  and  as 
there  is  only  one  way  from  Berlin  to  Antwerp, 
namely,  through  Paris,  the  guarantee  of  Belgian 
neutrality  must  first  be  reduced  to  impotence. 


GERMAN    POLICY    IN    AUSTRIA. 

Some  Curious  Sidelights. 

Mr.  ^neas  O'Neill  contributes  to  the  N^inefcenth 
Century  for  July  an  article  entitled  "  Imperialist 
Austria,"  in  which  he  makes  very  remarkable  state- 
ments. The  most  striking  is  his  contention  that 
Austrian  statesmen,  so  far  from  loving  Germany  for 
her  recent  intervention  on  behalf  of  Austria,  regard 
her  with  hardly  concealed  aversion  and  dislike. 

Austria  had  .set  her  mind  upon  a  war  with  Servia, 
."ind  was  much  put  out  with  Germany,  who,  by  her 
pushing  intervention  at  St.  Petersburg,  secured  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Such  at  least  is  Mr.  O'Neill's 
statement.  He  says  the  Austrians  are  fully  convinced 
of  their  ability  to  fight. 

Writing  from  Vienna,  he  says  \— 

In  Slav — but  not  Servian  or  Serbophil — circles  here,  the 
conviction  prevails  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  is  deeply  morti- 
fied at  having  been  frustrated  in  his  desire  to  see  the  conflict 
with  Servia  solved  by  force,  through  the  unsought  anu\  unwel- 
come intervention  of  Germany — a  view  which  I  find  is  also  held 
by  some  exceptionally  competent  foreign  observers. 

Mr.  O'Neill  then  quotes  the  following  statement  of 
an  Austrian  Slav  view  which  he  says  reached  him  from 
a  trustworthy  source  : — 

The  riohenzollerns  did  not  want  a  strong  and  independent 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  for  many  reasons,  and  first  of  all  because 
Austria-Hungary  is  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action  than  Germany 
and  might  easily  snatch  from  the  latter  her  predominance  in  the 
Near  East.  Consequently  the  Germans  strained  every  nerve  to 
prevent  war,  not  hesitating  even  to  show  their  teeth'  to  Russia 
in  order  to  deprive  Austria  of  the  laurels  hanging  temptingly 
within  her  reach.  They  actually  averted  war,  but  as  everything 
was  done  in  Berlin  under  the  cloak  of  the  most  intimate  and 
devoted  friendship,the  Court  of  Vienna  had  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain,  and,  what  is  more,  to  thank  the  authors  of  their 
disappointment,  although  the  expenditure  on  military  prepara- 
tions had  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  short  war  with  rich  booty 
would  have  cost. 

Mr.  O'Neill  adds  the  following  information  as  to 
what  Germany  actually  did  at  that  crisis  : — 

Not  only  had  Germany  in  the  month  of  March  mobilised 
j:.art  of  her  forces  in  Prussian  Silesia  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
her  ultimatum  to  Russia,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  crisis 
she  actually  otfered  Austria-Hungary  to  move  two  Saxon 
divisions  into  Galicia  in  order  to  allow  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
withdraw  her  Lcmlierg  and  Przemysl  garrisons  for  action 
against.  Servia. 

Franz  Ferdinand  was  in  favour  of  accepting  the 
German  oft'er.  but  the  more  prudent  Francis  Joseph 
pomted  out  that  it  was  far  easier  to  let  the  Germans 
mto  their  territory  than  to  get  them  out  again.  The 
upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Austria  is  by  no  means  on 
good  terms  with  Germany  and  very  much  disposed  to 
look  out  tor  opportunities  of  asserting  her  inde- 
pendence to  her  neighbour. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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THE   MANCHESTER   SHIP   CANAL. 
An  American  Tribute. 

In  the  World  To-Day  for  June,  Professor  J-  Paul 
Goode,  Professor  of  Commercial  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  harbours  and  ports  of  Europe,  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  : — 

It  was  a  gigantic  venture  to  bring  a  channel  twenty-six  feet 
deep,  thirty-five  and  one-half  miles  into  the  land,  and  lift  it 
sixty  feet  and  six  inches  above  the  sea.  The  great  ditch  is  from 
290  to  370  feet  wide  at  top  and  120  feet  as  a  minimum-  width 
at  bottom.  Five  locks  had  to  be  provided  to  keep  out  the  tide 
and  overcome  the  sixty  feet  rise.  Within  the  last  year  the 
depth  has  been  increased  to  twenty-eight  feet.  Forty- 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  had  to  be  bought,  at  a  cost 
of  6,435,025  dols.,  or  about  1,400  dols.  per  acre.  Two  small 
canals,  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  had 
to  be  bought  outright  at  a  cost- of  over  6,000,000  dob.  Five 
railway  crossings  had  to  be  provided,  with  high  level  bridges 
seventy-five  feet  in  the  clear,  and  approaches  graded  to  1. 135. 
The  total  excavation  was  over  fifty-one  million  cubic  yards,  or 
over  half  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  canal  at  the  present 
moment  has  a  cargo  capacity  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  days 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  tons.  Over  seventy  vessels  a 
day  can  pass  the  locks. 

On  the  promotion  of  the  canal  great  reductions  were  made  in 
the  freight  rates  on  the  principal  commodities  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  Again,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  other  considerable  reductions  were  made.  But  the 
largest  changes  in  rates  were  between  Manchester  and  the  ports 
of  northern  Europe,  where  reductions  of  thirty  to  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  were  made  on  the  principal  commodities.  Dock  dues 
at  Liverpool- were  also  largely  cut  down;  for  example,  on 
wheat  and  maize  there  was  a  cut  from  thirty-two  cents  to  twelve 
cents  per  ton. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  ALASKA. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brooks'  describes  the  Alaska  of  to-day.  He  says  that 
Alaska,  with  its  contiguous  islands,  measures  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  almost  the  same  as  the 
Continent  of  Australia.  Out  of  586,400  square  miles, 
210,000  square  miles  are  as  yet  unexplored,  but  only 
14,000  square  miles  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice 
and  snow.  Thirty  thousand  square  miles  in  moun- 
tainous areas  include  some  of  the  richest  mining 
districts.  The  great  tiraberless  tundras,  which  cover 
120,000  square  miles,  afford  extensive  reindeer 
pastures,  and  reindeer  breeding  is  expected  to  become 
an  important  industry.  The  United  States  paid 
7,200,000  dollars  for  this  Arctic  province,  as  it  was 
then  called.  In  1907  imports  reached  19,500,000 
dollars,  and  exports  33,500,000  dollars.  The  actual 
gold  output  was  19,350,000  dollars. 

Coal  fields,  with  large  stores  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  are  estimated  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  Pennsylvania  has  yielded  since  coal  mining  began. 
Of  all  the  Pacific  coast,  Alaska  alone  could  supply 
American  battleships  with  smokeless  fuel,     Alaskan 


salmon  yielded  more  than  16  million  dollars  in  1907, 
with  29  canneries  and  35  salting  plants.  As  many 
as  40,000  fish  have  been  reported  from  one  haul  of  a 
seine  !  There  are  fully  30,000  square  miles  of  Alaska 
suited  for  grazing  or  agriculture.  At  present  there 
are  only  some  400  agricultural  homesteads.  But  the 
total  permanent  white  population  of  Alaska  is  at 
present  between  35,000  and  40,000  people,  aug- 
mented in  summer  by  10,000  to  15,000  more.  The 
writer  concludes  that  it  is  safe  to  expect  an  early 
increase  of  the  population  to  half  a  million.  Alaska 
is  continental,  he  says,  not  merely  in  its  dimensions 
but  in  the  variety  of  its  resources. 


A    CONSULAR   JOURNAL. 

We  have  heard  before  of  the  American  daily  con- 
sular reports,  and  in  the  June  number  of  Modern 
Business  Mr.  James  Haslam  again  eulogises  these 
reports,  their  practicality  and  their  up-to-dateness, 
and  urges  the  need  for  a  daily  consular  journal  of 
some  sort  in  England.  We  have,  of  course,  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  them  appears  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  and  more  detail  is  needed.  Much 
that  is  now  included  in  these  annual  reports  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  something  substituted  bearing 
more  directly  on  the  needs  of  trade : — 

There  is  not  much  comfort  to  a  manufacturer  in  being  told 
where  he  may  have  missed  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  much  better  to  give  him  some  particulars 
that  would  help  him  over  present  doubts  and  difficulties.  He 
needs  to  be  taught  more  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  tries  to  sell  his  goods  ;  something  about 
the  laws  and  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  something  about 
the  style  of  fabrics  which  are  likely  to  appeal  to  their  tastes  ; 
something  about  the  geography  and  the  means  of  transit,  etc. 

Something  like  the  United  States  daily  consular 
and  trade  reports  would  fulfil  these  requirements 
better  than  anything  else.  These  daily  reports  have 
now  been  issued  for  ten  years.  They  consist  of 
sixteen  pages,  and  always  contain  one  or  two 
special  features,  and  numerous  special  articles 
by  experts.  Private  information,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  daily  reports,  is  also  pigeon-holed 
for  the  use  of  business  men.  The  writer  comments 
particularly  on  the  elaborateness  and  accuracy  of  the 
special  articles  which  appeared  in  these  daily  reports 
dealing  with  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  in  all 
its  aspects,  from  the  wages  paid  to  operatives  to  the 
centres  where  the  goods  are  sold. 


Young  men  to-day,  says  Robert  Blatchford  in 
Modern  Btisiness,  are  steadier,  and  there  are  more 
teetotalers  than  in  former  times.  They  are  more 
abstemious  :  they  are  certainly  not  so  romantic  as  in 
my  day,  and  they  don't  care  so  much  about  the  girls ; 
that  is  why  they  don't  marry  so  freely.  I  think  they 
are  more  devoted  to  business  and  to  amusement,  and 
if  you  add  that  sum  up  you  will  find  that  it  means 
they  are  more  selfish. 
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THE  PART   PLAYED   BY   PSYCHOLOGY   IN  ART. 

The  YiKws  of  a  French  Sculptor. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  T Institut  General  Fsychologique 
there  appeared  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  by  M.  Lenoir, 
sculptor,  upon  "  Les  Evolutions  et  les  Parentes  en 
Art,"  in  which  the  author  hazards  the  opinion  that, 
given  sufficient  time,  he  could  prove  that  at  very 
different  periods  very  dissimilar  artists  had  in  their 
works  shown  quite  similar  mental  states,  and  that 
consequently  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been 
in  reality  acting  upon  analogous  artistic  formulae, 
Avhence  it  might  be  concluded  what  an  important  part 
ps3'chology  plays  in  art.  Such  a  vast  subject,  as  the 
lecturer  said,  could  not  possibly  be  treated  in  a  single 
lecture,  not  even  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
selected  and  grouped  photographs  of  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  in  proof  of  his  theories. 

Comparing,  for  instance,  in  painting,  a  fifth  century 
B.C.  Greek  vase,  with  compositions  of  Giotto,  with  a 
work  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  with  various  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Holbein,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Poussin,  Watteau,  Corot,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Whistler,  and  many  more  artists,  the  lecturer  asks 
what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  collec- 
tion of  selected  works  of  so  many  different  masters  ? 
He  replies  : — 

First,  an  extraordinary  number  of  different  ways  of  expressing 
life ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  all  these  great  artists  are  pre- 
occupied with  one  thing.  They  are  endeavouring  to  give  back 
with  extreme  clearness  the  different  manifestations  of  nature  and 
thought  by  the  application  of  one  single  principle — the  sub- 
ordination of  details  to  main  lines  so  as  not  to  cause  confusion 
nor  belittle  the  characters  ;  in  short,  they  are  striving  to  fit 
everything  perfectly  into  its  allotted  place. 

The  great  diversity  of  ways  of  doing  this  has  been 
brought  about,  first  by  each  artist's  individual  manner 
of  seeing  and  interpreting  things,  and  then  by  the 
variation  in  and  trend  of  philosophical  and  religious 
ideas.  Almost  all  great  artistic  periods,  said  the 
lecturer,  have  been  due  to  those  periods  which 
it  is  customary  to  call  "  primitive,"  but  these  primi- 
tive periods  incontestably  possessed  the  essential 
qualities  of  great  art — great  clearness  and  frankness 
in  ex[)ression  of  the  feelings,  and  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  simplicity  of  their  ways  of  expressing  form  they 
arrived  at  being  perfectly  logical.  Hence  the  useful- 
ness and  necessity  of  frequendy  consulting  primitive 
artists. 

The  quaternary  period,  which  goes  back  to  several 
thousand  years  before  Egyptian  civilisation,  already 
possessed  all  the  qualities. necessary  for  perfect  obser- 
vation of  life,  as  witness  the  "  browsing  reindeer," 
found  in  a  cave  near  Schaffhausen,  now  in  the 
Constance  Museum,  and  which,  though  simply 
engraved  on  a  reindeer  bone,  presents  extraordinary 
interest  because  of  the  just  delineation  of  the  animal's 
movement  and  of  the  trueness  of  the  forms  and  i)ro- 
portions.  The  thirteenth  century  artists  in  France 
were  influenced  by  the  so-called  Romanesque  period 


of  the  twelfth  century,  as  witness  the  famous  Chartres 
Cathedral.  Michael  Angelo  was  directly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  "  primitives "  (what  we  call 
"  Old  Masters ") ;  and  if  Rembrandt  realised  the 
effects  of  light  concentrated  on  a  particular  object,  as 
he  did,  two  centuries  before  him  Van  Dyck  had 
studied  similar  effects  and  obtained  somewhat  similar 
results,  while  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Apollodorus 
was  called  the  Painter  of  Shadows.  All  which  proves 
that  at  very  distinct  periods  artists  have  been  striving 
after  similar  results,  and  that  therefore  relationships 
or  similarities  may  be  traced  in  their  works. 


COST  OF  LIVING  AND  RATES  OF  WAGES  IN 
FRENCH  TOWNS. 

Some  extracts  were  recently  given  in  the  Liberal 
Ma,^azine,{rom  an  interesting  Blue-book,  on  the  general 
cost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  in  the  chief  indus- 
trial towns  of  France.     Thirty  industrial  centres  are 
covered,  and  over   5,600  budgets  have  been  drawn 
upon,  showing  the  expenditure  on  food  by  represen- 
tative working-class  families    in   a  normal    week,   in 
order  to  arrive   at  some  estimate  as  to  the  general 
standard  of  living  of  the   French  industrial  classes. 
As  regards  rents,  the  French  workman  pays  rather 
less  than  the  English  workman  for  a  similar   amount 
of  housing  accommodation,  but  this  accommod1^tion, 
as  a  rule,  is  of  decidedly  inferior  quality.     In  Paris, 
as  in  London  and  in  Berlin,  rents  are  markedly  higher- 
than  in  the  provinces.     As  to  prices  of  food,  "  the 
general  ratio  of  French  prices  to  English  prices  for 
corresponding  commodities  is  the  same  as   that   of 
German  prices."     Wages  are  lower  than  in  England, 
and  hours  much  longer.     However,  a  French  work- 
man   living     in     England,     according     to    French 
standards,  would  find  food  cost  him  somewhat  less, 
but   housing  accommodation  more.     On  the  whole, 
his  living  expenses  would  be  somewhat    decreased, 
but  proportionately  much  less  decreased  than  those  of 
an  English  workman  would  be  raised  if  he  migrated 
to  France. 

For  instance,  in  England  and  Wales  sugar  may  be 
taken  as  costing  2d.  a  lb.,  in  France  it  costs  2fd.  to 
3d.  ;  butter  costs  is.  i|d.  here  and  iid.  to  is.  2d.  in 
France ;  potatoes,  flour  and  bread  are  cheaper  here, 
but  milk  is  dearer ;  also,  the  French  workman  cannot 
buy  any  beef  or  mutton  so  cheaply  as  the  British 
workman  can  by  buying  Colonial  meat.  On  the 
whole,  prices  in  France  are  nearer  those  in  Germany 
than  those  in  England ;  and  the  commodities  con- 
sumed by  an  average  French  household  cost  in 
France  ii6jd.  and  in  England  logld.,  or  as  106  to 
100.  This  still  does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  the 
French  workman  lives  worse  than  the  English. 

Wages  in  France  are  to  wages  in  England,  as  a 
rule,  as  75  to  100,  and  in  Germany  as  83  to  100  ; 
while  houro  in  France  are  to  hours  in  England  as  117 
to  100,  or  13  to  23  per  cent,  longer  than  here,  and 
longer,  also,  than  in  Germany. 
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THE  WOMEN  S  MOVEMENT   IN   RUSSIA. 

l^  Za  RcTii^  of  September  15th,  1907,  there  was 
published  a  biographical  article  dealing  with  Madame 
Vera  Figner,  poet  and  novelist,  and  one  of  the  most 
DODular  of  the  women  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Russia.  In  April  of  this  year  La  Ha'ue  gxv^^ 
us  an  account  of  the  part  women  have  played 
in  the  Russian  revolution  from  the  pen  of  ^sladame 
Figner. 

HOW   WOMEN    HELPED   THE    REVOLUTION. 

Madame  Figner  begins  by  describing  the  action  of 
Russian  women  in  the  general  social  rnovement 
following  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  1  hen  came 
the  period,  1876-1885,  when  the  movement  is 
described  as  SociaUst  but  still  pacific,  and  this  in  its 
turn  was  gradually  transformed  into  an  active  revolu- 
tion against  the  political  organisation  of  Russia,  in 
all  the  plots  against  the  Government  the  participation 
of  women  has  been  as  energetic  as  that  of  men.  No 
danger,  no  peril  ever  stopped  their  progress,  and 
women  have  died  or  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
Russian  Bastille  on  the  same  terms  as  men.       ^ 

Since  1902  two  distinct  movements  are  notea— that 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  and  that  of  the 
Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  in  both  of  which 
women  have  worked  with  energy  and  self-abnegation 
to  as^-ure  the  triumph  of  Socialist  ideas.  Ihe  propa- 
ganda in  the  army  is  in  a  great  measure  their  work, 
and  a  number  of  women  have  taken  part  in  the 
Terrorist  crimes  during  the  tragic  years  of  struggle 
for  the  economic  and  poUtical  freedom  of  the  Russian 
people. 

WOMEN    AND    POLITICAL    RIGHTS. 

But  up   to  this  time  the  struggle  was  carried  on 
for  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all.     In   1904-5' 
however,    when    the  Government    had    to  face    the 
possibility  of  popular  representation,  the  question  of 
the  political  rights  of  women  quickly  appeared  on  the 
scene      In  February,    1905,   there  was    founded    at 
Moscow  the  Pan-Russian  Union  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women,  and  m  Ma> 
a  Congress  was  held  in  which  twenty-six  sections  o 
the  Union  were  represented.     In  addition  to  equa 
political  rights  with  men,   they  demanded  liberty  o 
ronscience  of  speech,  and   of  the   Press,    a  general 
amne  ?y  for  all  who  hkd  suffered  for  their  political  or 
re^i^tous  convictions,  and  the   abolition    of   capital 
punishment. 

THE   DUMAS    AND   THE    POSITION    OF   WOMEN. 

The  writer  concludes  by  examining  the  position  of 
women  in  the  three  Dumas.  In  the  ^-t  ^uma  -^ 
are  reminded,  the  question  of  the  ^lec^ora  rights  of 
women  arose  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  o 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  D^^^^^^ecidf  to 
add  the  words  "  without  distinction  of  sex,  but  the 
Cadet  piny,  desirous  that  the  Address  should  be 
voted  Iw  as  arge  a  majority  as  possible,  opposed  the 
•rt^'duJtion  in°  the  text  of  -ything  .Inch  n.gh 
divide  the  votes,   and  consequently  the   Duma  con 


eluded  by  declaring  as  indispensable  "universal 
suffrage."  Next  a  commission  of  inquiry  undertook 
to  examine  the  question  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  women,  and  the  Union  in  a  few  weeks 
elaborated  a  Bill,  but,  alas  !  two  days  jater  the  Duma, 
was  dissolved. 

A  women's  petition  with  20,000  signatures  was 
presented  to  the  second  Duma,  but  this  Duma  was 
of  even  shorter  duration  than  the  first,  and  the 
enormous  majority  in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views  With  the  dissolution  of  the  second  Duma  the 
question  of  the  political  rights  of  women  received  a 
severe  check,  though  in  the  third  Duma  a  law  has 
been  introduced  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  Zemstvos.  Thus  in  1909  the  women  of  Russia, 
like  the  whole  Russian  nation  (Finland  excepted), 
have  still  to  fight  for  their  political  liberty. 


A   "SWORN    TRANSLATOR." 

The  En^lishwomafi: s  Review   notes  that  the  title 
of  "  Sworn  Translator  "  has  recently  been  granted  to 
Madame   Cighera  by  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Paris,  M.  Forichon.     Such  a  position,  as  is 
pointed  out,  is  certainly  not  one  to  which  everyone 
can  attain.     A  "  Sworn  Translator  "  must  be  perfectly 
conversant  with  several   languages,  must  have  wide 
general  culture,  and  some  knowledge  of  penal,  civil, 
and   international    law.      In   the   case    of    Madame 
Cighera  the  necessary  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
without  very  much  difficulty.    Her  father  was  English, 
her  mother  German,  and  each  knew  three  languages 
Her  husband  was  himself  a  "  Sworn  Translator,    and 
an  Italian  :  she  herself  is  a  naturalised  Frenchwoman. 
It   seems   that  since  her  husband's  death  ten  years 
ago  she,  feeling  herself  qualified  for  it,  has  untiringly 
becTged  to  be  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  he  did, 
there  being  no  law  against  a  woman  doing  so.     She 
might  have  continued  begging  but  that  an  important 
recent  law-suit  revealed  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
men  "Sworn  Translators,"  and  M.   Forichon  there- 
upon insisted   on  an  examination   not   only  of  can- 
didates   for    but   all    persons    actually  holding   such 
positions,  the  result  being  that  forty  out  of  s'xty-two 
were   turned   out   of    their   employment.       Madame 
Cighera  then  once  more  asked  to  be  allowed  fo  pass 
the  tests,  and  did  so  with  perfect  success.     A  woman 
it  is  noted,  has  recently  been  employed  m  an  English 
court   of  law   as   interpreter;  and  it  certainly  does 
seem  as  if  women  might  very  well  engage  in  this  occu- 
pation—if only  their  knowledge  were  perfect  enough, 
and  their  work  sufficiently  thorough.       , 

Home  Nursing,  bv  Isabel  Macdonald  (Macmillan. 
2S  6d  net),  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
mother,  which  should  be  read  carefully  and  kept  for 
ready  reference  in  emergencies,  fhe  ^information 
is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  "  reasons  why  are  added, 
and  the  book  concludes  with  about  thirty-five  pages 
of  recipes  for  invalid  cookery. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
The  principal  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
have  all  been  referred  to  at  more  or  less  length 
separately.  Of  those  that  remain  there  is  Mr.  Austin 
Harrison's  "  The  Cult  of  '  Teddy  Bear,'  "  a  lengthy 
address  on  English  over-fondness  for  sport,  physical 
degeneracy,  etc. — the  defects  in  us  pointed  out  by  most 
colonial  and  many  foreign  observers — supposed  to  be 
delivered,  by  special  request,  by  "the  German  butler 
of  a  noble  lord  for  the  benefit  of  his  guest.  The 
point  is  that  England  at  present  is  wasting  her  time 
playing  with  Teddy  Bears — such  as  Old  Age  Pensions, 
the  Budget,  the  Australian  Test  Match,  etc.,  instead 
of  concentrating  all  her  strength  and  all  her  wits  on 
defence,  naval  and  military.  A  pleasantly  written 
paper  on  an  Easter  spent  in  Corsica  will  be  found 
under  the  tide  "  Frere  Jacques." 

THE    EXTINCTION    OF   THE    UPPER    CLASSES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham  do  well  to  begin  their  paper 
on  this  subject  by  saying  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Budget.  It  is  on  the  old  theme,  forcibly 
restated,  however,  of  the  decrease  in  the  birth- 
rate of  the  best  stock,  while  that  of  the  worst 
remains  the  same  or  increases.  Our  upper  classes 
during  the  past  fifty  years  have  reduced 
their  birthrate  by  more  than  one-half,  and  have 
passed  well  below  the  point  at  which  the  number 
of  births  compensates  for  the  number  of  deaths. 

BRITISH    ART    AT    VENICE. 

Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huish  describes  the  Venice  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  now  holding  one  of 
its  biennial  shows,  and  the  British  Pavilion  there. 
The  main  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  galleries  of  varying  size,  finely  decorated  and 
furnished,  while  flanking  the  palace  on  either  side 
are  the  handsome  pavilions  of  Hungary  and  Belgium, 
and  rather  further  away  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Bavaria.  The  first  choice  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  acquire  pictures  for  the  Italian  National 
Gallery  fell  upon  an  English  picture,  one  which  was 
shown  at  the  Franco-British  F^xhibition  last  year. 
The  Venetian  exhibitions  have  done  much  to  make 
British  art  appreciated  on  the  Continent. 

"true    TEMPERANCE." 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
subjects  to  destructive  criticism  Mr.  Barclay's  article 
on  "  The  Future  of  the  Public  House."  He  describes 
"  The  True  Temperance  Association,"  which  recently 
held  its  inaugural  meeting,  of  which  Mr.  Barclay  is 
a  leading  member,  its  first  aim  being  to  create  a 
"  healthy  and  reasonable  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  in  drinking."  But  its  second  and 
real  object  is  to  promote  the   passing  of  a   Bill  for 


depriving  the  justices  of  their  control  over  licensed 
premises.  The  writer  combats  the  notion  that  nations 
with  the  cafe  system  are  more  sober  than  nations 
without  it.  Universal  experience,  he  contends,  has 
justified  Temperance  Reformers  in  regarding  restric- 
tion of  facilities  for  drinking  as  the  only  efifective 
way  of  reducing  liquor  consumption  ;  and  universal 
experience  has  also  shown  the  wiseness  of  viewing 
with  suspicion  a  policy  whose  object  is  to  paralyse 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  in  regard  to  sanction- 
ing, or  refusing  to  sanction,  alterations  to  licensed 
houses. 

IMPERIAL    DEFENCE. 

An  article  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  the  Unity 
and  Defence  of  the  Empire,  contains  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  Conference  shortly  to  be  held  on  the' 
question  of  Imperial  Defence.  It  is  not  a  particularly 
luminous  article,  being  chiefly  limited  to  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  All-Red  route  and  a  vindication  of  Canada 
for  the  way  in  which  she  is  opening  up  her  back 
country,  with  the  produce  of  which  she  will  be  able 
to  feed  the  Motherland.  She  spends  six  i.tillion 
dollars  per  annum  on  the  training  of  her  citizen 
soldiery,  and  has  pledged  herself  to  support  the 
parent  State  in  every  emergency  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability  and  to  provide  for  the  national  defence  of  her 
shores. 

FIVE    FINGERS    OF   THE   JINGO    HAND. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Lord,  writing  on  the  greed  of 
Imperialism,  tabulates  the  enemies  of  the  Empire 
under  twelve  heads.  Among  these  twelve  categories 
are  all  the  Radicals,  all  the  Socialists,  all  the 
Humanitarians,  all  the  International  Arbitration 
people,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  Tories. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  declares  that  Imperialism 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  and  its  creed  is  that  no  Cabinet  ought 
to  hold  office  throughout  the  British  Empire  which  is 
not  sound  on  the  following  five  points  : — 

(i)  A  supreme  Navy. 

(2)  Universal  military  service. 

(3)  The  preservation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  throughout 
the  world. 

(4)  A  Preferential  Tarifl"  throughout  the  Empire  ;  and 

(5)  The  teaching  of  Imperial  rights  and  duties  in  every  school 
and  university  throughout  the  Empire. 

Any  Canadian  or  Australian  will  accept  these  five  points  at 
once  as  axiomatic  ;  he  will  only  wonder  why  we  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  discovering  them.  Here,  then,  is  our  fighting 
creed. 

These  are  the  five  fingers  of  the  Jingo  hand. 
Mr.  Lord's  assertion  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the 
Canadians  and  Australians  on  these  five  points  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  Editors  of  the  Empire,  who  were  by 
no  means  unanimous. 
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THE   NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

The  anti-German  is,  it  seems,  an  adept  in  the  arts, 
not  merely  of  snggestio  falsi,  but  also  of  suppressto  veru 
Of  the    eminenf  demonstrations   of    Anglo-German 
friendship  which   have    distinguished   the   month  ot 
Tune— of     the     enthusiastic     welcome     everywhere 
accorded    by    the   German    people,    high   and    low, 
to   the    British    Members    of    Parliament    on    their 
tour   of  peace-of  the  cordial   hospitality  extended 
to    the    leaders     of     British     Churches     on     their 
fraternal    pilgrimage    to    Berlin-of   the    exceptional 
courtesy  shown  them  by  Kaiser  and  ^aisenn-the 
National  Rn'iew    says    not    a    single    word,     in    its 
survey  of  the  month  these  significant  proofs  of  good- 
will  between    the    two  nations   are    passed    over   in 
absolute  silence.     Yet  in  an  otherwise  kindly  sketch 
of  life  in  a  German  country  house,  care  is  taken  to 
report  the  "  deep  hatred  of  England,  a  hatred  well 
concealed    at    first   by   courtesy,'    which   prevails- 
among     the    "  Junkerthum,"     observe.        And     the 
frenzied     fear     of    German     designs    against     this 
country  finds    strident   utterance    m    chronique    and 
Lading  article.     If  instead  of  the  scores  of  speeches 
of  friendly  feeling  for  Great  Britain  there  had  been 
only  one  which    breathed    antagonism,    what   lavish 
prominence  would  have  been  given  it  m  the  pages 
of  the  NaHonal!    As  it  is,  "  Dreadnought     demand., 
a     he  peril  of  our  life  as  an  empire  first,  the  imme- 
d  ate    reorganisation   of    the    Board    of    Admiralty 
second    the   raising   of  a   loan    of    ^100,000,000 ; 
and  if 'the  present  Government  will  not  grant  these, 
The    House  of   Lords    is   bidden    use    its    constitu- 
tionaf  powers   and   "restrain   the   autocracy   of  the 

""^Perhaps  it  is  well  to  read  in  this  murmurous  con- 
nection what   Miss   Black-Hawkins   says  in    another 
article     =' My  own  experience   leads    me   to   believe 
wasps   to    be    rather  cowards    than    otherwise.      A 
wasp   wm  pretend  to    be  in  a    great    temper,  and 
buzz  round  angrily  ;  but  it  is   generally  bluff,  and  1 
no  notice  be  taken    of  the  ruse,  it  is  anything  but 
cou  ageous.     I  have  known  a  whole  nest  of  wasps  to 
brreduced  to  a  state  of  terror  because  I  would   no 
.0  away  from  it  when  they  buzzed  angrily  round  me 
In   the   National  this    criticism     is    admirably      in 

^^ tlis's    Black-Hawkins'    paper,    which    deals    with 
"  wa  ps  as  pets,"  is  one  of  the  most  -teresting  in  the 
review      She  certainly   gives  evidence  of  exceptional 
courage   in    her  handhng  of   these  fearsome  insects 
She  has  kept  m  the  last  two   summers  '•  an   enormous 
numbe?  of  ^vasps,"  and   so  far  has  only  had  t..  she 
could  not  tame.     Immediately  on  ^^\^h;"\^^^^\j^;^^^ 
feeds  them  with  honey  on  her  hand   then  1-eeps  tnem 
under  1  elass   shade   till   they  are   hungry,  when   she 

aeafn  feeds  them  with  honey  on  her  hana.  She  can 
agam  leeas  i^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^i^out 

dare  to  say  ^'''^^l^  ,^  one  for  food,  and  buzz- 
fngup^and  dS  Ss  face  and  hands  without  any 
ZZ  creeping  down  one's  collar  for  a  nap. 


Hypnotism  and  character  form  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  interview  which  Dr.  BeriUon  grants  to  Mr. 
Benson  Hayes.  Wonderful  cures  are  told  of  patients 
suffering  from  deep  melancholy,  or  the  habit  of  biting 
the  nails  off;  of  a  girl  who  had  the  inveterate  custom 
of  knocking  over  every  chair  within  her  reach  ;  and 
of  a  girl-teacher  who  had  been  struck  dumb  but  was, 
as  by  a  miracle,  restored  to  speech.  Dr.  Benllon 
declares  that  hypnotism  rightly  used  is  a  will  and 
nerve  tonic  :  and,  when  it  is  over,  the  patient  has  the 
sensation  of  » awaking  Jrom  the  calmest  and  most 
refreshing  natural  sleep." 

Lord  William  Cecil,  in  "Some  Chinese  Impres- 
sions," sounds  several  notes  of  warmng.  He  asks 
English  working  men  what  their  position  will  be  it 
Chfna  becomes  industrialised  and  "one  quarter  of 
the  working  population  of  the  globe  habitual  y  works 
under  what  we  call  sweated  conditions.  ^f  ^^^"^ 

does  not  advance,  it  seems  as  if  the  West  will  have  to 
00  back"  The  West  may  learn  the  Chinese  con- 
tempt for  labour.  The  writer  laments  that  in  the 
wesLnising  of  China  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
her  people  are  being  sacrificed.  . 

Mr  Ellis  Ashmead-Bardett  draws  sonie  vivid 
pictures  of  Morocco  under  Mulai-el-Hafid.  Mi. 
William  Satchell  gives  good  ^dfe  to  intending 
emigrants  to  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Maurice  Low  warns 
England  not  to  count  on  American  support  in  a  war 
with  Germany.  There  is  a  pl^'n  sketch  of  the 
Mornin<r  Post  and  Lord  Glenesk  by  Mr.  M-  J- 
fergu  on,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  inveighs 
Tgainst  what  he  calls  the  harsh  and  impracticable 
land  taxes  proposed  in  the  Budget. 


A  REVIEW  FOR  ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS. 

The  Anti'Vivisectionist  Review  is  published  on  the 
xst  of  each  month  by  the  St.  Clement's  Press,  Limi  ed, 
K  neswav  W.C,  price  6d.  net,  or  7s.  6d.  per  annum, 
^o  t  free'    Its  aim  is  indicated  by  its  frontispiece, 
?epes^ting   an   archer   shootmg   at    the    bu  I  s^eye 
(T\>tal   Abolition    of    Vivisection)    of  a   Cruelty  to 
Animals  Act  target.    The  magazine  nas  been  request- 
^g  va   ous   wellknown  people  to  say  why  they  ai. 
,"ot   vivisectionists-Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
Mr.  Cunningham  Grahame,and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
beine  among  those  consulted.  ,    -.^  ^f 

The  most  interesting  features  are  the  Portraits  of 
some  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Animal  Cong 
to  begin  in  London  on  July  6th,  and  of  the  hostesses 
for  the  delegates  from  the  various  countries,      fhis  is 
t tst'm?ernational  Congress  held  ^^n JLon^o^f 
those  who   strive  to  protect  animal,   from  cruelty, 
and  ks  ob^cts  are  not  only  to  promote  anti-vivisection 
but  consistently  to  oppose  all   forms   of  cruelty  to 
ailX     Delegates    will    be    present    from    mos 
Eu  optn  countries,  including  Spain  and  l-rkey  as 
welTas  from  Algiers,  North  and  South  America,  and 
TevLal  BntU  domi^nions.     Some  countries  are  even 
sending  special  press  representatives. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

Weismann's  appreciation  of  Darwin,  noticed  else- 
where, is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confer  distinction  on 
the  July  number,  but  there  are  other  articles  of 
eminent  worth  which  are  quoted  elsewhere. 

IMPUTED    STATESMANSHIP, 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  study  of  foreign  affairs,  opens 
with  this  interesting  statement : — 

British  statesmanship  stands  wondrously  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Continental  historians.  They  regard  it  as  the  most 
successful  embodiment  of  enlightened  Machiavellism  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  modern  Europe.  .Seen  through  this 
"  flattering  "  medium  all  our  Foreign  .Secretaries  have  been  not 
only  patriotic  but  long-headed,  their  imperial  ideal  is  at  once 
lofty  and  attainable,  their  methods,  while  unfettered  by  senti- 
ment or  superstition,  are  deftly  adjusted  to  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  end,  yet  are  modified  withal  by  changing  times  and 
altered  circumstances.  And  what  is  especially  noteworthy, 
"the  most  egotistic  and  least  scrupulous  acts"  of  our  Foreign 
<  )ftice  are  always  lacquered  over  with  a  bright  coating  of  humani- 
tarian varnish  that  might  have  extorted  a  word  of  praise  from 
old  Pecksniff  himself. 

That  is  British  policy  as  it  appears  to  Continental  observers. 
Viewed  at  closer  quarters,  however,  it  has  a  different  com- 
plexion. We  ourselves  know,  and  some  of  us  profess  to  rejoice, 
that  our  Ministers  and  politicians  lack  a  well-thought-out  diplo- 
matic plan  of  campaign  in  which  political,  naval,  military,  and 
financial  aims  and  interests  are  co-ordinated  into  a  single 
system. 

A    GREAT   NEW   MUSICIAN. 

A.  E.  Keeton  describes  the  music  of  Max  Reger,  a 
man  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  son  of  an  elementary 
teacher  and  music-master,  of  Bavarian  extraction. 
His  music  is  said  to  command  a  wider  sale  than  that 
of  any  other  living  composer,  not  only  throughout  the 
Continent,  Imt  in  America  as  well.  In  Germany 
Strauss  and  Reger  are  flung  at  each  other  as  Wagner 
and  Brahms  were  flung  at  each  other  half  a  century 
ago.  They  represent  the  opposite  poles  of  musical 
thought  and  expression.  Strauss  is  the  lineal 
descendant  in  music  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  the 
most  pictorial  and  the  most  sensational  of  modern 
composers.     On  the  other  hand — 

We  may  call  Reger  a  musical  Euclid.  He  is  something  else 
besides.  Me  is  true  to  his  birthright.  He  comes  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  makers  of  the  old  Cierman  ciiorales.  Out  of  the 
virile  substance  of  the  chorales,  as  noble  in  their  Gothic, 
structure  as  the  churches  in  which  they  were  sung,  grew  the 
peculiarly  sonorous,  rich-toned,  if  occasionally  grotesque 
character  of  German  harmony,  such  as  Bach,  .Schumann  and 
Brahms  all  loved  in  turn,  and  which  almost  seemed  destined  to 
consummate  and  end  its  existence  in  their  music. 

MEREDITH    A    MODERN    PAGAN. 

Air  G.  K.  Chesterton  writes  on  the  moral  philo- 
sophy of  Meredith,  and  vindicates  Meredith  from  the 
charge  of  being  indifferent  to  morality.  He  cites  the 
Egoist  as  decisive  proof  to  tlie  contrary.     He  says  : — 

.Since  Christianity  broke  the  heart  of  the  world  and  mended 
it  one  cannot  realls  be  a  Pagan  ;  one  can  only  be  an  anti- 
Christian.  But  subject  to  this  deeper  difficulty  Meredith  came 
much  nearer  to  being  a  real  Pagan  than  any  of  the  other 
moderns  for  whom  the  term  has  been  claimed.  Swinburne  was 
not  a  Pagan  in  the  least  ;  lie  was  a  pseudo- Parisian  pessimist. 
Thomas  Hardy  is  not  a  Pagan  ;  he  is  a  Nonconformist  gone 
sour. 


Meredith  was  not  a  pantheist  ;  he  was  a  Pagan.  The  difference 
consists  in  this  tremendous  fact  :  that  a  Pagan  always  has  sacra- 
ments, while  a  pantheist  has  none.  Meredith  always  sought  for 
special  and  solid  symbols  to  which  to  cling  ;  as  in  that  fine 
poem  called  "A  Faith  on  Trial,"  in  which  all  hi;;  agonies  are 
answered,  not  by  a  synthesis  or  a  cosmology,  but  suddenly  by  a 
white  cherry-branch  in  bloom. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

J,  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  insists  that  the  schools 
and  continuation  schools  must  specialise  in  literature, 
must  create  taste,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  intense 
interest  in  the  best  literature  ;  otherwise  the  gift  of 
reading  may  prove  something  of  a  curse.  Once  you 
have  created  a  nation  of  adults  to  whom  the  best 
literature  is  a  necessity  of  life,  half  of  our  social 
problems  will  solve  themselves.  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys 
describes  and  appreciates  the  Eisteddfod  in  London. 
Professor  W.  E.  Barnes  urges  the  Church  of  England 
to  drop  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  as  an  obliga- 
tory portion  of  its  public  worship. 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  July  number  is  very  readable.  Apart  from 
the  thrilling  fiction,  there  are  several  papers  which 
have  serious  significance.  Those  dealing  with  Calvin 
and  the  Emm.inuel  movement  have  been  separately 
cited.  Major  Greely  appreciates  Lieut.  ShackLUon's 
achievement  at  the  South  Pole,  and  generously 
declares  that  "  it  is  fitting  that  these  great  Antarctic 
problems  should  be  solved  by  British  virility."  Mr. 
R.  H.  Schauffler  describes  the  picturesque  city  of 
Rotherburg,  with  the  aid  of  etchings  by  O.  F. 
Probst.  L.  F.  Tooker  details  the  wonderfpl  devices 
for  procuring  safety  at  sea,  notably  "  wireless "  and 
submarine  gongs. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Chapman  describes  the  boyhood  ol 
John  Hay,  which,  he  says,  was  happy  and  normal, 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  ordinary  boy  by  a 
marvellous  memory  and  capacity  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. By  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  read  six  books 
of  Virgil,  had  learned  some  Greek,  and  had  learned 
to  speak  German.  Commodore  Beehler  says  tliat 
the  institution  of  a  single  time  standard  in  the  States 
would  enable  sixty  millions  of  people  to  save  the  use 
of  artificial  light  one  hour  every  day  in  the  year,  a 
saving  equal  in  one  year  to  219  million  dollars, 
"  more  than  enough  to  maintain  a  navy  of  forty-eight 
battleships,  with  the  accessories  of  three  fleets, 
including  their  bases  and  naval  coast  defenders." 
W.  F.  Allen  shrewdly  remarks,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  railway  companies  have  no  desire  to  depart 
from  the  present  system  of  time-keeping.  There*  are 
several  striking  pictures  in  colour  and  in  engraving. 


Donne  and  Byron  are  said  by  G.  Phillips,  in  the 
African  Monthly,  to  be  the  only  two  poets  who 
exerted  an  appreciable  influence  on  Browning's 
literary  development.  From  Donne  especially  he 
quotes  striking  instances  of  the  Browningesque. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  July  Fortni^^htly  contains  two  articles  of  the 
first  class,  both  noticed  elsewhere,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  excellent  papers.  Mr.  GarvuVs  appreciative 
estimate  of  the  members  of  the  Duma,  now  m 
London,  leads  off  as  if  to  sugar  the  bitter  pill  com- 
pounded by  Mr.  Long  in  his  letter  from  Vienna. 
Baron  D'Estournelles  de"  Constant's  address  on  a 
Franco-German  rapprochement,  which  I  noticed  last 
month  when  it  appeared  in  the  Rrvne,  is  printed 
in  full. 

AMERICA    IN    AN    ANGLO-GERMAN    WAR. 

Mr  Sydney  Brooks  points  out  that  America  would 
be  absolutely  neutral  in  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany  : — 

The  only  continc;ency  that  might  force  America  mto  the 
arena  would  arise  if  Germany  were  to  attempt  any  "il«ference 
with  the  supply  of  food  and  gram  from  the  Lnited  btates  to 
Great  Britain.  Any  such  attempt  Americans  would  resist  it 
necessary  by  force  of  arms.  Short  of  that  I  '^^'^^.^^"^^'^^  .""^^ 
circumstance  that  would  be  likely  to  move  the  United  States 
one  inch  beyond  her  traditional  policy  of  non-interference. 

But  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  that — 

it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  before  the  bonds  that  already  link 
British  and  American  policy  on  more  than  one  internationa 
field  are  formally  cemented.  Temporary  circumstances  and 
accidental  events  may  hasten  that  consummation  or  retard  it ;  it 
may  be  evolved  from  America's  necessity  or  frorn  our  own  ;  no 
one  can  foresee  how  or  when  it  will  come.  But  that  come  i  uUi- 
mately  will,  that  the  permanent  currents  of  national  interests  and 
sentiment  are  setting  full  and  fair  towards  it,  is  no  longer,  1 
think,  open  to  question. 

THE  LAST  CARD  OF  ABDUL  HAMID. 

Mr  Francis  McCuUagh  gives  a  lucid  and  well- 
informed' article  upon  the  Constantinople  mutiny  ot 
April  13th.     He  says :—  •     •     ir 

The  ease  with  which  the  mutiny  was  caused  is,  in  itself,  a 
di-quietin-  fact.  The  soldiers  must  have  been  ripe  for  mutiny. 
Wha  broUt  them  to  this  frame  of  mind  ?  In  the  first  place 
I  should  say  that  environment  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
U  Constantinople  is  a  reactionary  city.  Old  soldiers  spoke  of 
the  easv  times  the  troops  had  had  before  this  Parliament  came 
no  eSs  nc'-^no  drifl,  except  for  the  Selamlik,  none  o  this 
ceaseless  marching,  man<^uvring  and  f^^-^f^]'^^'"^^'  '^^^ 
detestable  Young  Turks  have  brought  ^^to  fashion  And 
behold,  these  young  men  are  hara  as  iron,  they  work  u>  to 
death   they  take  no  excuse,  they  accept  no  bribes. 

At 'this  Itage  the  soldiers  began  to  learn  from  devout  hodjas 
and  from  lar|e  printed  papers,  written  doubtless  by  very  wise 
aSd    hoh'  rJ^en    that    these    young   officers  of  theirs   .e;.;v  bad 
MohamiieS  and  had  evJn  forn.ed  themselves  into  a    hing 
called  a  Committee,  which  imposed  its  will  on  *«  f/d^hah 
andeven  harboured  the  dread  design  o   making  all  Moslem,  wear 
bowler  hats.     Then  the  corrupt  old  ''  ranker  '   ex-officers  turned 
up  in  coffee-houses  and  in   the  shady  courtyards  of  '"°^qu'.^ 
^^J^th    hints    and    winks    and    o'l>;  e^Pl^"=^'>°"^',  f  "^^f  .^^^ 
handfuls  of  pure  gold  supplied  by  the  Sultan.     Add  to  this    ha 
the  authorities  behaved  with  some  of  that  'f.^^lessness  and  h  gh 
handedness  that  nearly  always  characterise  the  ^f/°"  "J  "^^^ 
men  and  sceptical  civilian  statesmen  in  deahng  with  a  movement 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  religious. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  in  an  article  entitled  "Back  to 
the  Sea,"  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Exmouth 
svstem,  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be   given  to  all 


the  boys  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  who  are  fitted  for  it 
to  take  to  the  sea.  "  I  am  convinced  that  by  such  a 
training  the  best  solution  will  be  found  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  unemployed."  Miss  Mane 
C  Stopes  describes  her  visit  to  the  southern  coal 
mines  of  Japan,  and  Mrs.  Stopes  gossips  pleasantly 
about  Burbage's  theatre.  "Civis"  points  out  to 
Lord  Roberts  why  he  cannot  rouse  any  enthusiasm 
for  conscription.  Mr.  Edwin  Garnett  prints  his 
address  to  the  Playgoers'  Club  on  "  The  Censorship 
of  Public  Opinion."  Mr.  Rowland  Grey,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Heavy  Fathers,"  describes  the  fathers  of 
famous  women  ;  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  begins  a 
new  serial  entitled  "  Letters  to  Sanchia." 


CHAMBERS'S  .JOURNAL. 

In  Chambers's  Journal  for  July  Mr.  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow,    who    has    an    article   entitled    "How    to 
Improve   the    Household   Arts,"    remarks    that    the 
newspaper  press   never  criticises  '  the   shop->#indows 
and  has  seldom  anything  to  say  on  house  architecture. 
The  jerry-builder,   he    maintains,   could   never   have 
flourished  as  he  has  done  had  the  press  "  slated  "  his 
first   achievements,    and   the   display    of  cheap   and 
defective    goods   in    shop-windows    would   soon    be 
improved   by    expert   criticism   in    leading   journals. 
Every   town    needs  a  communal  showroom  for  the 
best  products  in  the  household  arts.     Mr.  Robert  L. 
Jefferson,    who     has    visited    Turkey    many    times 
describes  the  curious  character  of  the  Turk— a  good 
worker,  but  one  who  does  not  like  work  ;  a  hater  of 
railways,  good   streets,  sanitation,  etc.:  apathetic  in 
nearly  all  matters,  but  a  fiend  on  the  subject  of  his 
religion      An  article  on  the  Grand  Mujik  deals  with 
Count    Tolstoy  ;     Mr.    Norman    Murray    writes    of 
Lord   Strathcona   and    Louis    Riel,  and  Mr.   R.    H. 
Brewer  gives  a  brief  history  of  Greta  Hall,  Keswick, 
the  home  of  Southey  for  forty  years. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME. 
The  illustrations  in  the  Country  Home  for  June  are 
interesting  and  well  produced.      The  chief  articles 
deal    with    Ripley  Castle  (Ripley,   Yorkshire,    near 
Harrogate,  not,  of  course,  Ripley,  Surrey)  ;  with  Ine 
spots  in  Cornwall  which  the  Prince   and   Princess  of 
Wales  have  been  visiting,  particularly  pretty  pictures 
being   given  of   Fowey  ;  and    with  Letchworth    the 
warden  city.     A  gardening  article  deals  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  for  the  country  home,  and  the 
series  of  articles  on  French  Intensive  -Cultivation  is 
continued,  the  subject  chosen  for  June  being  again 
melon   culture.     Yet  another  article  is  upon    Rush- 
bearing,  a  picturesque  and  ancient  ceremony  still  kept 
up  in  two  or  three  Westmoreland  parishes,  particu- 
larly  Grasmere,    Ambleside,   and   Warcop.     Rushes 
are  only  nominally  carried  now,  flowers  having  taken 
their  place.     An  Academy  picture  (1905)  i^   repro- 
duced, showing  Grasmere  Rushbearing. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  issue  for  July  is  a  good  all-round  number. 

SEEKING   USEFUL    PLANTS. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  travelling  in  search  of 
plants  that  might  be  valuable  to  the  Western  world, 
and  has  spent  three  years  in  middle  China  and 
Northern  Manchuria.  Mr.  Owen  \Vilson  describes 
his  experiences.  Mr.  Meyer  has  found  a  walnut  with 
a  shell  so  thin  that  it  could  be  broken  between  the 
fingers  as  easily  as  that  of  a  peanut ;  a  seedless, 
sweet  persimmon  ;  great  white  cabbages  weighing  as 
much  as  forty  pounds,  and  peaches  weighing  a  pound 
apiece.  He  has  collected  and  sent  home  seeds  or 
cuttings  of  2,000  different  varieties  of  plants  and 
trees.  He  found  tliat  the  priests  were  the  best 
gardeners,  and  that  the  temple  gardens  held  the  best 
fruit.  Of  Northern  Manchuria  Mr.  Meyer  said  :  "  In 
that  country  a  man  is  his  own  devil  and  his  own  God, 
his  doctor  and  his  defence." 

HARNESSING   THE   SCOTTISH    LOCHS. 

Stephen  Norton  tells  how  the  Aluminium  Corpora- 
tion has  pooled  three  lochs  in  the  heart  of  the  High- 
lands by  means  of  a  huge  barrage  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Corporation  has  there  laid  out  a  model 
town  in  accordance  with  the  latest  housing  ideas,  with 
wide  streets,  well-built,  low-rented  houses,  replete  with 
every  convenience,  excellent  water  supply,  etc.,  etc. 
Another  stupendous  engineering  enterprise  —  the 
widening  of  the  Sue/  Canal  by  fifty  feet — is  described 
by  Arthur  Hamilton. 

VARIETIES    OF    COLLECTIVE    THRIFT. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  Mr.  T.  Good  insists, 
should  be  adopted  in  no  fitful  haste,  but  only  after 
careful  consideration  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
composed  of  employers,  Union  and  non-Union 
workmen,  friendly  society  and  insurance  com- 
panies' officials.  He  says  that  there  must  be 
one  sim])Ie  universal  scheme  of  insurance  against 
age,  industrial  depression,  invalidism.  To  have 
other  forms  of  insurance  varying  with  different 
trades  would  be  unjust  and  impracticable.  Mr. 
Roland  Bel  fort  treats  of  the  Popularity  of  Acci- 
dent Insurance,  and  declares  that  :  "  Probably  the 
safest  place  on  land  or  sea  is  the  deck  or  cabin  of  a 
first-class  ocean  liner.  A  first-class  railway  carriage 
is  also  an  exceptionally  safe  place."  A  very  sensible 
paper  by  "Financicus"  points  out  how  we  might 
popularise  Consols  by  changing  our  present  system, 
with  its  high  minimum  sale  and  cumbrous  methods, 
for  the  French  system.  "  Any  denomination  of 
French  Rente  can  be  negotiated  with  rapidity  and 
facility,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  banknote. 
No  troublesome  transfer  at  the  bank ;  no  power  of 
attorney  ;  no  witnesses  ;  no  irritating  delay."  There 
should  be  also  j£2o  bonds  such  as  are  easily  obtain- 
able in  France. 


OTHER    ARTICLES. 

"The  Ordeals  of  M.  Clemenceau"  are  described 
by  Matthew  Stanley.  "  Imperialist "  sketches  the 
development  of  the  South  African  Constitution,  and 
highly  eulogises  General  Botha  as  one  whose  mag- 
nanimity has  carried  into  effect  the  ideals  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  W.  S.  Rainsford  recounts  his  thrilling 
experiences  in  hunting  and  shooting  lions  in  British 
East  Africa.  JSlr.  W.  Carter  Platts  vividly  portrays 
the  biggest  Horse  Fair  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  held 
in  ^Vestmoreland  between  Brough  and  Warcop. 


Cassell's  Magazine. 
Casseirs  for  July  contains  a  good  deal  of  fiction  by 
the  Baroness  Orczy,  Mrs,  C.  N.  Williamson,  and  other 
writers.  The  most  interesting  article  is  upon 
"  Suffragettes  in  Caricature,"  with  a  good  many 
cartoons  reproduced.  All  but  one  are  English  (the 
writer  might  have  found  a  good  many  in  the  pages  of 
leading  Australian  papers),  and  none  are  older  than 
1892.  Punch,  in  the  cartoons  leproduced,  has  not 
"  guyed "  the  Suffragette  at  all ;  indeed,  in  one 
cartoon  by  Mr,  Bernard  Partridge  she  is  altogether 
charming.  "  F.  C.  G.,"  on  the  contrary,  has  made 
her  a  terrible  female.  The  series  of  Empire  articles 
running  is  this  month  concerned  with  Australia, 
which  will  have  more  than  one  paper  to  itself.       ^ 

American  Review  of  Reviews. 
Most  of  the  features  in  the  July  number  are  chiefly 
of  American  interest.  Others  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  R.  S.  Jones  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  what  the  visitor  sees  at  the  Seattle  Fair,  which 
epitomises  the  products  and  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
world.  He  says  that  Seattle  impresses  one  who  has 
seen  half  a  dozen  \\'orld  Fairs  by  its  compactness  and 
its  natural  beauty.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  had  larger 
Fairs,  but  neither  had  a  Fair  so  beautiful. 


The  English  Review. 
The  principal  articles  in  the  English  Revieia — M. 
Pelletan's  paper  on  Peace  and  War  in  Europe,  and  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  contemporary  French  fiction 
— have  been  separately  noticed.  The  rest  of  the 
Review  is  chiefiy  composed  of  poetry  by  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  and  other  modern 
writers,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  remuiiscences,  and 
fiction.  Mr.  Belloc  writes  upon  Licensing,  and  Mr. 
Norreys  Connell  devotes  an  article  to  the  late  J.  M. 
Synge,  the  Irish  dramatist,  who  died  recently. 


Scribners  Magazine  for  July  is  a  good  number.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  this  magazine,  European  travel 
articles  take  considerable  space,  one  being  upon  the 
Dolomites,  by  Mary  King  Waddington,  and  another 
upon  "  Unfrequented  Chateaux  near  Fontainebleau  " 
— the  small  but,  to  judge  from  the  illustrations,  very 
charming  chateaux  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  Couranes 
and  Fleury-en-Bicre. 
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THE  ITALIAN  .REVIEWS. 

The    Rassegna   Nazionale   publishes    a   numerous 
selection  from  the  letters  of  Queen  Victoria  bearing 
upon  Italian  affairs  between   1847-61,  translated  and 
annotated  by  C.  Sforza.     The  latter  points  out  how 
strong  the  Queen's  Austrian  sympathies  were  ;  to  her 
Piedmont  was  always  an  ambitious  upstart,  and  her 
personal  impressions  of  Victor  Emanuel,  ma  candid 
letter  to  King  Leopold,  were  the  reverse  of  flattering^ 
The  translator  very  truly  remarks  that  the  coldness  of 
the  Queen  towards  the   Italian   national    movement 
was  the  only  important  subject   on  which   she  was 
permanently  at  variance  with  English  public  opinion, 
and  her  letters  go  to  show  how  great  were  the  difti- 
cultiesthat  United  Italy  had  to  contend  wih      lor 
Guest  brings  his  "divagations"  on  English  hfe  to  a 
close '  with   sympathetic   reflections   on    our   present 
man  a  for  pageants,  and  the  remark  that  "  England  is 
little  known  and  much  calumniated  by  foreigners   but 
when    she    is    studied   impartially    many    Prejudices 
vanish,  and  behind  her  apparent  coldness  and  selfish- 
ness  one   discerns    the   true   and   generous  English 
spirit  "     E.  Bianchi  summarises  the !  provisions  ot  the 
Government  Bill  for  reforming  the  procedure  of  the 
Italian    civil   courts,    and    points    out   the   pressmg 
urgency  of  the  measure.     F.  Luraghi  begins  a  series 
of  articles  on  "The  Christian  Churches  in  England, 
which  are  intended  to  explain  in  a  sympathetic  spirit 
the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  bodies  of  this  country. 
The   author  is  most   favourably  impressed  with  our 
religious    tolerance,   which,    however,    is    hardly    as 
universal  as  he  seems  to  suppose. 

The    fiftieth    anniversary    of  the    publication    ot 
Mistral's   '•' Mireille,"  and  the  first  appearance  of  an 
Italian  translation  of  this  most  famous  of  Provencal 
poems,    supply   material   for  a   couple  of  laudatory 
Ses  \nV.Nuova  Antologia      "Aureus"  writes 
hopefully  and  with  much  technical  knowledge  of  the 
financial  condition  of  Italy  as  shown  by  the  nationa 
savings  banks  deposits,  which,   in  spite  of  mdustrial 
difficrdties  and  the  terrible  Messina  calamity,  continue 
to  show  a  progressive  increase.     George  Meredith  is 
the  subject  of  a  eulogistic  notice,  while  Alice  Galim- 
berti    writes    of    Swinburne     with    real    insight,    and 
publishes  an  interesting  letter  written  by  the  Poet  to  her 
father,  at  one  time  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
showing  how  closely  he  followed  events  m  Italy. 

The  Rivista  d^ Italia  publishes  a  suggestive  article 
on  "  Religious  Pan-Gern.anism,"  based  on  a  recen 
book  by  Don  E.  Vereesi,  describing  the  efforts 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  pose  as  the  head,  no 
only  of  the  Protestant  Church  m  Germany,  but 
as  head  of  all  united  Christendom  in  union  wih 
Germany,  and  so  to  oppose  the  progress  of  LaUn 
Christendom.  The  theory  is  interesting  and  seems 
to  have  many  facts  in  support  of  it. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  begins  a  series  of  articles  to 
prove  the  essential  unity  of  all  Freemasonry-whether 
Latin.  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon-in  spite  of  certain 


apparent  divisions.  Anotner  article  dwells  on  the 
triumph  of  sanctity  even  in  this  world,  as  exemplified 
in  the  recent  canonisations  in  St.  Peter's,  the  most 
notable  being,  of  course,  that  of  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc 
We  have  received  with  Poesta,  a  literary  journal 
edited  -by  F.  T.  Marinetti,  and  though  published  in 
Milan,  written  largely  in  French,  the  programme  of 
a  new  literary  school  to  be  known  as  Futurism.  It 
appears  to  be  a  form  of  anarchism  allied  with 
militarism,  intended  to  fight  against  morality  and 
feminism,  and  invented  by  a  small  group  of  young 
Italian  litterateurs.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be 
as  short-lived  as  many  other  literary  extravagances 
have  proved. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Ap'vrt  from  the  articles  noticed  separately,  there  is 
not  much  of  universal  interest  in  the  June  number. 

THE    ESSENCE    OF    SOCIALISM. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  paper  is  that  by  John 
Spar-o,  in  which  he  declares   that  collective  owner- 
ship   is    only    a    means   and    not   the    fundamental 
condition  of  Socialism.     "  To  do  away  with  exploita- 
tion, to  destroy  the  power  of  one  class  to  live  upon 
the  labours  of  another  class,"-that  is  the  Sociahst  aim. 
If  other  means  than  social  ownership  or  control  can 
be   found   towards   that   end,   there    is    nothmg    m 
Socialism   to    prevent   its   adoption.     "Socialism    is 
the  principle  which  demands  the  conscious  elimina- 
tion of  the  power  of  an  idle  class  in  society  to  exploit 
the  wealth-producers."     This  is  verily  a  spiritualising 
ofSociaUsm.     Private  property  and  personal  hberty 
Mr.    Spargo     insists,    are     quite     compatible    with 
Socialism. 

THE    ABUSE   OF    EXPERTS. 

Dr  \  T  Clearwater  writes  on  medical  expert 
testimony,  and  objects  strongly  to  the  present  system 
by  which,  as  in  England,  experts  are  selected  by  a 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  not  by  the  judge  In 
Germany  medical  experts  are  appointed  by  the  judges, 
and  are  obliged  to  serve,  under  a  heavy  penalty  He 
describes  a  Bill  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  which  provided  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  assigned  to  the  Appellate  Divisions  should 
designate  at  least  ten,  and  not  more  than  sixty 
qualified  physicians  in  each  Judicial  District,  it 
passed  the  Assembly,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Rear-\dmiral  Melville  vigorously  protests  against 
the  exclusion  of  American  boys  from  apprenticeship 
by  Trade  Unions,  chiefly  manned  by  foreigners. 
Richard  Burton  describes  the  Prayer  Book  used  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  father,  and  notes  the 
significant  pencilling.  Mr.  H.  A.  Austin  thinks  that 
under  an  American  Protectorate  and  with  American 
officers  training  the  Cuban  army,  Cuba  will  develop 
free  from  internal  trouble. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

Za  Ledura  has  an  appreciative  study  of  Swinburne, 
the  writer  quoting  here  and  there  from  James 
Douglas's  remarks  on  the  English  poet.  Swinburne 
possessed  the  power  of  making  use  of  the  extreme 
conciseness  of  the  English  language,  so  abundant  in 
monosyllables,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  pro- 
found impression  in  the  minds  of  readers.  An 
example  of  this,  says  the  writer,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  culminating  scene  of  the  "  Duke  of  Gandia," 
between  Alexander  and  Csesar  Borgia.  There  is  also 
a  review  of  a  French  book  on  "  The  Morocco  Cam- 
paign and  the  Lessons  of  African  Wars,"  by  Colonel 
Saint-Chapelle.  The  Spanish  reviewer  is  vexed  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  appear  to  regard 
Morocco  as  almost  belonging  to  them,  and  complains 
that  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  Spain's  prior 
claims  to  consideration.  However,  the  book  (says 
the  reviewer)  contains  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  colonies  should  be  controlled 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  North  African  territories 
should  be  treated.  The  present  short  service  system 
in  France  may  do  well  enough  for  home  service,  but 
for  a  Colonial  army  it  is  not  good,  although  .some 
excellent  results  have  been  achieved  in  Tonquin, 
Madagascar  and  elsewhere.  Compulsory  service  is 
also  bad  for  an  oversea  army. 

Espaha  Moderna,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Spanish 
Language  and  the  Jews,"  describes  how  the  Spanish 
language  has  been  influenced  by  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Turkish.  It  is  interesting  for  the  student  of  philology, 
but  not  so  entertaining  for  the  general  public.  The 
most  interesting  article  in  this  review,  however,  is  that 
on  the  artist  Goya,  whose  full  name  was  Francisco 
Jose  de  Goya  y  Lucientes.  He  was  born  in  1746  in 
the  small  village  of  Arragon,  When  he  was  about 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  celebrated  painter, 
Jose  Luzan  y  Martinez,  but  in  consequence  of  a  street 
squabble  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Italy.  He  escaped 
by  joining  a  troupe  of  bull-fighters,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  one  of  the  Southern  ports,  thence  making 
his  way  to  Rome.  We  hear  of  him  again  in  Spain  in 
the  year  1771,  when  he  received  his  first  important 
commission,  that  of  painting  the  vault  in  the  Chapel 
of  Virgen  del  Pilar. 

In  Nuestro  Ticmpo  there  is  a  long  and  instructive 
contribution  on  "  Religious  Liberty  and  Secularisation 
as  a  Political  Programme,"  in  the  course  of  which  the 
writer  defends  Catholicity  in  Spain,  and  protests 
against  the  epithet  "  intolerant "  so  often  applied  to 
it.  Catholicity,  he  says,  suits  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
are  no  more  intolerant  than  other  sects  have  been  and 
still  are.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  appears  to  admit 
that  the  people  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  An  article  on  Harold  Hoffding,  the 
Danish  philosopher,  introduces  us  to  a  great  thinker 
whose  writings  remind  us  of  Kant.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  youth,  but  rejected  it  and  turned  to 
philosophy.    He  will  be  better  known  in  years  to  come. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Political  Currents   in  Spanish 


America  "  we  have  a  sketch  of  South  America  as  a 
Spanish  Colony,  its  administration  under  Spanish  rule, 
and  its  administration  after  the  different  States  had 
declared  their  independence.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  South  America  as  a  Spanish  Colony  and  the 
English  Colonies. 

THE   DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

Professor  van  der  Wijck  writes  at  length, 
in  Onze  Eeuw,  on  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Darwin,  and  discusses  evolution  in  a  clear- 
sighted manner.  The  second  article  in  this  review 
deals  with  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Government  towards  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  very  many 
of  whom  return  with  the  germs  of  disease  or  with  an 
overdose  of  fanaticism.  They  take  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  Colonies  every  year,  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  steam- 
boat companies,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  the  general  result 
of  the  pilgrimage  is  at  all  beneficial  to  the  Colonies. 
Much  deceit  is  practised ;  too  many  men  pose  as  holy 
who  know  nothing  of  "Mecca.  At  one  time  a  certifi- 
cate was  granted  after  the  candidate  had  passed  an 
examination  concerning  his  knowledge  of  the  holy 
place,  but  this  was  often  a  farce,  because  the  chief 
examiners  seldom  knew  anything  about  Mecca  them- 
selves. Another  contribution  to  Onze  Eeuw  describes  a 
tour  to  the  Lofoden  Isles  and  Lapland,  giving  iTiany 
interesting  details,  including  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  reindeer  are  annually  run  over  and  killed  by  the 
Lapland  Express.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Bossi, 
one  of  Italy's  great  composers,  tells  us  that  he  comes 
of  two  or  three  generations  of  organists,  and  that  he 
himself  became  a  teacher  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
The  essay  on  British  self-control,  self-government,  and 
respect  for  law  and  order  is  an  exhaustive  study, 
opening  with  a  description  of  the  traffic  at  "  The 
Bank,"  and  the  fact  that  the  policeman's  hand  is 
obeyed  in  a  London  street  as  if  it  were  the  command 
of  an  Emperor  impresses  the  writer,  as  it  always  does 
a  foreigner. 

Vf-agoi  des  Tijds  deals  with  the  Spelling  Question 
which  is  agitating  many  Dutch  minds  just  now  ;  and 
Bell-Ringing  in  Belgium  is  described  in  an  illustrated 
contribution  to  Elsevier.  It  is  quite  an  art,  and  is 
often  performed  by  playing  on  a  kind  of  piano  which 
has  cords  running  from  the  keys  to  the  hammers  that 
strike  the  bells.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Edga/ 
Allan  Poe,  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  poet,  his 
wife,  his  mother,  and  his  mother-in-law. 

More  than  forty  pages  of  De  Gids  are  filled  with 
an  account  of  Christian  Science,  its  founder,  its 
organisation  and  its  work,  the  material  being  largely 
drawn  from  the  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
McClures  Magazine.  There  is  an  article  on  work- 
men's and  other  unions  or  societies  in  Holland,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  which  is  a  Teachers'  Union  of  nearly 
eighty  years'  standing.  There  is  some  fear  just  now 
that  the  members  of  these  societies  may  be  led  away 
by  the  more  headstrong  and  extreme  of  their  fellows. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 

I. -GEORGE    MEREDITH    IN    ANECDOTE    AND    CRITICISM. 


Mr.   J.    A.    Hainmerton  has  rendered  the  future 
biographer  of  George  Meredith  a  great  service.     In 
this  handsome  and  copiously  illustrated  volume  he 
has  collected,   condensed   and  edited  the  vast  mass 
of  printed   matter  about  Meredith  which   appeared 
in  his  lifetime  in  the  shape  of  interviews,   reminis- 
cences,  criticisms,    and  appreciations.      That   which 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  sought  for  over  a 
wilderness  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  here  all 
carefully  got  together,   neatly  trimmed  and  deftly 
ser\ed  up  for  the  student  of  Meredith.      From  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
Ijook.      But  none  the  less  it  is  a  useful  compilation 
contahiing    a    great    mass    of    information    and    of 
criticism  'that  might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Hammerton,  so  far  as  he  is  not  a  mere  editor 
and  compiler,  is  concerned  chiefly  to  show  that  the 
•  laim   put   forward   formerly   by   Mr.    Grant   Allen, 
ind   more    recently    by    Dr.    l<_obertson   Nicol,    that 
Meredith   was  not  appreciated  by  the  public  until 
he  was  deliberately  boomed  of  set  purpose  by  a  con- 
federate band  of  professional  log-rollers,  is  hardly 
justified   by   tiie   fact.      The   great  public   does   not 
even  yet  appreciate  Meredith,  and  the  select  public 
aporeciated   him   before   the   boomsters   began   then- 
work.      It   was   with  the  middle-between  men,   who 
are  midway   between  the   great   and   select   pul)lics, 
that  the  log-rollers  put  in  .some  good  work. 

Another  thing  which  Mr.  Hammeitun  brings  out 
\ery  clearly  is  the  somewhat  scandalous  fact  that 
George  Meredith,  who  was  by  temperament  and  con- 
viction a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  did  for  a  term  of 
vears  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  by 
editing  that  Torv  newspaper  \.\xq  Ifswich  Journal. 
That  he  contributed  to  the  Mornmg  Post,  serving  it 
at  one  time  as  war  correspondent  in  Italy  in  1866, 
Vnv  man  can  contribute  to  any  paper 


is  notning.      -- . 

of  any  political  opinions.  But  to  edit  a  paper, 
writing  the  leading  articles  therein,  propoundmg 
with  every  air  of  conviction  principles  and  doctrmes 
vdiich  you  know  to  be  false— that  is  not  ethical,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Meredith's  memory  I  wish  it  had 
been  forgotten. 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Hammerton  has  brought  to 
remembrance  how  many  of  the  best  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  ce.iturv  wrote  reviews  of  Meredith. 
George  Eliot,  J.  M-  Barrie,  R.  L.  _  Stevenson  are 
oulv  a  few  of  those  whose  critical  estimates  of J^Iere- 
<lith  are  printed  in  this  book.  Mr.  Oscar  Wildes 
brilliant  and  paradoxical  estimate  is  only  partially 
reproduced.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  caricatures 
and  burlesques  of  the  Meredithian  style,  and  ano  he 
to  the  illustrators  of  Meredith,  whose  work  is  laul 
under  copious  c(intribution. 

•  *  "George'  Me^edith"in  Anecdote  ^^^  Criticism.''^  By  J. 
A.  Hammei-ton.  (Grant  Richards.  391  pp.  Illu»tratea. 
12s.  i3d.) 


To  many  the  chief  interest  in  the  book  will  be 
found   in  the   sayings  of   Meredith   which  are  scat- 
tered o\er  its  four  hundred  pages.     It  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact  that  whereas  Johnson  had  his  Boswell,  who 
carefullv   preserved  the    Doctor's    obiter  dicta,   of 
George  "Meredith's  table-talk,  despite  the  multitude 
of  interviews,   we  have  hardly  any  authentic  relics.^ 
In  the  Character  Sketch  published  in  this  "  Review  " 
in   1904   there   was  more   record  of   the   saymgs   of 
George  Meredith  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  this  l)ook,  even  after  that  Character  Sketch  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.     There  was  one  good 
interview  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  here  and 
there  fragments  of  his  actual  talk  in  the  Daily  News 
and    Daily    Chronicle.      But,    taken    altogether,    no 
brilliant  talker  has  ever  had  his  conversation  more 
imperfectly  chronicled. 

I  have  gone  carefullv  through  the  book  from  hrst 
to  last,  and  extracted  for  tlie  benefit  of  my  readers 
most  of  the  sayings  of  Meredith  collected  by  Mr. 
Hammerton  which  have  not  been  already  published. 
As  obiter  dicta  of  a  genial  sage  they  are  well  deserv- 
ing preservation  and  recollection  : — 
THE  OBITER  DICTA  OF  A  GENIAL  SAGE^ 
"If   I  had  the  eloquence  of  a  true  Irishman  1 
should  be  making  an  impression  now,  but  I  am  only 
half    Irish— half    Irish    and    half    ^^  elsh.      I    halt, 
therefore,   rather  on  one  leg.     The  Welsh  are  ad- 
mirable shigers,  but  bad  dancers."— (P.  2.) 

"  Journalism  for  money  is  Egyptian  bondage^ 
No  slavery  is  comparable  to  the  chains  of  hired 
journalism'.  My  pen  is  my  fountam-the  key  of 
me  ;  and  I  give  myself,  I  do  not  sell.    — (i'-  13- ) 

"  London  say  what  we  will  of  it,  is  after  all  the 
head  of  the  British  giant,  and  if  not  the  liveliest 
in  Imbbles,  it  is  past  competition  the  largest  broth- 
pot  of  brains  anywhere  simmering  on  the  hob. 

^^- I^'believe  that  universal  service  should  be 
^,aopted-a  nation  of  soldiers  :  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier in  everv  walk  of  life."— (P-  49-)  ^         .     ^ 

' '  And  my   observation   tells   me   that   the   mino 
work  of  the  present  day  is  altogether  ^"Pe"'^'' ^^  ^^a 
of   the  mid-Victorian   time."-  Page    5   •      "^^^'^^^ 
from  letter  of  n^ply  to  Mr.  Clark  Russell  ) 

"  You  may  start  a  sermon  from  stones  to  hit  the 

piece   of    advice  :    '  Live    in   the   open,    and    study 

"""The'lto  rf  my  work  has  been  to  male  John 
T^ull  understand  himself." — (P-  69.)  . 

"""iTake  a  hopeful  view  of  "- P^f^^  ^f  ^^, 

Tx  \  !n  *:  ner"fu""e"  Shfha^'b'en  too'^tidy 
tTowTrrpT/e,  wealth.     She  has  sel.ed  more 
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tliau  she  can  hold  and  administer.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  with  society  is  the  lack  of  conversational 
power.  Card-playing  has  stultified,  or  stupefied,  its 
members . " — ( P .    75.) 

"  Democracy  is  good  in  politics,  but  bad  in  litera- 
ture. The  roots  of  literature  are  buried  so  deeply 
in  the  past  that  they  cannot  be  rudely  pulled  up/" — 

(P-  76.) 

"  Your  being  an  American,'  said  he,  "  gives  you 

a  sure  road  to  my   favour.      I  like  Americans,   and 

they  have  always  liked  me  over  there." — (P.  76.) 

"  A  man's  life  ought  to  finish  when  he  is  five-and- 
sixty.  You  can't  fool  posterity.  No;  when  a  man 
stops  working,  Nature  is  finished  with  him,  and 
when  Nature  is  finished  with  him  he  ought  to  go." 
-(P.   76.) 

"  I  can't  talk  standing  up.  The  formality  of  it 
kills  my  ideas  and  my  legs  betray  my  brains.  But 
if  people  will  let  me  speak  to  them  from  my  chair 
1  am  very  happy  to  talk — and  I  never  stop." — (P. 

V7-) 

"  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  Home  Rule  will 
come,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not." — 
(P.  80.) 

"  John  Burns  has,  I  believe,  done  more  good 
amongst  his  class  than  any  man  in  England.  In  a 
future  Liberal  Parliament  he  should  have  a  ^•oice  in 
the  inner  council  as  well  as  in  the  party.  He  would, 
I  think,  strengthen  any  Cabinet— a  man  of  infect- 
ing energy,  and,  I  believe,  absolutely  honest.  And, 
not  least,  John  Burns  I  believe  to  be  a  sincere 
l)atriot."— (P.  80.) 

"  Since  I  began  to  reflect  I  ha\e  been  oppressed 
by  the  injustice  done  to  women,  the  constraint  put 
upon  their  natural  aptitudes  and  their  faculties, 
generally  much  to  the  degradation  of  the  race." — 
(P.   82.) 

"  In  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  protagonist  of  the 
l''iscal  Question  Meredith  asks  us  to  observe  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  '  lean,  long  head  and  adventurous 
nose  '  a  man  who  is  from  time  to  time  possessed 
of  one  idea,  and  advances  it  with  tremendous 
energy."— (P.   83.) 

"  People  say  that  the  brain  grows  jaded.  Don  t 
believe  them.  The  brain  ne\er  grows  weary.  It  is 
one's  stomach  that  overrides  feeling.  And  I,  unfor- 
tunately, was  born  with  a  weak  stomach." — (P. 
121.) 

"  The  brahi  needs  darkness  .so  that  thought  may 
spring  forth  and  grow  freely." — (P.   121.) 

"Death?  I  have  lived  long  enough;  I  am  not 
afraid— it  is  only  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
door."— (P.   121.)     " 

"  Intellect  is  the  guide  of  the  spiritual  man.  Feel- 
ing and  conduct  are  to  be  thought  of  as  subordinate 
to  it.  Intellect  should  be  onr  aim.  It  can  be  deve- 
loped by  training." — (P.  306.) 

"  The  man  whose  intellect  is  awake  will  conquer 
new  domain  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  our  only 
means   of    spiritual    progress.      Habits   of   conduct, 


though  excellent,  are  insufiicient.  They  guide  us  in 
the  beaten  track;  when  new  matter  presents  it.self 
they  are  unable  to  deal  with  it." — (P.  307.) 

"  Death  should  be  disregarded.  Live  in  the 
spirit.  Project  your  mind  towards  the  minds  of 
those  whose  presence  you  desire,  and  you  will  then 
live  with  them  in  absence  and  in  death.  Training 
ourseh'es  to  live  in  the  universal,  we  rise  abo\"e  the 
individual." — (P.  307.) 

-  "  iL  is  a  kind  of  wcjrld  Nietz.sche  and  other 
])reachers  of  Nirvana — and  our  dear  Tolstoy  comes 
near  them  sometimes — don't  approve,  and  even  pro- 
claim better  ended.  I  imagine  such  people  mu.st 
h.ave  been  begotten  in  melancholy  mood — by  a  man 
in  a  fury  with  his  natural  appetites,  and  a  woman 
reluctantly  wishing  for  a  child.  Hence  this  singular 
issue,  that  they  look  upon  extinction  as  a  saving 
grace."— (P.  311.) 

"  No  one  should  consider  death  or  thmk  ot  it  as 
worse  than  going  from  one  room  to  another." — 
(P.  312.) 

"  Let  us  believe  in  a  hearty  (xod — one  to  io\e 
more  than  to  fear." — (P.  312.) 

"  Just  now  the  devil  is  more  thought  of  in  Eng- 
land than  the  Christian  God.  He  is  more  popular. 
The  time  will  come  for  the  mind  of  man  to  see  the 
\eritable  God.  Nature  goes  on  her  way,  unfolding, 
improxing,  always  pushing  usMiigher ;  aid  I  do 
not  belie\e  th;it  this  great  process  continues  witliout 
some  spiritual  purpo.se,  .some  spiritual  force  that 
drives  it  on.  Change  is  full  of  hope.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  lamenting  over  the  sadness  of  autunMi. 
'Are  vou  sad  when  you  change  your  coat?'  i 
asked  him."— (P. -312.) 

"  I  think  that  all  right  use  of  life  and  die  one 
secret  of  life  is  to  pave  Avays  for  the  firmer  footing 
of  those  who  succeed  us;  and  as  to -my  works,  I 
know  them  faulty,  think  them  of  worth  only  where 
they  point  and  aid  to  that  end." — (P.  44.) 

FROM    MR.    EDWARD   CLODDS    NO'J'E- 

BOOK. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  contributes  to  the  Fortmglifly 
Review  reminiscences  more  redolent  of  the  real  Mere- 
dith than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Mr.  Hanmierton's 
careful  compilation.  Mr.  Clodd  gives  the  following 
account  of  NIr.  Meredith's  youth  : — 

Meredith,  born  at  73  High-street,  Portsmouth,  was  bap- 
tised on  April  9th  following  in  the  Parish  Church.  His 
mother,  so  he  told  me,  died  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  y«ar, 
and  the  father,  marrying  again,  emigrated  to  Cape  Town, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tailor  for  some 
years  till  his  return,  when  he  settled  at  Southsea.  Of  his 
parents  he  spol?e  seldom.  "My  father,"  said  he,  "lived 
to  be  seventy-five.  He  was  a  muddler  ;uid  a  fool.  I  have 
been  told  that  my  mother,  who  was  of  Irish  origin,  was 
handsome,  refined  and  witty.  I  think  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Saxon  strain  in  the  ancestry  to  account  for  a 
virility  of  temperament  which  corrected  the  Celtic  in  me, 
although  the  feminirne  rules  in  so  far  as  my  portraiture 
of  womanhood  is  faithful.  Practically  left  alone  in  boy- 
hood, I  was  placed  by  the  trustee  of  my  mother's  small 
property  at  school,  my  chief  remembrance  ot  which  is  three 
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dreary  services  on  Sundays,  the  giving  out  of  the  text 
being  the  signal  to  me  for  inventing  tales  of  the  Saint 
George  and  Dragon  type.  I  was  fond  of  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  this  doubtless  fed  an  imagination  which  took 
shape  in  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,"  written,  I  may  tell 
you,  at  Weybridge  with  duns  at  the  door.  I  learned  very 
little  at  school,  until  I  was  sent  to  Neuwied,  the  learning 
of  German  proving  a  good  thing  when  my  friend  Hardman, 
of  the  Morning  Post,  sent  me  as  correspondent  ini  1866  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Austria  and  Italy.  But  the 
lighting  was  soon  over,  and  I  went  on  to  Venice,  where  I 
wrot-e  the  greater  part  of  '  Vittoria.'  When  I  came  back 
from  Germany,  I  found  that  the  trustee  had,  by  fraud  or 
folly,  squandered  the  little  estate,  but  enough  was  left  to 
article  me  to  a  London  lawyer.  He  had  neither  business 
nor  morals;  and  I  had  no  stomach  for  the  law,  so  I  drifted 
into  journalism,  my  first  venture  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
leader  on  Lord  John  Manners,  which  I  sent  to  the  Stan- 
dard. Very  little  came  of  that,  but  I  got  work  on  one  of 
your  Suffolk  papers.  The  Ipswich  Journal,  which  kept  me 
going.  Some  glioul  has  lately  threatened  to  make  search 
for  these  articles;  may  the  Commination  Service  be  thun- 
dered in  his  ears !" 

"I  wrote  verse,"  he  told  me,  "before  I  was  ninete€n; 
some  of  it,  wliich  T  wish  could  be  suppressed,  and  has 
not  been  reprinted,  was  published  in  the  1851  volume  which 
I  brought  out  at  my  own  risk,  losing  £50  or  £60  on  the 
venture.  Chiefly  by  that  in  my  poetry  which  emphasises 
the  unity  of  life,  the  soul  that  breathes  through  the  vini- 
\erse,  do  I  wisli  to  be  remembered,  for  the  spiritual  is 
the  eternal.  Only  a  few  read  mj^  verse,  and  yet  it  is  that 
for  which  I  care  most." 

"  When  people,  '  said  Meredith,  "  talk  to  me  of  a  great 
tlieologian,  I  say,  what  waste  of  time  and  eiiergj-.  if  he 
were  really  a  great  man  potentially.  When  I  was  quite  a 
boy  I  had  a  spasm  of  religion  which  lasted  about  six 
weeks,  during  which  I  made  myself  a  nuisance  in  asking 
everybody  whether  they  were  saved.  But  never  since  have 
I  swallowed  the  Christian  fable.  Parsondom  has  always 
been  against  progress;  they  treat  Christianity,  not  as  a 
religion,  but  as  an  institution." 

I  never  heard  him  apply  any  other  term  than  "  fable  " 
to  the  orthodox  creed.  "  Was  there  ever,"  he  said,  "  a 
more  clumsy  set  of  thaumaturgic  fables  made  into  funda- 
mentals of  a  revealed  religion?"  He  was  a  freethinker  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  an  epithet  which,  even  to  this  day, 
carries  discredit   in  the  application. 

CHARACTERISTIC  MEREDITHISMS. 

Afr.   Clodd  quotes  many  of  the  critical  judgments 


passed   by    Meredith    in   conversation    which    retain 
their  sparkle.     For  instance  :  — 

"William  Black's  novels:  there  is  nothing  in  them  but 
fishing  and  sunsets.  George  Eliot  had  the  heart  of  Sappho: 
but  the  face,  with  the  long  proboscis,  the  protruding  teetli 
as  of  the  Apocalyptic  horse,  betrayed  animality."  What 
of  Lewes.^  "Oh,  he  was  the  son  of  a  clown,  he  had  the 
legs  of  his  father  in  his  brain."  "Arnold  is  a  poor  judge: 
a  dandy  Isaiah,  a  poet  without  passion,  whose  verse,  writ- 
ten in  a  surplice,  is  for  freshmen  and  for  gentle  maidens 
who  will  be  wooed  to  the  arms  of  these  future  rectors. 
Keats  is  a  greater  poet  than  Shelley;  in  this  Peacock 
agreed.  Byron  has  humour  in  his  satires,  the  roguish  ele- 
ment in  these  is  unsurpassed,  but  his  high  flights  are  thea- 
trical. I  dislike  Gibbon  for  his  treatment  of  Mile.  Curchod, 
but  I  should  gather  from  the  Autobiography  and  the  His- 
tory that  he  had  only  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the 
Priapic  energy." 

Talking  about  the  "  Browning  Letters  "  to  Leslie  Stephen 
and  myself,  he  s.iid,  "  i\.y  first  feeling  was  adverse  to  the 
publication,  but  this  wore  away  on  reading  them,  })ecause 
of  the  high  level  reached.  You  see  Browning's  love  for  the 
unattractive-looking  invalid,  and  watch  the  growth  of  love 
in  her,  as  it  were,  under  the  microscope.  You  see  a  spark 
of  life,  then  the  tiny  red  spot  that  shall  be  a  heart,  then 
the  full  pulsation  of  each  blood-corpuscle.  So  Browning 
made  her  a  woman,  and  in  them  both  body  and  mind  at 
full  tension  had  that  development  which  her  father,  like 
all  incomplete  men,  repressed." 

"  Morley  has  sent  me  his  Gladstone';  the  life  of  the 
intellectual  gladiator  is  more  to  his  taste  than  the  life 
of  a  soldier-statesman  like  Cromwell,  because  Morley  has 
no  stomach  for  fighting.  Hence  the  difference  between  him 
and  Carlyle,  whose  heart  was  in  the  story  of  a  battle. 
Gladstone  had  not  a  great  mind;  he  was  a  great  debater, 
but  his  scholarship  was  limited,  and  his  theological  opin- 
ions of  the  narrowest." 

One  extraordinary  judgment  must  be  noted. 
Dickens's  novels,  he  said,  would  not  live  becau.se 
they  had  .so  "  little  correspondence  to  life.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  Cockneydom.  a  caricaturi.st  who 
aped  the  -moralist  ;  he  should  ha\-e  kept  to  short 
stories." 

Mr.    Jojin   C.     Bailey    contributes    to    the  same 


periodical     an 
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elal'orate     essav     on 
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II.— MR.    MASTERMAN^S    ^'CONDITION    OF    ENGLAND.*^ 


The  proverb  savs.  "  You  cannot  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders."  But  there  is  a  time  in  every 
thoughtful  life  when  the  semblance,  at  all  events, 
of  an  old  head  is  to  be  found  on  young  shoulders. 
It  is  the  period  following  the  disillusionment  of 
youth,  when  with  almost  pathetic  thoughtfulness  the 
young  soul  assumes  a  paternal  attitude  to  the  whole 
>  human  race,  and  with  more  than  the  air  of  a  heavy 
father  laments  its  shortcomings,  its  futilities,  its 
vague  possibilities,  and  its  general  uncertainty.  A 
brilliant  reflection  of  this  period  of  life  is  given  us 
in  '•  The  Condition  of  England,"  by  Mr.  C.  F.  G. 
Masterman  (Methuen.  6s.).  The  book  suggests  on 
almost  every  page  a  watered-down  blend  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  There  is  something 
of  Arnold's  repetitive  minting  of  phrases,  but  with- 


out his  Hellenic  serenity  ;  there  is  something  of  Car- 
Ivle's  tragic  discontent,  without  his  Hebraic  passion. 
Mr.  Masterman  flatters  himself  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  effectually  concealed  his  own  political,  social, 
and  religious  leanings.  The  reader  will  feel  that 
the  effort,  after  a  colourless  impartiality,  has  only 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  author's  intensity,  without 
concealing  his  sympathies.  But  the  author  very 
cleA-erly  writes  his  own  observations  round  the  selec- 
tions which  he  has  made  from  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and  sheds  over  them  all  the  sombre  reflection 
that  would  befit  a  somewhat  atrabilarious  patriarch. 
Confessing  with  abject  iteration  the  inability  of  any- 
one to  diagnose  the  spirit  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
he  endeavours  to  divide  and  conquer  his  subject  by 
breaking  up  the  people  into  clas.ses.    He  begins  with 
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the  upper  caste,  Arnold's  "  barbarians,"  whom  he, 
after  M.  Prevost,  describes  as  "  the  conquerors." 
He  bewails  the  waste  and  extravagance,  the  public 
penury,  the  private  ostentation,  which  accompany 
the  super-wealth  of  England,  togethex  with  its 
strange  mediocrity  and  its  sterility  of  characters  of 
supreme  power,  its  incapacity  to  apprehend  reality  ; 
he  finds  it  a  plutocracy,  aimless,  passionless,  frivol- 
ous, "  an  aggregation  of  clever,  agreeable,  often 
lovable  people,  whose  material  wants  are  satisfied  by 
the  labour  of  unknown  workers  in  all  the  world, 
trying  with  a  desperate  seriousness  to  make  some- 
thing of  a  life  spared  the  effort  of  wage-earning. 
It  is  built  up  and  maintained  in  an  artificial  and 
probably  transitory  security." 

"  The  suburbans,"  or  the  middle-class,  are 
described  with  sympathy  and  insight,  clouded  with 
the  sombreness  which  belongs  to  paternal  youth- 
fulness.  He  does  credit  to  its  family  affection, 
cheerfulness,  patience,  and  declares  that  it  offers 
"  a  storehouse  of  accumulated  physical  health  and 
clean  simplicities  of  living,"  but  it  is  dominated 
by  custom,  a  pitiful  snobbery,  and  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  vision.  Tt  has  deliberately  reduced  the 
pressure  of  "  the  struggle  to  attain  "  by  the  restric- 
tion of  its  birth-rate.  One  new  factor  in  middle- 
class  life  the  author  brings  to  light — the  new  type 
of  elementary  teacher  which  is  everywhere  taking 
the  lead  in  public  and  quasi-public  activities,  oc- 
cupying the  position  in  the  urban  districts  which  the 
clergy  have  taken  in  rural  districts.  The  suburbans 
are  said  to  be  losing  their  religion  and  becoming 
more  addicted  to  pleasure  ;  yet,  after  all,  with  the 
artisan  class  they  form  "  the  healthiest  and  most 
hopeful  promise  for  the  future  of  modern  Eng- 
land." 

"  The  multitude"  is  the  people  of  England,  the 
80  per  cent,   of  the  population  who  never  express 
their  own  grievances,  and  rarely  become  articulate. 
Poverty  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  industrial 
order,  as  slavery  and  serfdom  were  of  the  previoiis 
stages.     Of  the  great  urban  crowds  which  now  form 
the  majority  of  our  working  classes  Mr.  Masterman 
draws   a  mordant   yet  not   unkindly   picture,    traces 
their  courage  and   endurance,    their   love  of   excite- 
ment, their  fickle  interest,  their  lack  in  the  elements 
of  permanence,  of  significance,  of  idealistic  imagin- 
ings, and  their  uncertain  future.     Of  all  Ihe  Eabour 
members  he  regards  Will  Crooks  as  alone  exhibiting 
the  character  of  the  class  thev  are  supposed  to  re- 
present.     He   is    "the   verv   child   of   the   crowd." 
Socialism  is  described  as  mainly  a  movement  among 
the  intellectuals  in  the  middle  classes,  and  does  not 
gain  its  firmest  grip  first  upon  the  poorest.     Times 
of  good  trade  are  more  favourable  to  its  advance 
than  times  of  bad  trade,  and  the  promise  of  work  for 
all    is   much   more   attractive   tl^an    all    the   Socialist 
millenniums. 


Under  the  head  of  "  prisoners  "  are  described  the 
sweated  workers  and  the  shop  assistants,  who  "  live 
in  "  their  dungeons,  and  the  casual  and  tramp. 
Perhaps  the  most  mournful  chapter  is  that  dealing 
with  the  country-side,  in  which  we  hear  the  dirge 
over  the  passing  of  a  nation.  The  village  uprising 
in  1885  was  one  of  hope  ;  in  1906  it  wa-s  one  of  fear. 
"  In  the  intervening  period  there  had  vani.shed  from 
large  areas  of  rural  England  the  possibility  of  the 
rrronstruction  of  a  rural  civilisation." 

On  science  and  progress,  he  cries,  in  the  stern 
accents  of  the  preacher,  civilisation  "  is  making  life 
noisier  ;  is  it  making  life  to  tlie  general  a  richer  and 
better  thing,  existence  more  worth  the  living?" 
"  However  successful  we  may  find  ourselves  in  cur- 
ing the  malady  of  the  body,  such  efforts."  he  con- 
eludes,  "  are  of  little  use  if  there  remains  unhealed 
the  deeper  malady  of  the  soul."  Along  with  the 
bankruptcy  of  science  and  the  disillusionment  of 
modernism  there  is  in  literature  a  sense  of  bewilder 
ment.  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  the  future.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  "  life- worship  "  and  mysticism. 

The  ch;ipter  on  religion  and  progress  recalls  how 
the  Roman  society,  organised  on  a  non-religious 
basis,  came  to  a  premature  end  through  the  in- 
trusion of  Christianitv  imi}  the  advent  of  the  bar- 
barian. "  It  is  not  impossible  that  thp  same  two 
disturl)ing  elements— the  advent  of  the  barbarian, 
the  intrusion  of  Christianity— will  once  again  ])re- 
vent  the  realisation,  upon  adequate  scale  and  through 
anv  substantial  period,  of  life  seeking  comfort  in  a 
rational  society." 

In  closing.  Mr.  Masterman  declares  that  "  of  all 
illusions  of  the  opening  twentieth  century,  perhaps 
ihi'  most  remarkable  is  that  of  security."  He  points 
out  how  this  illusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  "  many  potential  Eabour  leaders  and  Socialists, 
through  the  operation  of  the  huge  sieve-net  of  the 
scholar.ship  system,  are  being  swept  into  secondary 
schools  from  working-class  homes,  and  thus  destined 
to  be  firmly  cemented  into  the  fabric^  of  the  present 
social  order."  He  lavs  grent  stress,  however,  on 
the  warning  that  "  with  the  vertical  division  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the 
horizontal  division  between  rich  and  po  r,  which 
has  become  a  cosmopolitan  fissure,  the  future  of  pro- 
gress is  still  doubtful  and  precarious."  The  post- 
script suggests  an  endless  and  hopeless  cycle  :  — 

Austerities,  simplicities,  and  a  common  danger  breed  vir- 
tues alid  devotions,  which  are  tlie  parents  of  prosperity. 
Prosperity  breeds  arrogance,  extravagance,  and  class 
hatreds.  Opulence  and  pride  in  their  turn  lireed  national 
disasters.  And  these  disasters  engender  the  austerities  and 
simplicities  which  start  the  cycle  again  anew. 

When  ISIr.  Masterman  is  thirty  years  older  he 
will,  unless  he  betrav  the  promise  of  his  earlier  life, 
write  like  a  younger  man. 
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INSURANCE    NOTES. 


A  great  fire,  attended  by  the  loss  of  maiij'  lives, 
ocfurred  recently  in  Japan,  at  the  town  of  Osaka. 
Tlionsands  of  buildings  were  destroyed,' and  an  area 
of  four  square  miles  devastated. 


THE 


All  liope  for  the  ship  "  Australian,"  which  left 
Afazatlan  for  vSydney  on  November  25  last,  to  load 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  has  been 
abandoned.  The  "  Australian  "  is  of  1955  tons  regi.s- 
tcr,  ;>ii(l  in  March  last  was  posted  at  Lloyd's  as  over- 
due. 


The  risk  of  fire  which  has  alwavs  been  inseparable 
from  biograph  entertainments,  will  be  leduced  to  the 
minimum  by  a  recently  invented  non-inflammable 
filju.  The  explosive  and  inflammable  quality  of  the 
ordinary  celluloid  film  is  due  to  the  nitric  acid  used 
in  its  composition.  Tn  the  new  film,  nitric  acid  is  not 
used,  with  the  residt  that  it  does  not  burn  any 
more  readily  than  paper,  and  can  be  easily  extin- 
guished. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  ,'^vdney,  suffered  .some 
damage  by  fire  on  Sunday  morning,  July  11.  The 
outbreak,  which  was  discovered  about  10  o'clock,  was 
confiried  to  the  gallerv.  and  the  roof  immediately 
;(bove  it.  and  a  half-hour's  strenuous  work  on  the 
part  of  the  brigade  sufficed  to  get  the  fire  nnder 
comnlete  control.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  about 
£2000.  and  the  cause  of  the  fire  unknown.  Her 
Majestv's  Theatre  was  destroved  bv  fire  on  Marcli 
2??,   1902,   and   had   to  be  entirelv  rebuilt. 


The  "Maori."  a  .steel  screw  .steamer  of  5317  tons, 
owned  by  the  Rhaw,  Ravill  and  Albion  Co..  was 
wrecked  off  the  South  .\fricnn  coast,  soijie  miles  from 
Capetown  on  Anfrust  4.  The  ill-fated  steamer  carried 
no  passengers,  but  of  her  crew  of  55  officers  ajid  men, 
47  are  mis.sinq;.  and  all  hope  for  their  safety  aban- 
d(;ned.  Fortv  minute*  after  clearing  Caoetown.  en 
route  for  T.vfleltou,  N.Z..  via  Hnbirt.  the'  "Maori" 
struck  a  rock  on  Duiker  Point,  and  sank  M-ithin  foni- 
minutes.  The  "  INIaori  "  was  valued  at  £40.000.  and 
tliP  cai-ried  a  valuable  mixed  cargo  for  Tasmania  ntul 
New  Zealand. 


The  followino^  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously 
'>t  an  extraordinary  general  meetinq;  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alli.iuce  Assurance  Conn^-anv.  held  at  the  Afel- 
bourup  office  on  Julv  22  :  -"  That  notwitlistandin."- 
nnvthiuf/  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  deed  of 
settlement,  the  faf-t  that  anv  person  is  and  has  been 
for  fivp  ve^rs;  previon^lv  mannser  of  the  comnany  slmll 
not  disfin-^lifx-  liim  for  election  as  a  director  of  tl>e 
comnanv.''  "  Tlia^-  notwithstandinp'  anything  to  tlie 
T'lntrnrv  contained  in  tbp  deed  of  settlement,  the 
bonrd  of  directors  shall  ha^o  power  from  time  to 
time  to  nnpoint  anv  ono  of  their  numbei"  who  at  the 
+  '"ie  of  hie  plpction  shall  be  and  for  five  vears  there- 
tofore shall  bavp  be'^n  manager  of  the  company  to  be 
n^  an  a  100  9'  director  thereof." 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 
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PLATE -GLASS 
BREAKAGE 
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Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

There  is  Jo^^Mer^Magazine 

IN   THE  WORLD 


For  the  Enlightenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"  GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  Higli  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


A  disastrous  fire  ocourrprl  at  Baroaldinp.  Qld.,  on 
'iKciisl  10.  four  hofels  and  twelve  shops  and  houses 
lein?  dpstrov^d.      The  outhrpiik  mmmenoed   in  Dia's 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  •■  ihe  Review 

of    Reviews,"    T.    &   G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Nature  Stu3ies  of  the  most 
charming  description,  through  such  subjects  as  flome 
Building  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing  that  is  so  attrac- 
tive 10  the  average  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 


WE   STRONGLY  ADVISE   YOU    TO 
TRY   IT   FOR   12  MONTHS. 

The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
youp  Subscription  to  the  "  Review,"  or,  If  you 
have  paid   that,  tend  it  now 
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store,  and  in  the  absence  of  w_ater  for  fire  extinguish- 
ing purposes  little  could  be  clone  to  stay  the  flames. 
Amongst  the  buildings  destroyed  were  Kemp's  Hotel, 
Devery  and  Vesper's  Hotel  and  billiard-roojn, 
McBride's  Hotel  and  the  Commercial  Hotel.  Some 
of  tlie  insurances  are  as  follows: — Wah  Sung,  £260 
on  building,  New  Zealand  Company;  stock  insuretl ; 
estimated  loss,  £1500.  John  Tomi,  £420  on  building. 
New  Zealaiul  Company;  £200  Sun  Company;  loss, 
£30f)0.  J.  Arthur,  three  shops,  £350  on  buildings, 
contents  not  insure<l :  loss,  £550.  W.  M'Bride, 
£1000,  Royal  Insurance  Company:  loss,  £3000. 
O'Brien,  insured  Royal  Company,  £250.  W.  Kemp, 
£350  on  furniture  and  fittings,  in  Sun  Insurance 
Company.  Vesper,  who  is  insured  for  about  £120(), 
e.stimates  his  loss  at  £2900. 


About  twelve  month.s  ago  the  Melbourne  City  Coun- 
cil concentrated  all  their  fire  insurance  business  in 
four  companies — the  Colonial  Mutual,  London  and 
Lancasliire,  Royal  and  Victoria-  though  the  risks 
had  previously  been  distributed  amongst  twenty-two 
companies.  The  leasons  given  for  the  nraejided  sys- 
tem were  the  facilities  in  handling  fewer  policies,  and 
the  saving  effected  in  transfer  and  other  fees.  The 
eighteen  rejected  companies,  however,  did  not  ac- 
cept the  new  regime  with  equanimity,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  City  Con)icil  their  prote.st  resulted  in 
a  reversion  to  the  oi-igijial  system  of  dividing  the  in- 
surances amongst  the  twenty-two  companies.  It  was 
suggested  tliat  the  Council's  objections  to  dealing  with 
the  larger  number  of  companies  could  be  overcome  by 
giving  the  whole  business  to  one  company,  on  tlTe 
undeistanding  that  that  company  .should  reinsure  in 
equal  proportions  with  eaeh  of  the  companies 
doing  Ijusiness  in  the  State,  or  with  those  of 
them  that  the  Council  might  select.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  the  insurances  be  effected 
with  the  Colonial  Mutual  Co.  on  condition  that  it 
would  distribute  the  bu.siuess  in  equal  parts  as  sug- 
gested. A  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Cdiiiicil  'showed  the  total  destructible  value  of  its 
nronerty  to  be  £370,496.  The  amount  proposed  to  be 
insured  with  the  insurance  companies  was  £162,597, 
and  the  amount  to  be  covered  by  the  Corporation  in- 
surance fund  £207,899.  During  the  past  year  three 
fires  have  occurred,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of 
£46  17s.  6d.  Of  this  amount  £33  was  paid  by  the 
insurance  compaiiies,  and  the  balance  provided  out 
of  the  Corporation    insurance  fund. 


THE  EQUiTY  TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGEKGY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100,000 ;  GUARANTEE   FUND.  £10,000, 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edw»rd  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  W 
Campbell  Quest.  Esq.;  W.  H.  Irvine,  Esq  ,  K.O.,  M.P.  ;  Donald 
Mackinnon  Esq  ,  M  LA.;  R.  Q.  M'Cutcheon,  Eiq.  If.L.A. 

RsaiSTBRBD   OFFICE.    No.    8B   OUKBN   ST..    MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Mana(,'er. 


C.  T.  i\I.\RTIN,  Assistafit  Manager. 


CLEMENT   H.   DAVIS, 

lacorporaied  Accountant,  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleat  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondance,  Piling,  Attdlng  and  Posting  Machines, 
&Ci,  &c. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 


ESPERANTO. 


ESPERANTO  AND  THE  PHESS. 

It  is  often  with  difficulty  that  the  ordinary  news- 
paper or  nuii^azine  can  be  induced  to  mention  E.spe- 
ranto  except  to  critici.se  or  decry,  but  during  the  past 
f<nv  months  several  journals  have  made  allusions  to  it 
with  approval.  '"Linotype  Note.s  and  Printing  Pe- 
cord  "  has  a  whole  page  article  (with  portrait  of 
Dr.  Zamenhof),  .showing  how  the  linotype  may  be 
adapte<l  inexpensively  to  the  accented  letters.  The 
Publisher's  Circular  has  a  long  letter  in  defence  of 
Esperanto,  by  G.  L.  Browne.  "  The  Student  Move- 
ment," has  letters  advocating  its  use  iu  the  Inter- 
national Student  movement;  and  the  "Nautical 
May;a'/cine '■  (February)  has  an  article  on  "Communi- 
cation at  Sea  "  ;  and  "  L'Aero  "  contains  a  weekly  les- 
.son  on  l^^.speranto,  while  the  Editor  is  always  ready 
to  insert  any  Ksperanto  article  referi'ing  to  flying 
machines. 


The  folh)wing  new.spapers  have  regular  E.speranto 
sections  : — "  Pristol  Weekly  Mercury,"  "  Buckingham 
l*]xpress."  "  Leitii  Burghs  Pilot,"  "  Lewisham 
Gazette,"  "Clarion,"  "Rochdale  Observer,"  "Shef- 
field Weeklv  News,"  "  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  "  St. 
Helens  Advertiser."  "  lieview  of  Reviews,"  "  Tor- 
quay Times,"   "Woolwich  Pioneer,"  etc. 

— -. .•  » 

The  Sydney  Esperanti.sts  are  putting  forth  vigorous 
efforts  to  bring  the  benefits  of  tlte  lang\iage  before 
the  public.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been 
arranged,  and  a  branch  of  the  Universal  Esi)eranto 
Association  has  been  e.stalbli.shed,  with  Mr.  B.  G. 
Watson  as  delegate:  Mr.  B.  N.  Fryer,  vice-delegate; 
Mr.  V.  Roinel,  Consul  for  In-struction  :  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Leonard,  Consul  for  women  and  girls.  The  Espe- 
ranto Consulate  is  at  38  Queensland  Offices,  Bndge-.st., 
Sydney,  and  all  information  may  be  obtaine<l  at  Geo. 
Robertson  and  Co.'s,  71  Castlereagh-st.  The  fol- 
lowing departments  have  been  formed  : — Foreign  Cor- 
respondence Bureau,  Foreign  Agency,  Traveller.s' 
Registiy,  Book  Depot,  Lending  Library,  Instruction 
personal   and  postal,   Zamenhof  Club. 


The  Australian  "  Verda  Stele"  has  reached  its 
tenth  number,  and  completed  its  first-  volume.  We 
learn  that  there  are  two  Esperanto  Clubs  in  Hornsby 
affiliated  with  tlie  British  Esperanto  A.ssociation,  and 
sieps  are  being  taken  to  establish  one  in  Sydney, 
ivhere  lectures  and  demonstrations  have  lately  been 
given  in  the  Tnitarian  Church,  and  in  St.  Paul's 
(Presbyterian).  A  list  of  32  towns  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  Esperanti-sts  are  to  be  found  :  13  in 
\^ictoria,  3  in_  South  .\ustralia,  5  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  6  in  Tasmania.  An  interesting  map  of 
New  Zealand  is  also  given,  with  the  names  of  places 
»ind   Esperantists  in   the  Dominion. 


A  lecture  on  Esperanto,  in  which  its  origin,  objects 
and  present  povsition  were  treiated,  was  given  by 
Dr.  McBurney  on  Wednesdav,  July  14.  before  the 
Reading  Circle  of  the  Australian  Church.  Dr.  Strong 
presided,  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  who,  he  .said,  hiad  given  them  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  had  interested 
liis  audience  in  what  had  been  an  unknown  tongue  to 
verv   manv  of  his  h«arers. 
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The  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens' 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
{The  "M.L.C") 


Head  Office  : 

Citizens'    Buildings,    Moore    and    Castlereagh    Streets,    Sydney. 

Branches : 

VICTORIA— Citizens'  Buildiug,  281-285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

C,)UEEN8LAND— Citizens'  Building,   381-383  Queen  Street,   Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— Citizens'  Building,   131  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WEST   AUSTRALIA— 241    St.   George's  Terrace,   Perth. 

TASMANIx\ — Bank  of  Australasia  Chambers,   Elizabeth  Street,   Hobart. 

NEW  ZEALAKD— Lambton  Quay,   Wellington. 

UNITED  KINGDOM— 5  Lothbmy   Bank,  London,   E.G. 


Life  Assurance   on   the   Co-operative  Plan. 

]]ighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  Ordinflry  Branch  belong  to  the  participating 
Policy-holders  of  that  Branch,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  to  the  Shareholders  who 
contract  to  manage  the  business  of  the  said  Branch  at  the  rate  of  expense  not  exceeding 
15  per  cent,    of  the  income   thereof. 


Guarantees. 

The  M.L.C.   guarantees  in  its  Urdinury   Branch  that  ; — 

The   expense  rate  shall   not  exceed    15  per  cent,   of  the  income. 

The  reserves  held  shall  not  be  less  than  those  required  under  a  pure  premium  valuation, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  using  the  Institute  of  xictuaries"  Hm. 
Table  of  Mortality  for  the  Assurances,  and  the  Government  Annuitants' -Experience 
(1883)  Table  of  Mortality  for  the  Annuities. 

The  values  allowed  on  surrender  of  policy  shall  at  no  time  be  less  tiiau  those  brought 
out   by  a  definite  basis  of  calculation   stated  in  the  policy. 

The  Free  Policy  which  the  assured  may  obtain  as  an  alternative  to  surrender  value  shall 
be  for  a  ds^finite  sum  a-^smed.  named,  or  calculated  on  a  definite  basis  set  forth 
in  the    policy. 


FERTILISING    A    DESERT. 


U,750,000    ACRES    WAITING    TO    BE    RECLAIMED. 


When  the  idea  of  increasing  cidi^s  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  bacterial  culture  was  first 
brought  prominently  to  the  front,  Professor 
Bottomley  emphasised  the  great  possibilities  this 
treatment  offered  for  reclaiming  barren  land.  Such 
land  responds  readily  to  inoculation  because  it  is  so 
deficient  in  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which  crops 
require  to  enable  them  to  grow  and  flourish.  These 
bacteria  are,  of  course,  supplied  by  inoculation. 
The  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth  by  the  careful  use  of  leguminous  crops 
and  bacterial  cultures  is  strikingly  set  forth  in 
an  article  by  Professor  James  I-ong  in  the  Dailx 
Chronicle.  He  begins  by  praising  Mr.  LIomI 
George's  Budget,  which,  owing  to  the  place  it 
gi\es  to  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  may  mean  the  addition  to 
our  productive  area  of  some  millions  of  acres.  He 
states  that  the  heath  and  moorland  in  Great  Britain 
reaches  ii|  million  acres  in  extent.  In  Ireland 
there  are  some  3,800,000  acres.  This  \ast  area  is 
practically  wasted.  Owners  are  unwilling  tO'  im- 
prove it  owing  to  the  expenditure  iinolved,  and  are 
unwilling  to  let  their  land  to  improving  tenants. 
This  is  where  the   Government  comes   in. 

In  Ireland,  and  Holland,  Professor  Long  points 
out,  we  can  see  what  has  been  accomplished  on  a 
.soil  of  peat  which  few  Englishmen  would  till.  He 
ciuotes  the  remarkable  experiment  conducted  in 
Germanv  on  diluvial  sand  known  as  the  Desert  of 
Lupitz.  It  was  valued  for  the  purpo.se  of  taxation 
at  about  is.  per  acre.  For  ten  years  the  systematic 
efforts  to  reclaim  it  gave  poor  results,  but  finally, 
by  the  help  of  lupins  which  were  ploughed  in,  it 
became  sufficiently  enriched  to  grow*  useful  crops, 
and  now  gives  heavy  yields  of  oats,  barley  and 
wheat.  Why,  asks  Profes.sor  Long,  should  not  our 
waste  lands  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  secret  of  the  system  applied  in  Germany  is 
the  persistent  growth  of  lupins.  They  supply  organic 
matter  in  place  of  co.stly  dung.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  lupins  ha\e  this  effect  is  because 
of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which,  working  in 
their  nodules,  produce  a  nitrogenous  substance  that 
enriches  the  soil. 

Whilst  the  lupins  alone  bring  alx)ut  this  happy 
result  after  many  years,  they  bring  it  about  far 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  if  they  are  inoculated 
with  Nitro-Bacterine  cultures-,  because  the.se  cul- 
tures enable  a  far  larger  crop  to  be  obtained  at 
once.  This  is  so  well  recognised  that  in  Au.stralia, 
where  lui)ins  are  being  introduced  as  fertilisers  and 
reclaimers  of  waste  land,  those  who  supply  the  seed 
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culture. 

The  results  of  cxj>eri!nents  last  year  with  Nitro 
liacterine  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  on  jjoor  land 
where  the  l)est  results  are  always  obtained.  Tho.se 
who  are  attem])ting  to  cultivate  the  waste  i)laces  in. 
this  countrv  should  not  fail  to  remember  that  their 
most  valuai>l<,'  allies  arc  leguminous  plants  and  bac- 
terial  cultures. 


We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  lupins  which,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  adequately  con\-e\  the  great 
improvement  wrought  b\  ino<::ulation.  The  particu- 
lars gi^■en,  however,  show  that  the  treated  plants 
gave  double  the  yield  of  the  untreated.  Had  these 
lupins  been  used  as  fertilisers  the  imxuilated  plants 
would  have  done  double  the  work  of  the  others,  and 
the  result  would  have  been  that  the  land  which  was 
being  reclaimed  would  ha\e  been  brought  far  more 
rapidlv  into  a  fertile  condition.  In  sending  the 
photograph  our  correspondent  writes  : — 

The  iaoculated  garden  peas  ajre  making  strong  growth 
and  the  crop  promises  well.  You  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  I  have  obtained  a  very  marked  result  by 
using  the  remainder  of  the  i>ea  culture  on  some  tree- 
lupins.  I  send  a  photo.,  from  which  you  will  see  that  a 
path  divides  the  two  rows  of  lupine,  of  which  six  were 
planted  either  side  of  the  gra-vel  walk;  counting  tlie 
spiked  in  full  blossom  I  find  that  the  number  of  flowers 
on  the  watered  plants  is  more  than  double.  .Vctual  fig- 
ures;   Untreated,  39;    inoculated,  80. 

Full  particulars  about  Nitro-Bacterine  will  lie 
sent  by  "  The  Review  of  Reviews."  Temperance 
and  General  Life  BuiUlings,  Swanston-street,  Mel- 
liourne.  The  Nitro-Bacterine  is  made  up  in 
[jackets  which  will  produce  one  gallon  of  culture. 
Price,  7s.  6d.,  posted.  In  ordering  please  state 
what  crop  it  is  you  wish  to  treat. 
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CONSTIPATION, 


By  "  Common  Sense." 

A  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels 
is  the  commonest  cause  of  ill-health. 
If  the  waste  matter,  which  the  bowels 
should  regularly  remove,  is  retained 
for  an  unusual  time,  it  will  to  some 
extent  be  absorbed  into  the  body,  giv- 
ing rise  to  indigestion,  foul  breath, 
evil-smelling  perspiration,  headache, 
and  neuralgia.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  impeded  by  the  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  matter,  and  the  en- 
tire system  becomes  deranged.  Piles 
are  a  frequent  result  of  constipation. 

A  regular  movement  of  the  bowels 
is  as  necessary  to  healtli  as  regular 
meals.  No  one  whose  bowels  are  con- 
stipated can  possibly  be  well. 

In  many  parts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  in  these  dis- 
tricts constipation  is  very  prevalent. 

To  overcome  any  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, Warner's  Safe  Pills  should 
be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce ONE  free  movement  of  the  bowels 
daily.  One  pill  nightly  is  generally 
sufficient.  If  this  has  not  the  desired 
eflfect,  gradually  increase  the  dose, 
taking  one  and  a-half.  two.  or  even 
three  pills  nightly.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  pill  causes  an  excessive  move- 
ment, half  a  pill,  or  even  less,  should 
be  taken  nightly  until  regularity  is  es- 
tablished. It  is  far  preferable  to  take 
the  proper  dose  nightly  than  to  take 
too  large'  a  dose  and  then  discontinue 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  the  object  is  to 
induce  a  habit  of  regularity. 

Warner's  Safe  Pills  are  not  a  drastic 
cathartic.  They  act  on  the  liver  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  a 
healthy,  natural  flow  of  bile  into  the 
bowels,  and  bile  is  nature's  cathartic. 
Warner's  Safe  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
chemists  and  storekeepers.  Price  Is. 
per  vial.  Post  free.  H.  H.  AVarner 
and  Co.  Limited,  Melbourne,  Vic. 
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